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INTRODUCTION 


The  purpose  of  this  project  is  to  trace  the  development 
of  the  authentic  function  of  American  poetry  as  it  has  expanded 
in  range  under  the  pressure  of  determinative  forces  in  the 
evolving  democratic  oulture- pattern.  As  suggested  by  the  table 
of  contents,  this  study  focuses  on  Freneau  and  Bryant  as  tran- 
sition poets  and  on  Poe*;  Emerson,  Whitman  and  Emily  Dickinson 
as  the  major  definers  of  the  non- rhetorical  function  in  Ameri- 
can poetry.  In  theory  as  well  as  practice,  Bryant,  Poe,  Emer- 
son and  Whitman  made  noteworthy  contributions  to  a new  con- 
ception of  the  use  and  scope  of  poetry  as  an  art  form.  These 
theoretical  contributions,  along  with  those  of  Lanier  and 
Stedman,  are  the  subject  of  part  IV,  poetic  criticism  to  1900. 

In  an  analysis  (section  V)  of  some  of  the  more  important  as- 
pects of  the  New  Poetry,  an  attempt  is  made  to  suggest  how 
the  range  has  broadened  since  1900  through  the  continuing 
development  of  nineteenth- century  trends.  Thus  this  section 
is  in  the  nature  of  a verification  and  justification  of  the 
sections  preceding  it. 

Because  the  meaning  and  the  value  of  critical  interpreta- 
tion depend  upon  some  framework  of  reference,  the  reader  is 
offered  extended  definitions  of  (1)  the  American  democratic 
tradition  in  terms  of  the  philosophical  elements  of  the  American 
way  (section  I - A),  (2)  esthetic  and  semantic  criteria  for  the 
appreciation  of  poetry  as  an  art  aform  and  function  (I-B), 
and  (3)  the  neo-classical  rhetorical  tradition  ( III—  B ) . From 
the  point  of  view  of  modern  esthetics,  the  authentic  poetic 
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function  is  defined  as  an  intuitive  realization  of  experience 
and  as  an  art  of  thought  conditioned  by  the  Zeitgeist,  by  the 
poet's  attitude  toward  life  and  art,  and  by  his  achieved  voca- 
bulary of  expression. 

The  main  thesis  of  this  project  may  be  stated  briefly  as 
follows:  From  the  definitive  forces  within  the  American  demo- 

cratic experience  - especially  the  positive  insistence  on  free- 
dom for  individual  interpretation  through  an  experientially 
achieved  insight  - American  poetry  has  been  stimulated  to  a 
deepening  of  its  serious  function  as  an  interpretative  art  and 
to  a broadening  of  its  range  of  use  and  expression.  In  order 
to  demonstrate  fully  the  extent  to  which  the  evolution  of 
American  poetry  represents  an  organic  development  of  the  Zeit- 
geist of  American  democracy,  the  philosophic  perspective  of 
each  major  poet  studied  is  presented  on  the  assumption  that 
this  perspective  channels  the  culture-pattern. 

For  further  statements  of  purpose  and  inter-relationships 
the  reader  is  directed  to  the  introductory  pages  of  each  main 
section  and  to  the  summary  evaluations  in  sections  III,  IV, 
and  V.  A more  comprehensive  integration  may  be  found  in  the 
Conclusion  and  the  Abstract. 

The  sources  consulted  are,  as  the  bibliography  indicates, 
standard  references,  with  particular  weight  given  to  primary 
sources,  especially  where  a poet's  prose  clarifies  his  attitude 
toward  life  and  art. 
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Finally,  in  the  way  of  personal  acknowledgment,  I wish 
to  state  my  indebtedness  to  Professor  Edward  A.  Post,  major 
advisor,  for  the  patience  and  generosity  of  his  friendly  guid- 
ance and  for  numerous  helpful  ideas  and  criticisms.  To 
Professor  George  M.  Sneath,  also,  I am  grateful  for  encouraging 
suggestions  and  advice. 


I BASES  OF  CRITICAL  EVALUATION 


The  purpose  of  this  introductory  section  is  to  establish 
a framework  of  critical  reference  hy  setting  forth  bases  of 
evaluation.  To  define  points  of  reference  is  necessary  in 
order  to  give  meaning  to  experience  in  literature.  Failing 
such  a framework,  criticism  easily  degenerates  into  expression 
of  personal  likes  and  dislikes,  preoccupation  with  technique, 
verbal  argument,  and  so  forth.  In  this  exposition,  in  which 
the  coherence  is  ideological  and  evaluative,  rather  than  bio- 
graphical or  historical,  underlying  assumptions  are  stated  in 
order  to  facilitate  analysis  and  comparison.  The  three-dimen- 
sional framework  represented  by  the  three  bases  of  evaluation — 
philosophical,  esthetic,  and  semantic — is  intended  as  a “climate 
of  opinion"  for  the  chapters  that  follow. 

A.  The  American  tradition:  philosophical  elements 

of  the  American  Way 

Because  art  is  a product  of  the  cultural  pattern,  the  sig- 
nificance of  American  literature  may  be  defined  by  its  relation 
to  those  values  that  are  more  or  less  distinctively  American. 

In  so  far  as  American  literature  is  a free  expression  of  the 
human  spirit  conditioned  by  a way  of  life,  American  poetry  is 
an  outgrowth  of  the  American  experience.  The  main  theme  here 
is  how  democracy  affects  and  is  affected  by  poetry  as  an  art 
of  interpreting  and  clarifying  experience. 
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(1)  American  democracy  as  a qualitative  ideal 
and  an  emergent  cultural  pattern 

As  a social  construct  democracy  is  the  most  enriching  for 
the  individual  and  the  most  practical  for  the  general  social 
welfare.  In  promoting  a better  quality  of  human  life,  it  stands 
superior  to  societies  based  on  force  or  artificial  selection. 

Its  keynote  is  "the  necessity  fo t the  participation  of  every 
mature  human  being  in  formation  of  the  values  that  regulate  the 
living  of  men  together...,"'1'  thus  giving  everyone  an  equal  op- 
portunity for  the  development  of  his  individual  excellence, 
it  is  precisely  this  qualitative  ideal  - growth  of  excellence 
through  participation  - that  distinguishes  genuine  democracy 
from  what  unsympathetic  critics  have  called  "the  democratic 
dogma"  of  leveling  all  values  downward.  It  is  "precisely  be- 
cause she  admits  all  comers,"  says  Stuart  Pratt  Sherman,  that 
"she  can  put  her  standards  very  high."  "Democracy,  politically 
or  socially  considered,  is  a method  of  recruiting  a superior 
class.  "2 

This  concern  for  the  qualitative  excellence  of  the  individual 
functioning  as  a member  of  a democratic  social  group,  this  belief 
in  the  superiority  of  the  common  man  given  his  chance  to  grow  to 
the  utmost  of  his  potential  capacity  - this  promise  and  dream  of 
America  - has  not  always  found  the  right  soil  for  organic  develop- 
ment, has  not  often  been  realized  under  conditions  at  variance 
with  democratic  opportunity.  To  the  extent  that  life  in  America 
has  given  scope  to  the  talents  of  all  indiscriminately,  admitting 
all  comers  - the  incompetent,  the  impatient,  the  ignorant,  the 
arrogant,  the  unscrupulous  - to  that  extent  has  the  American  ex- 

^John  Dewey,  Intelligence  in  the  Modern  World,  400. 

The  Genius  of  Democracy , 128. 
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periment  bean  jeopardized.  The  darker  that  the  weeds  of  un- 
democratic forces  might  suffocate  the  natural  growth  of  the 
democratic  mind  has  more  than  once  been  the  source  of  fear, 
confhsion,  and  despair.  The  present  day  is  no  exception,  with 
its  carry-overs  of  inequality,  racial  discrimination,  religious 
intolerance,  specious  patriotism,  cut-throat  selfishness, 
factional  struggling  for  political  and  economic  power,  retreat 
from  intellectual  and  civic  responsibility,  monopoly,  and  pro- 
paganda. These  and  other  rank  growths  must  be  seen  for  what 
they  are  - not  democratic,  not  American  because  not  integral 
to  the  American  Way.  As  negative  values  and  counterparts  of 
authentic  Americanism  they  may  be  regarded  as  deviations  from 
the  deepening  stream  of  American  life. 

Although  hindered  by  such  weeds  flourishing  in  a climate 
of  cultural  tolerance,  by  the  cultural  lag,  and  by  vested 
interests,  social  as  well  as  economic,  an  American  perspective 
has  nevertheless  emerged.  Its  slow  formulation  is  evidence  of 
its  sure,  organic  growth;  its  varying  forms  testify  to  its 
functional  adaptability  to  new  and  ever-changing  conditions. 

Never  dogmatic  or  authoritarian  in  temper,  it  has  sprung  from 
the  Puritan  individualism  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  romantic 
liberalism  of  the  late  eighteenth  century,  and  the  laissez-faire 
principles  of  the  nineteenth  century1  to  become  the  practical 
idealism  of  the  twentieth  century.  Tracing  its  origins  to  the 
Reformation  and  the  Enlightenment,  it  is  radical  in  its  non-con- 
formity, liberal  in  its  tolerance,  spiritual  in  its  democracy, 

3-See  John  Dewey,  "The  Future  of  liberalism,"  in  The  Problems  of 
Men. 
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sceptical  in  its  anti-European  bias,  practical  in  its  idealism, 
experimental  in  its  method  and  attitude,  self-reliant  in  its 
individualism,  plain  iit  its  living,  oo-operative  in  its  spirit, 
intellectual  in  its  sense  of  responsibility,  edueative  in  its 
institutions,  and  religious  by  nature.  Such  has  been  the 
character  of  the  American  experience. 

In  the  pages  that  follow,  these  historical  elements  of  the 
American  tradition  are  briefly  described,  being  offered  here  as 
philosophical  bases  of  evaluating  American  poetry  for  its  truth 
to  the  way  of  American  life. 

(2)  American  Puritanism:  Individualism 

The  Puritan  tradition  in  America  arose  out  of  the  Puritan 
movement  in  Engl  and, but  whereas  Militant  Puritanism  in  England 
(embodied  in  the  work  and  leadership  of  Cromwell,  Vane,  and 
Milton)  was  submerged  by  the  Restoration,  In  America  Puritanism 
fused  with  Quakerism  to  form  the  vein  of  iron  in  the  democratic 
character.  In  an  essay-long  rejoinder  to  the  attacks  on  Puritan- 
ism during  the  Twenties,  Stunat  Pratt  Sherman  demonstrated  that 
Puritanism  was  one  of  the  vital,  progressive,  democratic  forces 
of  the  modern  spirit.1  The  essential  characteristics  of  "the 
eternal  Puritan"  are  summarized  as 

dissatisfaction  with  the  past,  courage  to  break  sharply 
from  it,  a vision  of  a better  life,  and  a serious  desire 
to  make  that  better  life  prevail--a  desire  reflecting  at 
once  his  sturdy  individualism  and  his  clear  sense  for  the 
need  of  social  solidarity.  In  these  respects  all  true  g 
Puritans  in  all  ages  and  places  of  the  world,  are  alike. 

lr,What  Is  a Puritan?"  in  The  Genius  of  America,  3-75. 

2 Ibid  • , 55-56. 
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These  attitudes  of  mind  can  he  designated,  in  order,  as  the 
Break  with  the  Past,  Idealism,  Inner  Self-Discipline,  Self- 
Reliant  Individual  ism , and  Community  of  Spirit. 

Pervasive  and  focal  in  these  and  other  characteristics 
noted  by  Sherman  is  the  element  of  Individualism.  It  is  both 
the  background  and  the  foreground  of  the  Puritan  mind,  con- 
sciously and  subconsciously  operative  in  nearly  all  the  elements 
of  the  American  Way.  Precipitated  by  non-conformity  and 
separatism,  the  Puritan  life  was 

in  all  affairs  of  the  soul,  a self-governing  life... 
a free  life,  subject  only  to  divine  commands  which 
each  individual  has  the  right  to  interpret  for  him- 
self. ..the  Puritan  mind  began  to  appeal  from  the 
letter  to  the  spirit  of  Scripture,  from  Scripture 
to  scholarship,  and  from  scholarship  to  the  verdict 
of  the  philosophic  reason. . .with  a lively  perception 
that  truth  is  something  growing,  steadily  revealing 
itself,  breaking  upon  us  like  a dawn;  and,  not  less 
significant,  his  recognition  that  true  religion  must 
be  in  harmony  with  reason  and  experience. ^ 

These  concepts  of  spiritual  self-reliance  and  revelation  through 
insight  are  familiar  aspects  of  Quakerism.  Anti- authoritarian 
through  and  through,  the  Quaker  relied  on  his  individual  in- 
tuition as  a positive  value,  not  an  expedient.  His  was  a deeply 
religious  faith,  unaided  and  unfettered  by  the  external  disciplines 
of  creed,  ritual,  or  preachment.  Every  man  was  to  be  his  own 
priest,  according  to  the  sanctity  of  his  individual  Inner  light. 

In  the  nineteenth  century  this  belief  in  discipline  and 
intuition  from  within  flows  strong  and  clear  as  a main  current 
in  the  thinking  of  Emerson  and  Whitman.  Such  "primary  wisdom" 

^Ibid. , 61-63. 
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Emerson  variously  termed  Spontaneity,  Instinct,  Intuition, 

Whim;  it  represented  the  deepest  source  of  realized  truth  that 
man  was  heir  to.  Self- trust  is  there  source  of  the  true  scholar, 
of  Man  Thinking,  who,  holding  by  himself,  "learns  that  in  going 
down  into  the  secrets  of  his  own  mind  he  has  descended  into  the 
secrets  of  all  minds."1  No  one  was  readier  than  Whitman  to 
value  Individuality  "as  counterpoise  to  the  leveling  tendencies 

o 

of  democracy  and  for  other  reasons..."  To  offset  the  pressures 

of  conformity  and  over- ref inement , Americans  needed  the  leaven  of 

a "healthy  average  personalism,"  "'the  great  pride  of  man  in  him- 

sfclf. * But  this  was  no  invitation  to  crude  and  rampant  license. 

This  ‘pride1  was  "not  inconsistent  with  obedience,  humility, 

deference,  and  self- questioning. " Man  must  be  "properly  trained 

in  sanest,  highest  freedom"  in  order  to"become  a law,  and  series 

5 

of  laws,  unto  himself;"  "all  that  a person  does  or  thinks  is  of 

g 

consequenoe. " Because  it  is  a disciplined  and  responsible  law, 

7 

the  authority  of  the  individual  conscience  will  express  the 
innate  Godhood  of  man.  Through  the  divinity  in  himself,  "every 


man  shall  be  his  own  priest 


H 8 


Independent  of  churches,  creeds, 


and  priests,  the  true  democratic  Religion  will  shine  forth  in  a 

9 

superior  breed  of  man.  Democratic  literature  must  bring  forth 
and  strengthen  "the  latent  eternal  intuitional  sense,  in  humanity, 
of  fairness,  manliness,  decorum, etc. , " which,  indeed,  "by  self- 
suppliance  is  sine  qua  non  to  democracy.  And  the  function  of 

1,TThe  American  Scholar ^ " p-'Vor  a fuller  discussion  of  Emerson's 
belief  in  the  power  of  individual  insight,  see  below,  pp.  I<j$~203, 
^Democratic  Vistas,  £95.**  "Ibid.,  295. 

4lbid.,  2$5.  5Ibid.,  275 

^Preface  to  Leaves  of  Grass, (1855) , 

^Democratic  Vistas . 318.  ^Preface 

9 Democratic  Vistas.  299.  ®u 


Ibid. , 325. 
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government  is  not  only  to  rule  by  authority  and  law  but  "to 
train  communities  through  all  their  grades,  beginning  with 
individuals  and  ending  there  again,  to  rule  themselves."1 

The  true  Puritan  spirit  was  very  different  from  the  hard 
austerity  of  the  New  England  theocracy.  The  implications  that 
have  attached  to  the  much-maligned  term  "puritanical"  have  their 
origin  not  in  the  Puritanism  of  Milton,  Roger  Williams,  and 
Whitman, but  in  negative  distortions:  morbid  introspection,  smug 

self-righteousness,  suppression  of  the  emotional  self,  moralistic 
rationalization,  and  other  egocentric  attitudes.  Authentic 
Puritan  individualism  , disciplined  by  conditions  of  pioneering 
in  the  wilderness,  could  not  accept  the  romantic  notion  that  the 
individual  was  master  of  his  destiny  and  captain  of  his  fate. 
Puritan  individualism  was  a vital  rather  than  an  eccentric  dis- 
cipline, a realistic  rather  than  a romantic  liberty:  vital  because 

rough-hewn  by  a rigorous  climate,  physical  and  intellectual  , and 
tempered  by  the  shooks  of  experience  into  a rugged  stoicism  and 
resolve,  not  resigned  to  a passive  acceptance  of  circumstance. 

N or  should  Puritan  and  Emersonian  individualism  be  confused 
with  the  brittle,  unco- operative  character  of  laissez-faire  or 
"rugged  individualism."  No  tradition  could  live  long  merely  as 
a revolt  against  specific  external  restraints.  Puritanism  was 
deep  and  positive  in  its  insistence  on  freedom  for  growth  from 
within  of  the  integrated,  mature,  and  therefore  self-reliant, 
individuality.  Humble  in  its  self- questioning,  intdtive  in  its 

•^Pemocrati c Vistas,  2- #6. 


method,  tolerant  in  its  regard  for  the  right  of  religious  choice, 
and  disciplined  by  experience,  this  spiritual  individualism  be- 
came both  responsive  and  responsible  to  conscience,  character, 
and  community.  In  the  context  of  this  individualism  "character" 
is  synonymous  with  integrity,  with  loyalty  to  one's  achieved  self, 
xkA  with  the  right  to  individual  excellence  and  choice,  and  with 
integration  (achieved  harmony  within  oneself,  with  others,  and 
with  nature).  These  aspects  of  American  individualism  have  be- 
come significant  elements  of  the  modem  philosophy  of  experience. 

(3)  Non- Conform ism  and  Tolerance 

Grounded  in  experience,  recognizing  the  authority  of  its 
intuitive  consciousness  only,  and  insistent  on  the  right  of 
religious  choice,  the  Puritan  faith  was  non- conformist  from  its 
very  roots. 

The  non-conformity  of  revolt  against  ecclesiastical  authority 
and  formalism  is  well  known.  Not  so  well  known  is  the  intellectual 
base  from  which  non- conformism  operated:  the  conviction,  the 

knowledge  from  experience,  that  only  the  man  who  can  think  for 
himself  is  a free  man.  Freedom  of  thought  and  inquiry,  freedom 
to  think  through  to  the  meaning  of  one's  own  experience,  to  place 
one's  own  evaluation  on  life  - that  was  the  quintessence  of  the 
democratic  spirit.  This,  the  ri^it  of  individual  interpretation, 
was  the  most  inalienable  right  of  all.  Freedom  of  conscience  was 
therefore  not  only  protected  by  separation  of  Church  and  State 
but  also,  on  the  part  of  the  more  alert,  jealously  guarded  against 
the  encroachments  of  indoctrination,  dogma,  oasuistry  and  rhetoric. 
In  Emerson's  words,  "The  faith  that  stands  on  authority  is  not 


. . 


faith.  The  reliance  on  authority  measures  the  decline  of 

religion,  the  withdrawal  of  the  soul."1  Dogmatism  of  any  sort, 

however  indirect,  was  the  Anti-Christ.  When  the  Massachusetts 

theocracy  violated  the  Independent  principles  of  the  ’New  England 

way, 1 Thomas  Hooker  and  his  followers  seceded  to  the  Connecticut 

£ 

wilderness  of  Hartford. 

Hon- conformity , then,  is  not  a break  with  the  democratic 
past,  but  is  "a  continuation  of  the  responsibility  to  break  witji 
conformity  when  the  object  of  ccnfo  unity  has  failed  to  move  along 

rz 

the  stream  of  life."  It  springs  as  a pragmatic  necessity  out 

of  "the  need  of  improvising  co-operative  adjustments  to  meet 

4 

new  conditions."  Whereas  conformity  represents  the  power  of 
social  convention  making  itself  relt  through  imitation,  sug- 
gestion, conservation  and  solidarity,  non-conformity  seeks  free 
play  for  inventiveness,  originality,  personal  conviction  and 
growth,  critical  intelligence,  sharing  and  give-and-take.,  non- 
conformity is  in  harmony  witn  democracy  as  an  evolutionary  con- 
cept, and  in  conflict  with  sentimental  and  sacrosanct  patterns 
and  creeds. 

A corollary  of  non-conformity  was  tolerance.  As  early  as 
16^4,  the  date  of  Milton's  Areopagitica,  Roger  Williams  gave 
historic  expression  to  the  principle  of  freedom  of  conscience. 
"Forcing  of  conscience  is  soul- rape. .. No  man  shall  be  bound  to 
worship  or  maintain  a worship  against  his  own  will."  As  the 
civil  power  is  derived  from  the  social  compact,  its  authority 
"is  not  religious,  Christian,  etc.,  but  natural,  humane,  and 
civil."  The  belief  in  natural  rights  also  found  expression  in 

Thomas  Jefferson’s  anti- cleri cal ism.  Like  Williams,  he  d is- 
l"The  Over-soul,"  3C,  vtc.  2V. L. Farrington,  Main  Currents 

^(3 ward  a.  Post, unpublished  essadi 5 *merl  can  Thourfit.  I,  53. 

•John  Dewey,  ibid.  504.  \ 
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trusted  theology  as  casuistry  and  religious  indoctrination  as 
an  encroachment  upon  freedom  of  conscience  and  belief.  If  he 
opposed  the  establishment  of  a Chair  of  Divinity  it  was  because 
he  believed  so  thoroughly  in  the  necessity  of  intellectual  free- 
dom to  spiritual  and  political  democracy.  Public- supported 
secular  education,  Jefferson  felt  to  be  the  most  effective 
agency  for  practicing  as  well  as  teaching  tolerance  of  opinion 
and  belief,  the  more  so  because  it  was  a communal,  not  a sectarian, 
institution.^-  Franklin,  Emerson,  Whitman,  and  John  Dewey  are 
other  distinguished  minds  in  the  lineage  of  those  who  have  taken 
a stand  against  the  illiberal  and  divisive  nature  of  theological 
dogma,  and  #10  have  looked  to  democratic  education  and  literature 

for  "the  realization  of  the  d emocratic  ideal  as  a vital  moral 

2 

and  spiritual  ideal  in  human  affairs." 

The  method  of  democracy  is  the  method  of  "a  positive 
toleration  which  amounts  to  sympathetic  regard  fof  the  intel- 
ligence and  personality  of  others,  even  if  they  hold  views  op- 
posed to  ours,  and  of  scientific  inquiry  into  facts  and  testing 
of  ideas."  American  tolerance  is  based  not  on  indifference  or 
hostility  to  religion  but  on  the  diversity  and  vitality  of 

various  beliefs,  "each  fairly  sure  that,  with  a fair  field  and 

4 

no  favor,  it  could  make  its  own  way."  That  at  least  is  the 
purpose  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  that  guarantees  tolerance  through 
freedom  of  assembly,  freedom  of  the  press,  and  freedom  of  expression. 

^■See  later  section-?  pp.  C-f.  p.  <7,  on  public  education. 

2John  Dewey,  ibid.,  1036. 

3Ibid.,  775. 

4Ibid. , 706. 
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(#)  Spiritual  Democracy 

From  the  foregoing, it  is  obvious  that  Puritan  individu- 
alism, non-conformity,  and  tolerance  implied  a thoroughgoing 
spiritual  democracy.  In  spiritual  self-reliance  the  individual 
realized  the  spiritual  truth  of  his  own  individuality  and 
character;  in  non-conformity  and  tolerance  he  repudiated  the 
Old  World  alliance  of  ecclesiastical  and  political  authority 
and  opened  the  way  for  a spiritually  democratic  society  in 
which  every  individual  might  realize  himself,  and  "culture 
would  then  be  for  the  first  time  in  human  history  an 
individual  achievement  and  not  a class  possession."^ 

The  doctrine  of  the  perfectibility  of  man,  antitheti- 
cal to  the  supernatural  terrorism  of  a Calvinistic  God, 
focussed  attention  on  the  potential  goodness  of  human  nature, 
as  distinguished  from  the  doctrine  of  depravity  and  original 
sin.  From  Milton  through  Whitman  and  beyond,  the  idea  of 
man's  innate  goodness  has  operated  as  a moving  force  behind 
democracy  and  progress.  EFo  longer  was  human  nature  conceived 
as  the  scapegoat  of  Destiny  or  the  error  of  Creation.  Eman- 
cipated from  the  inferior  status  of  a passive  tool  of  a mystic 
deity,  man  ceased  to  be  satisfied  with  resigned  submission 
to  fate.  Instead,  he  felt  ennobled  by  his  new  inheritance. 

"The  one  thing  in  the  world,  of  value,  is  the  active 
soul.  This  every  man  is  entitled  to;  this  every  man 
contains  within  him,  although  in  almost  all  men  ob- 
structed and  as  yet  unborn. " 2 


Jlbid.,  728. 

^Emerson,  "The  American  Scholar"^  Tt 
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Holding  this  gift  in  common  with  all  humanity,  "he  then 

learns  that  in  going  down  into  the  secrets  of  his  own  mind 

he  has  descended  into  the  secrets  of  all  minds."  "It  is 

one  soul  that  animates  allmen. " Anchored  in  the  experience 

of  this  world,  modem  man  had  no  need  of  searching  the 

heavenly  skies  for  external  guidance.  "Only  so  much  do  I 

know  as  I have  lived Life  is  my  dictionary."^  Once  man's 

own  experience  was  made  meaningful  from  within  (through  the 

revelations  of  his  own  insight),  he  came  into  possession  of 

the  divinity  that  was  man's,  he  shared  the  spirit  of  man. 

As  an  expression  of  the  ideal  possibilities  of  man's 

human  nature,  religious  thinking  became  naturalized. 

We  are  all  believers  in  natural  religion;  we  all  agree 
that  the  health  and  integrity  of  man  is  self-respect, 
self-subsistency,  a regard  to  natural  conscience.  All 
education  is  to  accustom  him  to  trust  himself , i ...  .not 
to  hang  on  the  world  as  a pensioner,  a permitted  person, 
but  an  adult,  self- searching  soul,  brave  to  assist  or 
resist  a world:  only  humble  and  docile  before  the 
source  of  the  wisdom  he  has  discovered  within  him. 

I object,  of  course,  to  the  claim  of  miraoulous  dispensa 
tion. ..it  comes  from  without,  not  within.  This  positive 
historical,  authoritative  scheme  is  not  consistent  with 
our  experience  or  our  expectations.  It  is  something 
not  in  Nature:  it  is  contrary  to  that  law  of  Nature 
which  all  wise  men  recognize;  namely,  never  to  require 
a larger  cause  than  is  necessary  to  the  effect.** 

"America  shall  introduce  a pure  religion"  based  on  "the 

a 

sufficiency  of  the  moral  sentiment."  Since  man  was  destined 
for  society,  he  was  endowed  with  a sense  of  right  and  wrong, 
the  true  foundation  of  morality. 


^Quotations  in  this  paragraph  are  from  "The  American  scholar" 
Emerson:  "Speech  at  Second  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Free 
3 Religious  Association,”  XL, 

Emerson:  "The  Sovereignty  of  Ethics^  XT, 3. • %. 
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". .morality , compassion,  generosity,  are  innate  elements 
of  the  human  constitution" , in  contrast  to  which  particular 
religious  precepts  and  dogmas  are  "totally  unconnected  with 
morality."'1'  In  the  Preamble,  Jefferson  stated  the  necessity 
of  the  American  peopled  taking  the  "separate  and  equal  station 
to  which  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  nature’s  God  entitle  them." 

It  naturally  followed  that  the  ready-made  God  of  super- 
naturalism was  inconsistent  with  creating  God  in  man. 

Emerson's  Divinity  School  Address  is  perhaps  the  most  historic 
statement  in  American  letters  of  that  fact.  Whitman,  too, 
jta in*  mindful  of  the  illuminating  influence  of  science,  was 
conscious  of  "the  fossil  theology  of  the  mythic-materialistic, 
superstitious,  untaught  and  credulous,  fable-loving,  primitive 
ages  of  humanity."^  "It  is  also  not  consistent  with  the 

reality  of  the  soul  to  admit  that  there  is  anything  in  the 

/ 

known  universe  more  divine  than  men  and  women."  It  was  more 
than  a streak  of  impishness  that  moved  Emily  Dickinson  to 
write  "..in  the  name  of  the  bee,  the  butterfly,  and  the  breeze 
Ideals,  religious  or  otherwise,  are  not  pre-existent  in 
some  Platonic,  transcendental  realm  of  values,  merely  waiting 
to  be  drawn  by  the  reach  of  human  aspiration;  no  such  super- 
natural and  antecedent  source  or  authority  exists.  The  real 
ideal  is  not  made  of  imaginary  stuff,  but  "out  of  the  hard 

^Jefferson,  Living  Thoughts  Library,  ed.  Dewey,  p.92. 

~Ibid.,  p.  23. 

''Whitman,  Democratic  Vistas,  311 

Preface  (1655 ) . 
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stuff  of  the  world  of  physical  and  social  experience."  It 
"has  its  roots  in  natural  conditions;  it  emerges  when  the 
imagination  idealizes  existence  by  laying  hold  of  the  pos- 
sibilities offered  to  thought  and  action. In  such  an 
experiential  setting,  natural  religion  "can  come  only  from 
more  intense  realization  of  values  that  inhere  in  the  actual 
connections  of  human  beings  with  one  another." 

The  objection  to  supernaturalism  is  that  it  stands  in 
the  way  of  an  effective  realization  of  the  sweep  and 
depth  of  the  implications  of  natural  human  relations. 

It  stands  in  the  way  of  using  the  means  that  are  in  2 
our  power  to  make  radical  changes  in  these  relations." 

It  is  indeed  difficult  to  see  how  a vital,  democratic  belief — 

a common  faith — can  be  reared  upon  traditional  conceptions 

of  this  life  as  a penance  for  the  soul,  of  men  as  the  ignorant 

and  helpless  "children  of  God".  The  American  Way,  spawned 

in  the  fresh  waters  of  the  New  World,  is  fundamentally  a 

belief  in  the  sufficiency  of  human  intelligence* * 3,  in  the 

meaning  of  life,  and  the  brotherhood  of  man. 

{$)  Intellectual  Democracy 
It  follows  from  everything  that  has  been  said  about 
Puritan  individualism,  intuitive  immediacy  of  insight,  non- 
conformity to  pressures,  freedom  of  conscience,  tolerance, 
and  spiritual  democracy,  that  intellectual  democracy  is 
implicit  in  all  of  these.  The  history  of  the  Puritan  is  not 
without  its  champions  of  intellectual  freedom.  Among  these, 

pDewey,  1022-23 

^Ibid. , 1034 

3Cf • , Empiric  optimism,  pp.  2^*3 o. 
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Koger  Williams  and  John  Milton — teacher  and  pupil-1- were 
heroic  pioneers  of  the  free  mind  , and  to  them  we  are  indebted 
for  much  of  our  modern  belief  in  intellectual  democracy. 

In  Areopagitica,  the  Puritan  declaration  of  intellectual 
independence , Milton  associated  reason  with  freedom  of  choice^ 
and  freedom  of  choice  with  freedom  of  conscience  or  thought. 
"(Jive  me  the  liberty  to  know,  to  utter,  and  to  argue  freely 
according  to  conscience,  above  all  liberties."  Freedom  of 
inquiry,  of  thought,  of  speech  are  paramount  to  all  other 
liberties,  and  menaced  not  only  by  official  censorship  of 
the  word  but  also  by  the  "prelatical  tradition  of  crowding 
free  consciences  and  Christian  liberties  into  canons  and 
precepts  of  men."  Canons  and  precepts  threatened,  and  often 
destroyed,  freedom  of  mind  and  conscience  by  means  of  canal- 
ized rhetoric  and  emotional  abstractions. 

But  doctrinal  dogma  and  precept,  though  powerful  to  this 
day,  are  not  the  only  pressures  making  for  intellectual  con- 
formity. society  itself,  as  an  institutionalization  of  habits 
of  mind  and  behavior,  tends  to  fix  and  harden  into  traditions, 
codes  of  belief  and  conduct,  ritual  and  symbolic  action, 
sentimental  patterns  of  thought  and  feeling — a whole  body  of 
social  magic.  Against  this  thick  wall  of  conformity,  democracy, 
if  it  is  to  be  the  fulfillment  of  the  promise  that  was,  if 
it  is  to  realize  the  potentialities  of  the  free  imagination, 

1 r , 

"God  trusts  him  LmanJ  with  the  gift  of  reason  to  be  his  own 
chooser. .. .when  God  gave  him  reason,  he  gave  him  freedom  to 
choose,  for  reason  is  but  choosing.." 
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must  erect  certain  guarantees  and  safeguards.  The  public 
school  is  one  or  these.  The  Bill  of  wights  is  another.  The 
freedoms  of  belief,  speech,  press,  assembly,  and  petition 
are  aspects  of  intellectual  and  moral  freedom,  ror  it  is  through 
and  in  them  that  intellectual  liberty  lives.  It  is  a well- 
established  point  in  democratic  philosophy  that  a democracy 
thrives  on  dissent.  The  tradition  of  free  disoussion  of  the 
most  controversial  topics  is  vital  to  an  experimental  democracy, 
and  goes  back  as  a conscious  principle  at  least  to  Milton  and 
our  Puritan  forebears.  And  today  it  is  generally  recognized 
that  only  through  the  airing  of  differences  can  society  benefit 
from  the  ind ispensable  opposition. 

In  the  final  analysis,  intellectual  democracy  justifies 
itself,  as  do  the  other  elements  of  the  American  Way,  by  its 
pragmatic  value  as  a contribution  to  the  individual  and 
society.  According  to  the  democratic  credo,  political  and 
legal  equality  is  the  right  of  all  ("all  men  are  created  equal"). 
But  that  is  not  to  say  that  all  men  are  equally  endowed  by 
nature:  democracy  does  not  assign  an  equality  of  value  to 

each  individual.  Each  individual  is  entitled  to  an  equal 
chance  for  developing  his  own  capacities,  but  the  value  of  his 
contribution  can  be  assessed  only  when  it  enters  into  the  final 
pooled  intelligence  made  up  of  contributions  from  all.  Pre- 
cisely because  of  the  psychological  and  natural  inequality  must 
the  equality  of  opportunity  be  established  and  protected  by 
law.'*'  The  Quakers  were  among  the  very  first  in  America  to 
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practice  this  equality  of  approach  to  truth  together  with  a 
weighing  of  the  value  of  each  contribution  (according  to  age, 
value  of  service,  continuity  of  service,  and  value  of  group 
opinion).  Such  evaluative  democracy  of  the  intellect  is  ideal 
democracy,  the  negation  of  the  "democracy  of  numbers".  Yea, 
verily,  "The  learned  and  the  studious  of  thought  have  no 
monopoly  of  wisdom..."^ 

Freedom,  especially  intellectual  freedom  (with  its  con- 
comitant legal  rights),  is  one  of  the  indispensable  conditions 
to  the  realization  of  social  progress  and  the  potential 
excellence  of  the  individual.  As  has  already  been  indicated, 
the  nubile  school  was  established  (legally,  as  early  as  1642- 
1649)  to  provide  that  intellectual  freedom  and,  through  social 
unity,  the  virtues  of  tolerance  and  spiritual  unity.  From  the 
very  first  the  interdependence  of  democracy  and  the  public 
school  was  conceded  almost  unanimously.  Consequently  in  the 
domain  of  public  education  the  fear  of  governmental  action 
never  became  dominant;  positive  and  constructive  action  was 
eagerly  sought  through  government,  local  and  state,  if  not 
national. 

The  American  faith  in  education  has  been  grounded  in 
the  belief  that  without  education  the  ideal  of  free  and 
equal  opportunity  is  an  idle  fantasy;  that  of  all  the 
guarantees  of  free  development,  education  is  the  surest 
and  the  most  effective.2 

(6)  Break  with  the  Past 

A distinguishing  feature  of  the  American  experience  has 
been  a readiness  to  break  with  the  dead  past.  Aided  by  the 

^Emerson, "The  Over-Soul.”  % Zltf. 
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physical  separation  from  the  01(3  World,  the  ties  with  Europe 
have,  bit  by  bit,  been  relinquished.  The  original  settlers, 
many  of  them  indentured  servants,  sought  refuge  from  intoler- 
ance and  persecution.  Throughout  our  history,  immigrants  have 
arrived  on  American  shores  in  a desire  to  escape  mentally  and 
morally  from  ills  and  traditions  abroad.  Symbolized  and 
abetted  by  the  physical  break- away,  the  intellectual  and  psycho- 
logical release  has  been  even  more  impressive,  as  the  preceding 
interpretation  of  non-conformity,  individualism,  and  intellectual 
and  spiritual  democracy  has  revealed. 

America  represented  a new  mode  of  life,  a new  social 
system,  a new  start  in  life.  The  hardships  and  severities  of 
the  first  years  placed  a heavy  tax  on  the  practical  sagacity  of 
the  Colonists.  Faced  with  new  conditions,  they  had  the  choice 
of  either  submitting  to  circumstance  or  sloughing  off  the 
non- functional  ingredients  in  their  cultural  past  and  letting 
new  growths  take  their  place.  It  is  in  a pioneer  existence 
most  of  all  that  "A  heritage  is  not  transmitted;  it  must  be 
conquered. • Without  some  technic  of  progress  a pioneering 
civilization  cannot  survive. 

The  Puritan  of  course  was  already  by  experience  and 

2 

tradition  separatist  and  non- conformist.  So  was  the  Quaker, 

whose  repudiation  of  the  dead  past  took  symbolic  form  in  such 
non- conformist  actions  as  refusing  to  register  births  and  to 
mark  graves,  and  in  the  practice  of  wearing  no  mourning  and 
keeping  no  records.  And  as  the  pioneer  settlers  moved  inland, 

^Malraux,  Andre,  ’’The  Cultural  Heritage”  ^ « Cct  * ' , 7 

2Cf.  the  quotations  from  Sherman  on  pages  f and  ^ a(>ov6.  ' '■ 
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the  dead  weight  of  the  past  lifted  until  even  the  law  of  the 
tidewater  gave  way  to  the  law  of  the  wilderness.  Again  and 
again  the  Puritan  spirit  in  the  American  rebelled  against  the 
past,  even  its  own  past,  whenever  it  turned  into  the  leaden 
weight  of  conformity  arresting  and  stifling  the  free  spirit 
of  the  pioneer. 

In  "The  American  Scholar”,  Emerson,  mindful  of  our 
cultural  sycophancy  to  Europe,  issued  an  American  declaration 
of  intellectual  independence.  That  his  essay  was  wholly 
positive  and  constructive  in  its  bearing  upon  the  re-orienta- 
tion  of  the  American  mind  indicates  that  Emerson's  desire  to 
break  with  a deference  to  the  past  was  not  a desire  to  repudiate 
the  pastf-lock,  stock,  and  barrel — but  was  a wish  to  see  the 
past  work  itself  out  into  a realized  and  meaningful  experience. 

Walt  Whitman,  too,  had  a functional  attitude  toward  the 
past:  a repudiation  of  its  dead wood,  a high  regard  for  the 

seeds  that  could  send  up  new  shoots  in  the  soil  of  the  present. 
Yesterday  was  valued  only  for  its  insight  into  today.  Eis 
Preface  to  Leaves  of  Grass  opens  with: 

America  does  not  repel  the  past  or  what  it  has 
produced  under  its  forms  or  amid  other  politics  or  the 
idea  of  castes  or  the  old  religions. .. accepts  the  lesson 
with  calmness. .. is  not  so  impatient  as  has  been  supposed 
that  the  slough  still  sticks  to  opinions  and  manners  and 
literature  while  the  life  which  served  its  requirements 
has  passed  into  the  new  life  of  the  new  forms... 

And  later  in  the  same  essay  he  describes  the  poet  as  saying 

to  the  past  ’’Rise  and  walk  before  me  that  I may  realize  you.” 


. 


The  real  interest  of  the  American  people  in  the  past,  he  says 

elsewhere,  is  not  to  accept  the  past  as  a model, 

but  to  attain  fuller,  more  definite  comparisons,  warnings, 
and  the  insight  to  ourselves,  our  own  present,  and  our 
own  far  grander,  different,  future  history,  religion, 
social  customs,  etc.l 

(7)  Scepticism  of  European  Culture 
From  what  has  been  said  under  "non- conformity"  and  "break 
with  the  past",  it  is  plain  that  Americans  established  on  this 
continent  a new  mode  of  living  and  thinking.  Born  of  necessity 
and  desire,  this  American  perspective  was  distrustful  of 
habits  and  customs  traditionally  associated  with  Europe. 
Inalienable  human  rights  replaced  distinctions  of  caste,  wealth, 
and  title.  Free  education  was  made  the  birthright  of  all,  as 
a guarantee  against  special  privilege  and  indoctrination. 

Church  was  separated  from  State;  clerical  authority  was  made 
subservient  to  the  state,  from  many  minds  abolished  altogether. 
Dogma  and  precept  and  verbalistic  rhetoric  were  feared  as 
encroachments  on  freedom  of  mind. 

Aversion  to  European  traditionalism  was  also  expressed 
in  warnings  by  native  critics  that  American  thought  and  letters 
were  over-deferential  to  British  standards.  These  critics  knew 
America  was  capable  of  producing  her  own  cultural  product,  a 
vital  literature  as  well  as  a challenging  philosophy  and  life. 

In  any  case,  a culture  cannot  be  borrowed;  it  must  be  achieved. 
The  old  culture  was  doomed  because  "it  was  built  upon  an  alliance 
of  political  and  spiritual  powers,  an  equilibrium  of  governing 

^Democratic  Vistas , 329 


and  leisure  classes'*  which  no  longer  existed  in  the  United 
States.'1'  American  culture  must  emerge  out  of  the  American 
experience,  consonant  with  the  ways  of  the  New  World  and  the 
new  dignity  of  the  common  man. 

(8)  Social  Democracy 

Implicit  in  the  democratic  freedoms  and  equalities 
already  mentioned  is  social  democracy.  Intellectual  and 
spiritual  democracy,  public  education,  and  break  with  the 
past  were  hardly  likely  to  make  for  social  distinctions. 

Once  the  spirit  of  man  became  democratic,  his  habits  and 
attitudes  tended  to  follow  suit.  And  possessing  this  human 
spirit  in  common  with  all  men,  man  was  free  and  equal.  This 
was  the  basis  of  the  greatest  of  all  inalienable  rights  of  the 
individual,  guaranteed  by  Puritan  individualism:  the  inalien- 

able right  to  excellence  in  moral  character  (self-realization) 
and  in  worthy  achievement. 

Social  democracy  was  thus  an  outgrowth  of  the  belief  in 
spiritual  equality.  It  was  also  directly  promoted  by  the 
importance  in  the  frontier  town  of  various  trades  and  occupa- 
tions; the  hunter,  the  woodsman,  the  builder,  the  farmer,  the 
artisan,  the  weaver,  the  housewife — these  once  more  became 
vital  foundations  of  living.  As  vocational  democracy 
flourished,  nobility,  aristocracy,  and  the  tradition  of  the 
gentlemen  declined  in  significance.  Geographical  and  ideo- 
logical remoteness  from  Europe  helped  destroy  class  difference 
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The  principle  or  ideal  of  social  democracy  also  expressed 
itself  in  the  tradition  of  "high  thinking  and  plain  living". 

From  the  beginning,  the  outward  show  of  distinction,  in  place 
of  excellence  itself,  was  very  largely  frowned  upon.  The 
fullest  expression  of  this  concept  was  found  amo ng  the  Quakers, 
who  sometimes  carried  their  desire  for  drabness  to  an  extreme. 

At  its  best,  however,  "plain  living"  was  motivated  by  "high 
thinking."  Thoreau’s  "experiment"  at  Walden  is  a case  in  point. 
With  Emerson,  too,  wealth  or  economic  luxury  was  incompatible 
with  "high  thinking".  As  Emerson  knew  from  personal  experience, 
Man  Thinking  must  learn 

to  relish  the  taste  of  fair  water  and  black  bread.  He 
may  leave  to  others  the  costly  conveniences  of  house- 
keeping, and  large  hospitality,  and  the  possession  of 
works  of  art.  Let  him  feel  that  genius  is  a hospitality, 
and  that  he  who  can  create  works  of  art  needs  not 
collect  them.  He  must  live  in  a chamber,  and  postpone 
his  self-indulgence,  forewarned  and  forearmed  against  that 
frequent  misfortune  of  men  of  genius, — the  taste  for 
luxury . 1 

The  principle  that  "all  men  are  created  equal"  was 
incorporated  into  legal  provisions  which  protected  the  individual 
against  arbitrary  discriminations  on  the  part  of  those  in 
authority,  and  which  secured  certain  basic  legal  and  political 
rights  such  as  the  right  to  vote,  to  hold  office,  to  trial  by 
jury,  and  so  forth.  The  equality  was  political  and  legal,  not 

p 

psychological  and  natural. 

A negative  counterpart  of  social  democracy  is  averagism. 

As  a part  of  the  frontier  way  of  life,  it  was  a step  in  the 
direction  of  social  democracy.  But  when  social  democracy  broke 


^Emerson,  "Man  the  Reformer"  X 
^Cf. , above,  p./k# 
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down  again  into  averagism,  the  ideal,  qualitative  ingredient 
disappeared,  and  democracy  became  the  "democracy  of  numbers." 

The  idea  that  nobody  is  better  than  anybody  else,  expressed 
most  often  in  the  egoistic  "I'm  as  good  as  you  are,"  wipes  out 
individual  differences,  unless  restricted  in  meaning  to  .'-potential 
goodness. 

(9)  Economic  Democracy 

Although  social  democracy  has  been  the  ideal  of  truly 
American  thought  and  endeavor,  the  American  past  has  not  been 
without  its  record  of  social  discrimination  and  economic  ex- 
ploitation. Laissez-faire  individualism1  led  to  a new  form  of 
concentrated  power,  discriminatory  in  its  Effect,  if  not  in 
its  purpose.  As  a rule,  business  men  in  the  United  States  have 
not  been  intentionally  exploitative;  but  the  social  effeots  of 
the  corporate  system  have  been  too  indirect  and  comprehensive 
for  business  leadership  to  understand.  The  effects  have,  never- 
theless, spelled  the  destruction  of  economic  security  and 
stability  for  large  masses  of  people. 

And  yet  our  best  American  thought  has  fully  sensed  the  im- 
portance of  economic  democracy.  Thomas  Jefferson  and  Whitman 
were  not  unmindful  of  its  importance,  as  these  excerpts  show: 

If  the  overgrown  wealth  of  an  individual  be  deemed 
dangerous  to  the  State,  thebest  corrective  is  the  law 
of  equal  inheritance  to  all  in  equal  degree;  and  the 
better,  as  this  enforces  a law  of  nature,  while  extra- 
taxation violates  it.^ 

^It  is  the  specious  democratic  connotations  of  the  terms 
"laissez-faire"  and  "free  enterprise"  that  give  them  a tone 
of  lip  service  to  democratic  thinking. 

^Thomas  Jefferson,  Livirg  Thoughts  Library,  147. 
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The  true  gravi tat ion- hold  of  liberalism  in  the  United 
States  will  be  a more  universal  ownership  of  property, 
general  homesteads,  general  comfort  - a vast,  inter- 
twining reticulation  of  wealth. .. democracy  looks  with 
suspicious,  ill- satisfied  eye  upon  the  very  poor,  the 
ignorant,  and  on  those  out  of  business.  She  asks  for 
men  and  women  with  occupations,  well-off,  owners  of 
houses  and  acres,  and  with  cash  in  the  bank...1 

In  the  nineteenth  century,  fear  was  voiced  that  the  unchecked 
concentration  of  wealth  in  the  hands  of  the  new  plutocracy 
would  mean  the  ultimate  collapse  of  democracy.  Men  like  Jef- 
ferson, Emerson,  Whitman,  and  Horatio  Greenough  were  among  the 
most  caustic  critics  of  the  new  capitalism.  This  distrust  of 
laissez-faire  capitalism  culminated  in  nineteenth- century 
socialism  as  a general  movement  toward  economic  justice. 

The  movement  against  Big  Business  which  started  in  the 
period  of  Jacksonian  democracy,  if  not  earlier,  has  ex- 
pressed itself  in  a long  series  of  political  groups  from 
the  Free  Soil  propagandists  to  the  La  Follette  movement 
and  the  Hew  Deal;  while  most  of  them  were  also  supported 
by  labor,  they  were  primarily  middle- class  movements, 
and  this  middle-class  Social  Democracy  has  become  in- 
creasingly similar  to  the  proletarian  refoimism  of 
Europe  in  its  results. 

With  the  changes  wrought  in  human  relations  by  modern  tech- 
nology and  industrialism,  the  democratic  mind  has  come  to 
realize  that  economic  freedom  and  security  are  a necessary  means 
to  cultural  freedom. 


1Demo cratic  Vistas , 284. 

2 'Carl  Landauer,  ,rThe  American  Way,"  Harpers,  vol.  176,  p.  642. 





(10)  Work  as  a Moral  Discipline:  the  Dignity  of  Labor 
As  an  element  in  social  democracy,  a sense  of  vocational 
democracy  developed  out  of  the  practical  value  for  the  pioneering 
community  of  the  common  trades  and  occupations.  And  historically, 
too,  the  American  deference  to  woman  is  an  outgrowth  of  the 
heroic  role  played  by  the  pioneer  woman  as  a stoical  worker.^ 

In  lifting  human  l&bor  to  a new  level  of  dignity  theAmerican 
experience  made  one  of  its  most  significant  contributions  to 
human  values. 

Both  Franklin  and  Jefferson  had  the  pioneer's  appreciation 

of  work,  and  Whitman’s  regard  for  the  workingman  and  the  working- 

woman  is  reflected  in  The  Leaves  of  Grass.  In  his  1861  message 

to  Congress,  Lincoln  took  pains  to  dispel  the  notion  that 

labour  is  available  only  in  connection  with  capital; 
that  nobody  labours  unless  somebody  else  owning  capital, 
somehow  by  the  use  of  it,  induces  him  to  labour.  Labour 
is  prior  to  and  independent  of  capital.  Capital  is  only 
the  fruit  of  labour,  and  could  not  have  existed  if  labour 
had  not  first  existed.  Labour  is  the  superior  of  capital 
and  deserves  much  the  higher  consideration. 

Emerson  seemed  especially  conscious  of  the  dignity  of  labor  and 

the  value  of  work. 

Feudalism  and  Orientalism  had  long  enough  thought  it 
majestic  to  do  nothing;  the  modern  majesty  consists  in 
work.  He  belonged  to  a class  fast  growing  in  the  worfcd , 
who  think  that  what  a man  can  do  is  his  greatest  ornament, 
and  that  he  always  consults  his  dignity  by  doing  it. 

To  the  "enervated  and  sickly  habits  of  the  literary  class" 

Emerson  attributed  the  "too  great  fineness,  effeminacy,  and 

melancholy"  of  our  literature  and  philosophy.3  "There  is 

virtue  yet  in  the  hoe  and  the  spade,  for  learned  as  well  as  for 


^Edward  A.  Post,  ibid. 

§Complete  Works,  Riverside  Press  Centenary  Edition,  I,  179. 
3fbM77T: , £41-242 . 


unlearned  hands. Our  whole  system  of  social  living  needed 

correction,  Emerson  held,  to  the  end  that  labor  be  placed  on 

a new  , a democratic  footing.  "Serious  labor,  the  labor  of  all 

and  every  day"  is  not  to  be  avoided,  even  though  the  hours  of 
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labor  grow  shorter. 

The  distinction  and  end  of  a soundly  constituted  man 
is  his  labor.  Use  is  inscribed  on  all  his  faculties. 

Use  is  the  end  to  which  he  exists.  As  the  tree  exists 
for  its  fruit,  so  a man  for  his  work. 

4 

Labor:  a man  coins  himself  into  his  labor... 

After  generations  of  struggle  with  endless  un conquered 
nature,  the  American  spirit  still  finds  in  work  a moral  dis- 
cipline, "a  framework  within  which  man  might  show  functionally 

his  manliness  and  his  skill  as  well  as  his  economic  importance 
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to  the  community."  But  under  a machine  technology  that  makes 
much  work  monotonous  and  without  visible  meaning,  the  nature  of 
work  has  been  re-examined.  It  has  been  redefined  as  a spontaneous 
freely  chosen,  creative  activity  and  the  exercise  of  personal 
skills  in  place  of  the  older  skills  that  were  enforced  on  man 

g 

by  necessity.  "Work,"  rightly  understood,  is  distinguished  by 

an  intellectual  interest  that  gives  scope  to  experimentation 

for  the  sake  of  discovery,  and  that  contributes  purpose,  direction 

7 

and  discipline.  When  the  creative  urge,  the  most  natural  of  all 
human  instincts,  finds  expression  in  men's  work,  then  - and  only 
then  - does  work  become  the  moral  discipline  that  dignifies 
human  labor. 

^Emerson,  ibid.,  I,  100.  flbid.,  VII,  116. 

“Ibid.,  XI,  542.  tlbid.,  XI,  297. 

?E.  A.  Post,  ibid., 

„l>orothy  Canfield,  "Meaning  for  Life,"  Youth  and  the  Euture,  285. 
'Dewey,  ibid.,  611-614. 
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(11)  Communal  Organization 

The  practical  democracy  of  early  American  life  was  one 
phase  or  aspect  of  our  belief  in  organization.  law  and  order 
being  the  most  urgent  need  of  pioneer  life,  a discipline  of  cor- 
porate self- regulation  was  maintained.  Every  settlement  was 
organized  for  protection  under  rigid  group  control.  When  life 
depended  on  military  control  and  collective  action,  there  could 
be  no  tolerance  of  romantic  individualism  of  the  drunken  citizen 
selling  guns  and  liquor  to  the  Indians,  of  unarmed  Quakers,  of 

individualists  with  the  leadership  complex,  etc.  Group  organiza- 

% 

tion  and  control  was  a balancing  check  on  individualism.  From 
this  deep-seated  belief  in  concerted  action  under  corporate 
control  in  time  of  emergency  arises  the  American  readiness  to 
participate  in  civic  defense.  Though  pacifist  by  nature, 

Americans  have  never  been  passivist  in  the  face  of  a common  danger. 

But  Americans  have  shown  their  "gift  for  collective  action" 
in  community  idealism  as  well  as  in  self-defense.  Born  of  a 
community  of  interests,  the  United  States  has  been  a history  of 
mutual  helpfulness.  Out  of  the  pioneer  need  of  improvising 
co-operative  adjustments  to  meet  new  conditions,  there  developed 
a spirit  of  common  purpose  and  mutual  assistance.  This  good- 
neighborliness  of  the  settler  was  expressed  in  barn- raisings , 
husking  bees,  quilting  bees,  house-warmings,  and  the  like.  In 
the  nineteenth  century  this  community  of  spirit  manifested 
itself  in  the  formation  of  sixty-two  communal  (utopianj  societies. 

"To  act  collectively  is  according  to  the  spirit  of  our 
institutions."  So  wrote  Thoreau  in  Walden,  where  he  maintains 


. 
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that  the  community  is  responsible  for  providing  a more  adequate 
cultural  life,  good  libraries,  lecturers,  and  the  practice  of 
all  the  arts.  Today  this  community  of  spirit  takes  the  form  of 
extra-political  municipal  organizations,  community  councils, 
committees}  and  other  voluntary  unions  devoted  to  public  welfare. 
Americans  have  achieved  a civic  pride  from  below  through  these 
many  local  organizations — a civic  conscience  far  more  real  than 
abstract,  sentimental  patriotism.  Unlike  Europeans,  who  stand 
in  fear  and  subjection  to  'the  state',  Americans  do  not  recognize 
the  sovereignty  of  any  traditional  'state',  but  speak  instead 
of  'country' , 'government',  'people',  or  just  'America'.  The 
democratic  faith  in  the  value  of  shared  experience  gives  to 
democracy  the  qualitative  solidarity  of  intelligence,  conviction, 
and  higher  sentiment.  It  is  the  community  of  spirit  transcending 
the  gregariousness  of  instinct  (biological  solidarity)  and  the 

2 

merely  associative  solidarity  of  social  tradition  and  conformity. 

Only  through  participation  by  the  individual  in  communal  and 
community  achievement  can  there  be  a democratic  mind,  a democratic 
individuality,  and  a democratic  society.  And  only  such  participation 
breeds  a sense  of  moral  responsibility  to  one's  fellow  man. 

^Dorothy  Canfield  has  described  the  American  tradition  of 
'forming  a committee'  as  a true  American  folkway,  representing 
•'voluntary,  unpaid,  unofficial,  unprofessional,  spontaneously 
undertaken,  communal  effort... one  of  the  strongest  taproots  of 
our  national  health."  (In  "Meaning  for  Life",  loc.  cit. } 

2 

Distinctions  drawn  from  James  Mark  Baldwin,  The  Individual  and 
Society,  chapter  II. 
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(12)  Empiric  Optimism 


It  is  a natural  result  of  the  American  belief  in  co-operative 
effort  and  common  idealism  that  Americans  should  also  believe  in 
the  capacity  of  human  intelligence  to  improve  life.  This  is  the 
idea  of  progress  or,  in  philosophical  language,  empiric  optimism. 

A keystone  of  modern  philosophy,  it  began  with  the  Puritan  passion 
for  improvement  and  dissatisfaction  with  the  past.'^  The  idea  of 
progress  emerged  from  progress  itself,  and  progress  in  turn  was 
reinforced  by  the  idea  of  progress.7  Men  became  conscious  revolu- 
tionists, disposed  to  welcome  change. 

The  long- treasured  vision  of  a (Golden  Age,  once  identified 
with  the  creation  of  the  world  by  capricious,  inscrutable 
gods,  and  then  transferred  to  the  beatific  life  after 
death  in  the  Heavenly  City,  is  at  last  identified  with  the 
progressive  amelioration  of  man's  earthly  state  by  the 
application  of  his  intelligence  to  the  mastery  of  the 
outer  world  of  things  and  to  the  conscious  and  rational 
direction  of  social  activities. 


Although  the  theory  of  human  progress  here  expressed  emerged 
first  within  the  European  climate  of  opinion,  the  discovery  and 
settlement  of  America  contributed  to  its  validity  and  acceptance. 

In  America  empiric  optimism  has  been  most  consistently  and 
most  fully  expounded  in  the  "natural  empiricism"  of  John  Dewey. 
According  to  Dewey,  democracy  is  reconstruction,  its  function 
as  method  being  to  provide  constantly  fresh  opportunities  for 
individual  self-realization. 


..what  is  the  faith  of  democracy  in  the  role  of  consultation, 
of  conference,  of  persuasion,  of  discussion,  in  formation 
of  public  opinion,  which  in  the  long  run  is  self-corrective, 
except  faith  in  the  capacity  of  the  intelligence  of  the 
common  man  to  respond  with  common  sense  to  the  free  play 
of  facts  and  ideas?3 


^Carl  Becker,  Progress  and  Power  (1936J,  lecture  III,  p. $!. 
| Ibid.;  f>.  Sc>. 
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Natural  empiricism  puts  its  raith  in  the  adaptability  of  human 
intelligence  and  human  idealism,  in  the  necessity  and  value  of 
reconstruction  and  pragmatic  method,  and  in  the  reality  of 
realized  experience.  It  is  a belief  in  the  insufficiency  of 
evolutionism  or  passivitism,  the  working  out  of  unconscious, 
natural  law. . . 

It  is  possible  for  human  beings  to  take  hold  of  human 
affairs  and  manage  them,  to  see  an  end  which  has  to  be 
gained,  a purpose  which  must  be  fulfilled,  and  deliberately 
and  intelligently  to  go  to  work  to  organize  the  means, 
the  resources  and  the  methods  of  accomplishing  those 
re  suits. 


tl3)  Equality  or  Men  and  women 
Distinctive  of  the  American  Way  is  the  recognition  of 
woman1 s importance  in  community  life  and  the  significance  of 
her  partnership.  In  the  European  tradition,  woman  has  been 

**  If 

either  a house  drudge  (Woman's  place  is  in  the  home — as  the 
breeder  of  children  and  the  servant  of  man)  or  a decorative 
social  toy  (the  Chesterf ieldian  conception  of  woman).  Political, 
educational,  economic,  moral,  administrative,  ecclesiastical, 
and  intellectual  equality  for  women  has  been  denied  in  Europe, 
and  of  course  in  those  areas  of  American  life  where  the  survival 
of  European  traditions  has  been  powerful.  3ut  in  the  United 
States,  women  have  been  granted  a measure  of  freedom  and 
equality  unheard  of  in  Europe. 

The  founding,  maintenance,  and  protection  of  the  pioneer 
settlement  rested  most  often  in  the  hands  of  women.  As  a 
responsible  partner  and  equal,  the  pioneer  woman,  more  perhaps 
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than  any  other  representative  of  her  sex,  helped  establish  "the 
American  woman’s  status  and  oareer  as  a base-line  from  which  man's 
achievement  had  to  be  measured."^  7/hitman,  who  looked  with 
disdain  on  the  “dyspeptic"  ladies  of  Europe,  "those  imported 
models  of  womanly  personality,"  envisioned  a self-reliant  woman, 
the  equal  of  man,  and  the  embodiment  of  democratic  ideals. 

In  the  European  tradition,  a product  as  it  is  of  feudalism 
and  aristocracy,  woman's  inferiority  and  inequality  was  accom- 
panied by  a code  of  sexual  and  moral  disloyalty.  Bound  through 
marriage  by  inflexible  and  unbreakable  legal  and  religious  ties, 
husband  and  wife  were  as  often  as  not  driven  to  ex ti* marital 
relations.  Reflecting  his  privileged  status,  the  male  often 
resorted  to  the  dual  standard  and  TTthe  mistress"  as  conveniences 
for  himself  and  as  social  patterns  for  others.  In  America, 
however,  the  equality,  responsibility  and  capacity  of  woman 
has  created  a tradition  of  domestic  loyalty.  A greater  degree 
of  economic  and  moral  freedom  has  allowed  the  American  character 
of  men  and  women  alike  to  develop  into  a greater  measure  of 
personal  integrity  and  loyalty. 

(14)  Practical  Idealism 

At  the  time  Puritanism  was  dying  in  England,  the  Puritan 
stock  in  America  had  engrafted  on  it  the  Quaker  transcendental 
idealism — a synthesis  that  produced  an  authentic  American 
Puritanism.  Coupled  with  the  American  experience  itself — the 
practical  discipline  of  conquering  a vast  and  virgin  land  and 

^E.  A.  Post,  loc.  cit. 
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the  idealism  and  optimism  of  a migrant  people — the  neo-Puritanism 
of  America  developed  into  the  concept  of  "practical  idealism". 

(a)  A functional  synthesis  of  means  and  ideals.  This  concept 
was  not  a systematic  doctrine  or  logical  theory  arrived  at  by 
contemplation  of  Ultimate  Being.  It  was  not  a philosophy  of 
"First  Principles"  conceptualized  by  pure,  inner  activity  of 
the  mind,  nor  was  it  an  abstraction  of  precept  and  formalized 
tradition.  And  it  was  not  an  elaboration  of  the  traditional 
antithesis  of  idealism  vs.  materialism,  body  vs.  mind,  means 
vs.  ends,  theory  vs.  practice.  It  was  instead  a body-mind  inte- 
gration, a psycho-physical  parallelism,  an & interaction  of 
idealism  and  materialism.  Functionally  joined  as  the  two  aspects 
of  one  whole — a qualitative,  felt,  experiential  whole--the 
practical  and  the  ideal  ingredients  acted  reciprocally  upon 
each  other  until  there  emerged  a way  of  living  and  thinking 
that  represented  a distinctive  philosophy  of  experience. 

Its  functionalism  was  clear  from  the  nature  of  its  ends  and 
means.  Hooted  in  conditions  of  natural  fact  and  experience, 
its  ideals  were  ends  to  be  used  in  determining  the  means; 
integral  with  the  means,  they  were  ideals  to  be  practiced,  not 
to  be  separated  from  experience  and  erected  into  Final  Absolutes. 
Ideals  were  important  only  as  realizable  ends  emerging  out  of 
practical  experience,  responsively  sensitive  to  native  conditions 
and  to  human  nature  as  a plastic  and  variable  reality.  Ideals 
had  to  prove  themselves  by  their  functional  worth  as  practical 
ends  in  a practical  setting.  Coterminous  and  interpenetrative 


. 
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with  method  and  experience,  these  ideals  helped  determine  the 

means  of  their  realization.  Here  we  have  what  has  since  become 

one  of  the  key  concepts  of  pragmatism: 

Ideas  are  statements  not  of  what  is  or  has  been  but  of 
of  acts  to  be  performed. .. ideas  are  worthless  except  as 
they  pass  into  actions  which  rearrange  and  reconstruct 
in  some  way,  be  it  little  or  large,  the  world  in  which 

we  live. 

Determined  in  part  by  ends- in- view,  the  practical  means 
were  ideally  justified,  not  by  rationalization,  but  by  their 
value  in  becoming  the  method  by  which  ideals  were  realized. 

Without  idealism,  nothing  remained  but  practicality  for  its 
own  sake  (utilitarianism),  or  direct  action,  or  passive  sub- 
mission to  Nature.  Without  the  check  of  experience,  and  experi- 
ment, there  was  a danger  of  abstruse  verbalism  and  speculation, 
of  smug  religiosity  and  mysticism. 

The  interplay  of  idealism  and  its  functional  application 
characterizes  the  elements  of  the  American  Way,  nearly  every 
one  of  which  is  at  once  an  ideal  and  a method,  a means  and  an 
end.  Tolerance,  for  example,  was  simultaneously  a method  and 
a belief;  it  was  a belief  that  the  competitive  testing  of  opinions 
would  bring  about  greater  understanding  and  respect  among 
divergent  religious  and  intellectual  viewpoints;  it  was  faith 
in  human  intelligence.  Non-conformity  was  based  on  the  faith 
that  freedom  from  (break  with  the  past)  would  translate  itself 
into  freedom  for  the  development  of  spiritual  and  intellectual 
self-reliance.  It  is  from  this  two- fold  character  of  the  demo- 
cratic ideal  that  the  idea  of  social  democracy  can  mean  either 

^■Dewey,  p.  342 
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ideal  (evaluative,  ciualitative  j democracy  or  the  democratic 
means  of  social  equality  among  individuals.  The  seeming  ambiguity 
exists  because  many  of  the  elements  in  Americanism  evolved  out 
of  such  an  interaction  of  means  and  ends.  The  sharp  distinction 
between  ideal  and  method,  characteristic  of  traditional  thought, 
disappears,  and  its  disappearance  is  reflected  in  the  tendency 
to  talk  of  ideals  (such  as  economic  democracy,  public  education 
for  all,  community  of  spirit,  equality  of  women  with  men,  self- 
reliant  individualism)  as  ends- to-be-accomplished , and  therefore 
as  means  to  further  values. 

(b)  Distrust  of  verbalism.  Eager  to  escape  from  an  authoritarian 
past,  Americans  have  been  particularly  sensitive  to  the  inade- 
quacy of  much  verbal  generalization.  Neatly  formulated  codes 
of  conduct,  morality,  and  belief  have  on  many  occasions  shown  the 
"practical  danger  of  carrying  theoretical  dogmatism  into  action". 
Attempts  to  settle  the  controversial  questions  of  the  day  (such 
as  divorce,  prohibition,  capital  and  labor;  by  codes  and 
principles,  and  deduction  from  fixed  premises  lead  to  intolerance, 
class  strife,  and  the  closed  mind^-to  a denial  of  the  teachings 
of  experience.  Warned  of  such  results  by  his  own  experience  as 
well  as  the  European,  the  American  mind  at  its  best  is  sceptical 
of  speculation  as  such  and  of  words  as  such.  Sensitive  to  en- 
croachments on  freedom  of  thought,  it  is  distrustful  of  language 
as  the  chief  betrayer  of  life. 

(15)  Philosophy  of  Experience  (Experientialism) 
Disposed  from  the  beginning  to  value  the  facts  of  experience 
instead  of  its  verbal  shells,  Americans  have  developed  a philosophy 

■^Dewey,  p.  763. 
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of  experience  which  is  an  implicit,  if  not  a conscious,  part 
of  practical  idealism.  The  American  philosophy  of  experience 
believes  in  life,  in  the  meaning  of  life,  in  living  life;  it 
does  not  regard  this  life  as  a mere  ’vale  of  tears’  preparatory 
to  some  after-life.  It  accepts  life  itself  as  real.  It  believes 
that  nothing  is  real  until  experienced and  that  any  genuine 
idealism  must  be  on  the  level  of  experience,  that  its  ideas  and 
meanings  must  be  ’’natural  growths  out  of  experiences,  just  as  an 
ear  of  corn  ought  to  be  a natural  growth  on  a stalk  of  corn”, 

p 

not  the  tying  or  an  old  ear  of  corn  to  a growing  new  stalk. 

Organic  in  character,  it  rerlects  the  functional  reality,  hetero- 
geneity, and  complexity  of  primary  experience;  it  is  not  content 
with  an  abstruse  or  abstracted  rationalization  of  experience 
whether  exalted  as  "First  Principles"  or  "Eternal  Verities"  or 
"The  Truth”.  It  knows  full  well  that  most  of  what  goes  by  such 
labels  is  but  the  rationalization  of  rolk-supersti tions. 

Experiential  realism  also  believes  that  life  can  be  deepened 
by  experience  alone.  Code,  precept,  dogma,  dialectic,  rhetoric, 
logic,  Taste,  schooling,  manners,  breeding,  tradition,  propriety — 
these  are  inadequate  because  they  have,  in  the  main,  been  ways 
of  evading  experience  or  its  implications.  The  intelligent  man 
will  seek  to  cultivate,  expand,  and  intensify  his  life  of  strong 

■^Cf • William  James  on  radical  empiricism;  "To  be  radical,  an 
empiricism  must  neither  admit  into  its  constructions  any  element 
that  is  not  directly  experienced,  nor  exclude  from  them  any 
element  that  is  directly  experienced."  And  "the  relations  that 
connect  experiences  must  themselves  be  experienced  relations. . ’’ 
(Essays  in  Kadical  Empiricism,  p.  42) 

2 T-fart,  Inside  Experience,  p.  215.  ^jDewey,  Ibid.,  p.  285. 
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impulses,  not  to  deny  and  suppress  his  emotional  lire;  at  xhe 
same  time  his  intelligence  will  clariry,  liberate,  and  convert 
impulse  and  desire  into  heightened  awareness  and  realization 

■j 

and  systematic  planning.  '‘Modern  Puritanism  means  the  release, 
not  the  suppression,  or  power,  welcome  to  new  lire,  revolt  from 
decay  and  death.  With  extravagant  asceticism,  with  precisian- 

g 

ism,  modern  J^uritanism  has  nothing  whatever  to  do.“  Sure  in 
his  conviction  that  there  is  no  inherent  opposition  between 


emotion  and  intelligence,  the  experientialist  seeks  their  inte- 
gration through  experience  organic  and  vital.  He  values  an 
experience  as  the  symbol  as  well  as  the  reality  or  integrated 
living  in  which  the  intellectual,  emotional,  and  spiritual  are 
unified  into  an  harmonious  whole,  such  heightening  of  experience 


is  an  interaction  of  doing  and  undergoing  lifted  to  the  level  of 
realized  experience  by  an  act  or  intuitive  insight. 

Genuine  experience  has  its  active  side;  it  does  not  simply 


go  on  inside  a person's  mind.  "Only  so  much  do  1 know,  as  I 
have  lived... Life  is  our  di ct ionary. .. A great  soul  will  be  strong 
to  live,  as  well  as  strong  to  think."-  It  is  through  such  active 
interaction  with  the  world  about  him  that  man  participates  in 
the  vital  processes  or  lire  that  are  epic  in  scope  and  depth. 


The  value  or  the  notion  or  experience  for  philosophic 
reflection  is  that  it  denotes  both  the  field , the  sun  and 
clouds  and  rain,  seeds  and  harvest,  and  the  man  who  labors, 
who  plans,  invents,  uses,  suffers,  and  enjoys,  Experience 
denotes  what  is  experienced,  the  world  or  events  and 
persons;  and  it  denotes  that  world  caught  up  into  experi- 
encing, the  career  and  destiny  of  mankind. 


\ Dewey,  p.  "S' 60. 

2s.P.  Sherman,  Ibid.,  p.  72.  Un  pages  43-47,  Sherman  points  out 
that  quite  contrary  to  the  idea  that  the  Puritans  were  ascetics 
the  Puritans  had  a healthy,  functional  sense  of  pleasure;  both 
men  and  women  used  wine  and  tobacco,  they  had  their  full  share 


of  love  of  beauty,  tenderness  and  symuathy, 

|0t,  personal  charm  and  loyalty.  Emerson 
4 Dewey,  p.  1049.  .Emerson, 
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And  since  distinctions  of  value  are  rooted  in  our  having 

experiences,  individual  experience  becomes  a clarification  of 

other  experience.  New  experiences  are  not  just  added  to  old: 

they  interpenetrate  the  old  experiences;  they  criticise; 
they  reconstruct;  they  deny,  and  affirm,  and  throw  out, 
and  restore;  they  compel  a more  or  less  complete  reorgan- 
ization of  the  whole  universe  of  existent  experience, 
ao,  experience  maintains  its  own  continuities,  and  re- 
established its  own  integrities,  time  after  time,  and 
rationalizes  its  revolutions. .. it  can  be  something  of  an 
organic  growth,  increasing  by  the  ingestion  of  new 
experiences,  by  division  and  expansion  of  old  experiences, 
and  by  the  continuous  rejection  of  the  antiquated  and 
the  outmoded.1 

In  the  process  of  interpenetrative  growth  and  realization, 
individual  insight  is  the  operative  reality  and  function  that 
unites  idea  and  fact,  meaning  and  matter,  mind  and  body  into  a 
qualitative  and  emotional  whole.  It  is  this  power  of  creative 
realization  that  Quakers  call  the  Inner  light,  which  as  the 
chief  reliance  of  the  Puritan  tradition  has  characterized 
American  thought  and  idealism  from  the  very  beginning.  Thus, 
through  the  philosophy  of  experience  as  formulated  today,  we 
have  gone  full  circle  and  made  contact  with  the  spiritual,  self- 
reliant  individualism  of  the  pioneer.2 


^Hart,  Ibid.,  pp.32-3 
Cf-  PP-4-ff. 
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B.  Esthetic  and  Semantic:  dependence  of  this  project 

on  the  problem  of  artistic  meaning. 

(l)  The  Nature  and  Function  of  Art 
(a)  Art  as  Experience.  The  artistic  experience  is  rooted 
in  human  experience.  It  is  conditioned  and  defined  by  the 
character  of  life- in- the- large ; its  psychology  is  the  psychology 
of  the  deepening  stream  of  experience  itself.  Basic  to  the 
understand ing  of  experience  as  reality- in-process  is  recog- 
nition of  the  organic  interpenetration  of  man  and  nature. 

Man*s  body  is  part  of  nature  and,  like  any  organic  growth, 
beyond  conscious  control  as  to  direction  and  basic  need.  A 
mechanism  for  interacting  with  the  natural  world,  this  body 
is  a means  whereby  the  self  achieves  integration — a body-mind 
integration — through  the  agency  of  the  brain,  which  is  part 
of  the  body.  Operative  in  all  thinking  are  neural  structures 
and  processes  attuned  to  the  subconscious  rhythm  of  the 
basic  pattern  of  relations  between  the  live  creature  and  its 
environment.1  Thus,  instead  of  suppressing  or  denying  the 
bodily  organism,  the  mind  (self,  or  being)  uses  it  to  express 
and  fulfill  itself.  From  this  point  of  view  it  is  meaningless 
to  postulate  a “life  of  the  mind"  as  an  existential  reality 
separate  from  the  totality  of  the  experiencing  self. 

The  character  of  an  experience  defines  the  basic  pattern 
of  all  experience  as  a mutual,  reciprocal  interaction  of  doing 
and  undergoing,  of  outgoing  and  indrawing,  of  being  and  becoming. 

Dewey,  Art  as  Experience,  p.  150 
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The  growth  of  the  self  is  a process  of  active  interpenetra- 
tion, being  realizing  itself  in  becoming , flux  in  form,  cumu- 
latively realizing  from  within  the  harmonious  relations  of 
energies  to  each  other.1  Out  of  experiences  had  comes  an 
experience,  an  integrated  realization — not  an  atomistic,  loose 
succession,  nor  an  arrested,  frustrating  constriction  of 

energy.  And  through  the  integrative  value  of  its  emotional 

2 

unity,  the  experience  takes  on  esthetic  quality.  Within  the 
larger  framework  of  experience,  the  artistic  experience  is 
not  different  in  kind  from  other  experience.  Experience  is 
the  subject  of  art;  but  it  is  not  art  until  ’’realized"  or 
constellated  or  transformed  or  integrated  by  the  artist’s 
perspective,  imagination,  and  achieved  expression.  When  so 
treated,  experience  becomes  distinctive  in  quality,  intensity, 
emphasis,  and  tone. 

If  art  i£  experience,  its  dynamic  character  may  be  analyzed 
as  a complex  of  interpenetrations.  The  interaction  basic  to 
them  all  is  the  mutualism  of  external  and  organic  causes,  of — 
let  us  say — vibrations  of  light  from  pigments  and  the  mind  of 
the  observer,  in  which  the  sensible  surface  is  never  merely  a 
surface,  but  a fusing  of  immediate  sensory  experience  and 
"ideal”  or  "spiritual"  meanings.  In  this  way  an  impression 
gives  rise  to  an  idea,  a feeling  to  insight,  and  sensuous- 

il)ewey.  Intelligence  in  the  Modern  world,  p.  960. 

^ibid.,  

,Art  as  Experience,  p.  15. 
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emotional  experience  to  esthetic  emotion  or  the  emotion  of 
consciousness* 

Experience  also  provides  the  pattern  of  the  artistic 

process  in  terms  of  the  active  and  the  passive  flow  of  energies. 

Experiencing  like  breathing  is  a rhythm  of  intakings  and 
outgivings. .. Each  resting  place  in  experience  is  an  under- 
going in  which  is  absorbed  and  taken  home  the  consequences 
of  prior  doing,  and... each  doing  carries  in  itself  meaning 
that  has  been  extracted  and  conserved. 1 

The  doings  supply  variety  and  movement;  the  undergoings  unity. 

In  a work  of  art  the  interaction  of  the  artistic  and  the 
esthetic,  of  creation  and  appreciation,  of  the  hand  and  the 
eye,  is  vital  and  intimate.  What  might  be  called  the  active 
receptivity  characterizing  art  as  experience  is  a vibrant  in- 
tensity, a heightened  vitality  of  response,2 *  an  intense  attun- 
ing  with  a strong  underlying  emotional  drive. 

Artistic  appreciation  is  organically  related  to  artistic 
creation,  so.  conceived,  art  is  a process  of  discovering 
through  the  esthetic  experience  meanings  and  values  that  arise 
out  of  the  active  perception  of  the  active  mind.  This  dynamic 
realization,  as  opposed  to  passive  recognition,4  is  rarely 
instantaneous;  it  is  rather  a progressive  unfolding  of  meaning 
that  gives  depth  and  significance  to  sensory  impressions. 

The  psychology  of  realization  with  reference  to  the  artistic 
experience  is  therefore  to  be  identified  with  the  rhythmic 
recurrence  and  cumulative  fulfillment  already  noted  as 
characteristic  of  an  experience. 


^Intelligence  in  the  Modern  World,  pp.  979-980. 

2Art  as  Experience,  p.  19. 

^Ynteliigence  in  the  Modern  World,  pp.  966,  969. 

4lbid. , p.  9 76.  Of.  Art  as  Experience,  pp.  52-53. 
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(b)  Art  as  realization*  Historically,  the  artistic  mind  was 
the  pioneer  in  discovering  the  inner  truth  of  the  experiencing 
self;  and  conceiving  art  as  the  process  of  transforming 
experiencings  into  understanding,  the  artistic  mind  developed 
a psychology  of  realization.  In  America  the  heritage  of  intro- 
spective puritanism,  Quakerism,  and  spiritual  individualism 
gave  support  to  the  emergence  of  the  construct  of  imaginative 
realization,  whereas  in  England  the  fading  out  of  puritanism, 
the  authority  of  the  Established  Church,  the  tradition  of 
classical  schooling,  and  the  general  persistence  of  rationalism 
undoubtedly  worked  against  the  intuitionism  of  Shelley,  Keats, 
Coleridge,  Carlyle,  and  Browning.  In  America  the  development 
of  an  intuitive  mode  of  artistic  thought  was  quite  consonant 
with  the  American  experience  in  religion,  art,  and  philosophy — 
a fact  that  can  be  more  fully  aopreeiated  by  considering  the 
non-logical,  non-rationalistic  emphases  in  the  writings  of 
Poe,  Emerson,  Thoreau,  Hawthorne,  Whitman,  Dickinson,  William 
James,  James  Mark  Baldwin,  John  Dewey,  Dorothy  Canfield,  Ellen 
Glasgow,  Robert  Frost,  Archibald  MacLeish. 

As  earlier  paragraphs  on  art  as  experience  have  made  clear, 
artistic  perception  originates  in  the  vital  interaction  of 
doing  and  undergoing,  of  sense  and  mind.  Ideally,  inception 
is  followed  by  incubation  as  time  is  required  for  subconscious 
realization.  This  stage  of  incubation  terminates,  at  some 
unpredictable  moment,  in  a sudden  flash  of  insight,  sometimes 


. 





called  Illumination;-1-  the  impressions  gathered  from  experience 

and  lying  seemingly  dormant  below  the  level  of  consciousness 

crystallize  in  an  act  of  intuitive  realization.  This  is  the 

creative  moment  when  ideas  originate. 

Out  of  the  fog  of  emotional  restlessness  from  which  a 
poem  springs,  the  basic  idea  emerges  sometimes  slowly, 
sometimes  in  a flash.  This  idea  is  known  at  once  to 
be  the  light  toward  which  the  poet  was  groping. 

Such  ''evanescent  visitations  of  thought  and  feeling. ..  always 
arising  unforeseen  and  departing  unbidden"  made  poetry  for 
Shelley  "the  record  of  the  best  and  happiest  moments  of  the 
happiest  and  best  minds."®  Por  Emerson,  too,  TTthe  gleam  of 
light  which  flashes  across  his  mind  from  within"  is  evidence 
of  primary  Inspiration,  the  mark  of  the  self-reliant  Kan 
Thinking,  who  knows  that  "right  thought  comes  spontaneously, 
like  the  morning  wind..."4  Poetry  may  be  defined  as  "Super- 
volunt ary  end s effected  by  supervoluntary  means. " 

One  of  the  most  clarifying  analyses  of  the  act  of  creative 
thinking  has  been  made  by  Graham  Wallas.  First  comes  Prepara- 
tion, a conscious  and  logical  stage,  a definition  of  the 
problem  with  the  aid  of  "remembered  facts  and  words"  that  "make 
for  a wider  range  in  the  final  moment  of  association."  Then 
follows  an  indefinite  period  of  Incubation,  in  which  voluntary 


^Cf.  John  Dewey,  Art  as  lacperienoe , chapter  IV,  "The  Act  of 
impression" ; and  Graham  wallas,  The  Art  of  Thought,  "Stages  of 
Control." 

?Sara  Teasdale,  11  Tg--  — 11 " in  New  Voices,  M.  Wilkinson, ed 

-Defense  of  Poetry."  pplW-ztd. 

^Natural  History  of  the  Intellect 33 
■^ibid . , "Instinct  and  Inspiration" j'XK ,Tl- 

6G.  Wallas,  The  Art  of  Thought,  esp.  tne  chapter  on  "Stages  of 
Control". 
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abstention  from  conscious  thought  pe units  the  free  maturation 


of  the  subconscious  mind.  The  third  stage  is  Illumination, 
preceded  by  Intimation.  On  the  margin  of  consciousness  there 
appears  a vague  impression  of  mental  activity,  "colored  by  a 
slight  feeling  of  discomfort"  and  culminating  in  a sudden 
flash  of  realization.  Inasmuch  as  deliberate  effort b to  articu- 
late the  intimated  ideas  interrupts  thejemergence  from  within 
by  destroying  the  delicate  feeling  tone  (intuitive  sympathy) 
responsive  to  the  Intimation  on  its  own  terms,  "for  the  poet 
the  finding  of  expressive  words  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
more  or  less  automatic  thought- pro cess  indicated  by  Intimation. 
Intuitive  control  consists  ofinducing,  prolonging,  intensifying 
the  intimation  by  a kind  of  receptive-active  encouragement. 
Arbitrarily  to  attempt  to  seize  upon  the  faint  suggestion 
is  comparable  to  trying  to  turn  on  a light  quickly  to  see  what 
darkness  is  like.  But  it  is  equally  futile  to  let  the  associa- 
tion-train drift  away  of  itself  into  mere  reverie  and  forget- 
fulness. 

The  final  phase  of  the  thought- pro cess  is  called 
Verification;  conscious  intellect  and  operational  application 
check  the  value  of  the  hypothesis  or  intimated  suggestion.  In 
artistic  realization  this  is  the  stage  of  more  or  less  critical 
control  and  appreciation.  Although  esthetic  appreciation 
goes  on  simultaneously  with  artistic  production,  it  is  not 
until  the  work  of  art  is  embodied  or  externalized  that  the 
full  and  final  verification  is  possible.  After  the  music  is 


; 
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composed  on  paper  and  in  imagination,  it  must  be  played  and 
perhaps  altered  before  the  composer  himself  'knows*  whether 
it  sounds  ’true*.  And  so  with  the  poem  and  the  novel,  the 
dance  and  the  drama*  The  "drama  of  consciousness"^  must, 
indeed,  unfold  itself  through  artistic  form  or  there  can  be 
no  fully  integrated  experiencing  of  the  intended  art  values. 

Of  the  entire  process  of  thought  realization,  the  most 
difficult  and  most  important  stage  to  control  is  the  Intima- 
tion-Illumination phase.  The  sudden  (as  if  "inspired") 
flashing  forth  of  an  idea  out  of  a penumbra  of  intimations 

p 

is  the  culminating  moment  of  illumination  of  insight.  This 
"vague  shading  off  from  the  foci  into  a field  of  increasing 
dimness"  has  given  rise  to  the  concept  of  the  "field  of  con- 
sciousness" by  analogy  with  the  "field"  of  vision  and  the 
magnetic  field.  In  this  field  the  focal  center  of  conscious- 
ness is  made  up  of  the  clear,  the  urgent,  the  immediate 
situation,  whereas  the  marginal  area  of  consciousness  surround- 
ing and  interacting  and  suffusing  the  focal  center  is  the 
context,  the  fringe  or  background.  But  the  "background"  is 
not  static;  it  is  rather  an  active  and  eager  disposition 
functioning  as  a larger  system  of  meaning  that  interpenetrates 
and  colors  and  gives  meaning  to  whatever  is  uppermost  here 
and  now.  This  active  background  or  organized  system  of 

^Dewey,  Intelligence  in  the  Modern  World,  p.  816. 

2"0ne  great  mistake  in  the  orthodox  psychological  tradition," 
says  John  Dewey,  "is  its  exclusive  preoccupation  with  sharp 
focal ization  to  the  neglect  of  the  vague  shading  off  from 
the  foci  into  a field  of  increasing  dimness,"  "the  dim  and 
total  background  of  consciousness  of  every  distinct  thought. 
Ibid. , 815. 
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meanings  is  a configuration  of  the  mind;  in  a sense,  it  is. 
the  mind,  a disposition  of  the  self  to  rurther  interaction 
with  the  world  of  experience. 1 It  is  this  contextual  field 
that  enables  us  to  get  meanings  from  our  reading  and  it  is 
the  same  continuum  of  meanings  that  operates  in  seeing  or 
hearing  a work  of  art.  The  received  sense  impressions  remain 
suspended  and  indeterminate  until  they  interact  with  the 
field  or  larger  system  of  meanings,  which  focalizes  them  into 
consciousness  and  "meaning".  "Every  case  of  consciousness  is 
dramatic;  drama  is  an  enhancement  of  the  conditions  of 

p 

consciousness. 

To  sum  up;  the  philosophic  perspective  of  the  artist 
acts  as  a predisposition,  a configuration,  a key,  assimilating 
and  reconstructing  actively,  continuously,  and  cumulatively 
in  vital  and  intimate  interpenetration  with  the  data  of 
experience;  it  gives  content,  depth,  and  reality  to  experience; 
it  is  the  dynamic  agent,  source,  and  context  of  realization 
and  intuition.  Though  it  may  be  (and  to  some  extent,  must 
always  be)  unconscious,  it  matures  and  is  achieved  by  the 
individual.  "What  was  enthusiasm  in  the  young  man  must  become 
temperament  in  the  mature  man,"  wrote  Thoreau.  Individuation 
is  the  process  of  becoming,  the  basis  of  meaning,  the  mode 
of  individual  interpretation.  "Every  man  is  a new  method  and 

a 

distributes  things  anew." 

^Eor  a longer  discussion,  see  Dewey,  IMW,  pp.  813-816. 

2Ibid.,  p.  816.  Cf.  Emerson:  "Our  own  organization  is  a 

perpetual  key,  and  a well-ordered  mind  brings  to  the  study 
of  every  new  fact  or  class  of  facts  a certain  divination  of 
2 that  which  it  shall  find."  (Natural  History  of  the  Intellect ,20) 
Emerson,  Ibid.,  p.  29.  IE* 
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(d)  Art  as  expression*  Ample  confirmation  for  the  psychology 

of  art  as  intuition  may  he  -found  in  the  works  of  Benedetto 

Croce.1 * *  After  paying  his  respects  to  Komanticism  because  it 

o 

led  to  the  real  discovery  of  esthetic  form*  Croce  identifies 

with  modernism  in  art  "the  form  of  the  pure  intuition,'*  "an 

immediate  feeling  of  the  real,"  which  exists  in  every  percep- 
ts 4 

tion.  This  "intellective  element,"  indispensable  to 
historiography  as  well  as  artisxic  and  esthetic  activity,  is 
described  as  always  conscious,5 * * *  not  unconscious;  it  is  never 
simple  sensation,  the  latter  being  inchoate,  vaporous,  rorm- 
less,  passive,  mechanical.  "Art  is  not  feeling  in  its 

Q 

immediacy,"  but  "a  feeling  that  is  contemplated  and  therefore 
resolved  and  transcended."9  Feeling  is  not  excluded,  however; 
it  has  its  function  in  art:  "that  which  gives  coherence  and 
unity  to  the  intuition  is  feeling:  the  intuition  is  really 

such  because  it  represents  a feeling,  ana  can  appear  only  from 
and  upon  that  ...  "the  relation  between  the  emotion  and  the 


1Here  only  a highly  condensed  report  of  his  theory  of 
esthetics  is  attempted,  the  purpose  being  to  show  correlations 
with  the  views  of  other  authorities  on  the  subject  and  to 
show,  later,  ho w the  problem  of  artistic  form  follows  the 

0intuitive  runction  of  art. 

^"When  art  was  considered  as  a form  not  of  the  intellect,  nor 
of  perception,  nor  of  will,  but  of  feeling, — that  was  an  ad- 
vance, as  also  was  the  appeal  to  men  of  feeling  to  recognize 
and  judge  it."  (Philosophy  of  the  Practical,  27  j 

^Ibid.,  p.  27  4Ibid. , p.  28. 

'^Bdwin  B.  Burgum,  (ed.  ) The  Hew  Criticism,  p.  44. 

£lbid. , pp.  32,  39. 

rCf.  newey  on  the  distinction  between  an  "expression"  and  an 
"emotional  discharge."  Art  as  Experience,  pp.  61,  70. 

J'Croce,  "Aesthetics",  encyclopedia  Britannica,  I,  264. 

9Ibid. , p.  264. 

iOCroce,  The  Essence  of  Aesthetic,  p.  30. 
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intuition  is  not  a deterministic  one  as  of  cause  and  effect, 
but  a creative  one  as  of  matter  and  form. “I  Feeling  belongs 
inherently  to  the  intuitive  activity;  it  is  the  dynamic  of 
the  creative  process  itself. 

But  if  art  is  not  simply  feeling  in  its  immediacy,  neither 
is  it  rational  or  conceptual,  "..art  has  its  own  rationality, 
its  own  logic,... a quite  different  thing  from  the  dialectic 
logic  of  the  concept."  "Intuition  is  knowledge,  free  from 
concepts.."* * 3  When  concepts  are  "found  mingled  and  fused"  with 
intuitions  they  are  no  longer  concepts  but  have  become  simple 
intuitive  elements  in  the  total  intuitive  effect  of  the  work 
of  art.4  Artistic  intuition  is  lyrical  and  organic,  "a  true 
synthesis  a priori  of  feeling  and  image"  (the  intuit ion- image 
is  always  a nexus  of  images).5 

Since  feelings,  impressions,  images,  sensation — the 
material  of  art — cannot  be  intuited  without  form,  art  is  also 

g 

expression.  "The  spirit  only  intuits  in  making,  forming, 
expressing."  "Intuitive  activity  possesses  intuitions  to  the 

rt 

extent  that  it  expresses  them."  Since  to  possess  an  intuition 
really  is  to  express  in  some  form,  the  intuitive  process  here 

^Raffaelo  Piccoli,  Benedetto  Croce:  An  Introduction  to  His 

-Philosophy,  114. 

®Burgum  (ed.)p.  47.  ^"Aesthetics",  p.  264. 

4Ibid . , pp.  28-29. 

The  Essence  of  Aesthetic,  p.  39. 

The  word  ’expression*  is  used  here  in  a special  sense  not 
synonymous  with  externalization,  although  expression  implies 
the  ability  to  externalize  the  intuition  in  some  form. 

'Burgum,  (ed).  Ibid.,  p.  35. 
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described  is  not  unlike  the  process  of  realization  discussed 
above*  The  very  language  of  Croce’s  description  suggests  a 
parallel: 

Every  one  can  experience  the  internal  illumination  which 
follows  upon  his  success  in  formulating  to  himself  his 
impressions  and  feelings,  but  only  so  far  as  he  is  able 
to  formulate  them.  Feelings  or  impressions,  then,  pass 
by  means  of  words  from  the  obscure  region  of  the  soul 
into  the  clarity  of  the  contemplative  spirit. 1 * 

Thus,  by  objectifying  his  impressions,  man  frees  himself  from 

the  " tumult  of  the  sensations"  and  through  the  activity  of 

2 

the  spirit  is  delivered  from  passivity. 

The  much-misunderstood  term  ‘'expression"  Croce  has  used 
in  a sense  not  identical  with  externalization.  Although 
expression  implies  the  ability  to  externalize  the  intuition 
in  some  medium,3  it  is  psychologically  independent  of 
tangible  embodiment.4 

The  aesthetic  fact  is  altogether  completed  in  the 
expressive  elaboration  of  the  impressions.  When  we 
have  conquered  the  word  within  us,  conceived  definitely 
and  vividly  a figure  or  a statue,  or  found  a musical 
motive,  expression  is  bom  and  is  complete;  there  is 
no  need  for  anything  else.* 

After  this  "spiritual  aesthetic  synthesis"  there  may  be  a 
translation  into  the  physical  phenomena  of  sounds,  colors, 
etc.6,  but  such  translation  is  "an  addition,"  "a  production 
of  things,  a practical  fact,  or  a fact  of  will. "7  The  imagina^ 
tive  experience  lacks  content  and  reality,  however,  unless 
there  is  an  internally  dramatic  equivalent  of  what  may  later 


gBurgum, \ed. ) , Ibid.,  36. 

^This  deliverance  from  "passion"  into  "serenity”  Croce  identi- 
fies elsewhere  with  the  power  of  catharsis.  See  "Aesthetics"  264. 

3Burgum, (ed. 1 , Ibid*,  36.  4*5Uroce,  Aesthetic,  pu.  82-83. 

SlbiS. ,’p.  IB*.  7ibia. , pp.  82-84. 
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be  externalized  into  an  articraft,  a work  of  art  tangible  to 
others : 

In  reality,  we  know  nothing  but  expressed  intuitions: 
a thought  is  not  thought  for  us,  unless  it  be  possible 
to  formulate  it  in  words;  a musical  image  exists  for  us, 
only  when  it  becomes  concrete  in  sounds;  a pictorial 
image,  only  when  it  is  coloured.  We  do  not  say  that  the 
words  must  necessarily  be  ceclaimed  in  a loud  voice,  the 
music  performed,  or  the  picture  painted  upon  wood  or 
canvas;  but  it  is  certain  that  when  a thought  is  really 
thought,  when  it  has  attained  to  the  maturity  of  thought, 
the  words  run  through  our  whole  organism,  soliciting 
the  muscles  of  our  mouth  and  ringing  internally  in  our 
ears;  when  music  is  truly  music,  it  trills  in  the  throat 
and  shivers  in  the  fingers  that  touch  ideal  notes;  when 
a pictorial  image  is  pictorially  real,  we  are  impregnated 
with  lymphs  that  are  colours. . .Thought , musical  fancy, 
pictorial  image,  did  not  indeed  exist  without  expression, 
they  did  not  exist  at  all,  previous  to  the  formation  of 
this  expressive  state  of  the  spirit. 

When  the  artist  does  resort  to  brush  and  canvas,  he  does  so 

not  in  order  to  externalize  what  he  has  not  previously  seen 

with  his  imagination  but  "to  have  a rallying  point  for  ulterior 

p 

meditation  and  for  internal  concentration. " 

According  to  Collingwood Ts  theory  of  art  as  imagination, 

"a  work  of  art  may  be  completely  created  when  it  has  been 
created  as  a thing  whose  only  place  is  in  the  artist's  mind." 

Art  proper  is  imaginary  (imaginative;  creation;  a work  of 
art  (tune,  picture,  etc.;  is  a specific  artifact;  the  arti- 
fact is  but  the  medium  for  audience  reconstruction  of  the 
imaginary  object,  for  restimulating  the  imaginary  work  (working) 
of  artistic  creation.  The  musical  notation  on  paper,  for 


1 p 

The  Essence  of  Aesthetic,  p.  43.  Ibid.,  pp.  168-9. 

g.  Collingwood,  Principles  of  Art,  p.  130. 
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example,  is  not  the  tune  but  the  artifact — not  music,  not 
artistic  creation  in  and  of  itself;  the  actual  making,  the 
real  tune,  goes  on  in  the  head  or  mind  of  the  composer  or 
audience,  iirven  the  hearing  of  sounds  and  tunes  is  not  an 
artistic  experience  without  creative  listening.  Art  is  not 
'form'  as  a pattern  of  sound  and  color.  Form  is  an  activity 
of  the  spirit,  of  emotionalized  consciousness  stimulated 
into  being  by  sound  and  color. ^ 

And  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  a painter  will  ‘see* 
much  more  in  his  painting  by  externalizing  his  imaginative 
experience  in  color  and  form.  The  experience  develops  and 
defines  itself  fully  only  as  he  paints;  only  by  painting 
can  his  Seeing*  include  what  is  not  visual  [ tactile  values, 
three-dimensionality,  relative  distances,  and  other  facts 
sensuously  apprehensible  only  through  muscular  motionj . Thus, 
two  experiences,  "an  inward  or  imaginative  one  called  seeing 
and  an  outward  or  bodily  one  called  painting,  which  in  the 

painter's  life  are  inseparable,  and  form  one  single  indivisible 

2 

experience",  constitute  the  total  imaginative  experience. 

The  experience  of  painting  a picture,  then,  is  "far  richer 
and  in  some  ways  very  different"  from  merely  looking  at  a 
picture.* 2 3 


5; Ibid.,  Chapter  VII 

2Ibid.,  pp.  303-304 

3Ibid.,  p.  308. 
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(d)  Form  as  function,  (Organic  form;.  as  already  noted,  in 
its  reliance  on  feeling  as  the  chier  source  of  art,  romanti- 
cism anticipated  modernism.  Also  with  respect  to  organic 
form,  the  nineteenth  century  developed  a strong  conviction: 

As  naturally  as  the  oak  bears  an  acorn,  and  the  vine 
a gourd,  man  bears  a poem.  (Thoreau; 

It  is  not  metres,  but  a metre-making  argument  that 
makes  a poem.  (Emerson) 

..let  us  begin  with  the  heart  as  a nucleus,  and  work 
outward  s . ( Ore  enough ) 

..in  the  Shakspearian  drama  there  is  a vitality  which 
grows  and  evolves  itself  from  within. • .ahakspeare 
shaped  his  characters  out  of  the  nature  within. 
(Coleridge ) 

This  characteristic  nomantic  belief  in  form  and  inspiration 
from  within  became  a central  tenet  of  modern  esthetics.  The 
dynamics  of  realized  form  Dewey  describes^  in  terms  of  the 
psychology  of  anticipation,  tension,  and  consummation.  Out 
of  reciprocal  resistances  and  cooperative  interaction  of 
energies,  form  is  achieved  in  cumulative  and  rhythmic  pro- 
gression.* 2 Functional  symmetry  is  determined  not  by  units  of 
time  or  space,  but  by  "mutual  reinforcement  of  parts  with 
respect  to  the  effect  of  unity  and  totality."3  Whereas 
literal  recurrence  or  repetition  consists  of  a regular  re- 
turn of  identical  and  static  elements,  the  rhythm  of  rorm- in- 
process  is  a functional  recurrence  of  relationship  (of  ener- 
gies ) in  an  expanded  whole,  thus  lifting  motifs  to  a level 

^Art  as  Experience , especially  Chapter  VII,  "The  natural 
History  of  Form. 

^Ibid . , pp.  137-139. 

3Ibid.,  p.  182. 
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of  new  meaning  or  realization.  Without  this  cumulative  and 
rhythmic  interplay  of  energies,  the  mind  does  not  stretch 
forward  to  what  is  coming  with  a sense  of  discovery;  rorm  is 
then  predetermined,  not  realized,  and  the  esthetic  experience 
is  lost.  In  brief,  the  problem  of  the  artist  is  to  reduce 
his  experience  to  form  without  distorting  the  organic  truth 
of  his  realization. 

Verification  is  also  an  integral  aspect  of  form  and 
realization  in  process.  In  the  act  of  reducing  experience 
to  fora,  the  artist  watches  his  work  at  every  moment  with  a 
vigilant  and  discriminating  eye  to  control  its  authenticity  as 
a fulfillment  of  the  esthetic  hunger.  This  verification  is 
part  of  the  artistic  process,  not  a post  facto  reality,  and 
in  fact  raises  the  experience  to  the  level  of  art  by  convert- 
ing lsa  psychical  experience  into  an  imaginative  one.,;^  to 
express  it  badly  is  failing  to  express  it.  jj.  bad  work  of 
art  is  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  realize  an  emotion,  which 
takes  place  as  a misdoing  or  frustration  of  activity — a 

o 

failure  to  achieve  a realized  fora  that  is  honest  and  true. 

±5oth  the  technical  vocabulary  and  the  artistic  perspective 
of  the  artist  act  as  predetermining  influences  on  the  final 
form.  As  influences,  they  discipline  as  well  as  help  to 
express  the  half-sensed  relationships  \ intimations ). 

(e ) Art  as  the  experience  of  re-realization.  Art  must  also 

■^Collingwood  , . pp.  281-282. 


2 lb  id . , pp.  283-284 
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communicate  the  values  discovered  in  the  artist’s  experience. 

According  to  Dewey,  the  work  of  art  is  the  connecting  link 

between  artist  and  audience;  it  is  "a  mediator"  and  "a  go- 

between".1  A work  of  art  iar  actually  "works"  "only  when  it 

lives  in  some  individualized  experience. . as  a work  of  art  it 

2 

is  recreated  every  time  it  is  esthetically  experienced." 

But  when  so  experienced,  the  work  of  art  expresses  the 

appreciator 1 s as  well  as  the  artist’s  emotions.. 

when  someone  reads  and  understands  a poem,  he  is  not 
merely  understanding  the  poet’s  expression  of  his,  the 
poet's  emotions,  he  is  expressing  emotions  of  his  own 
in  the  poet’s  words,  which  have  thus  become  his  own 
wo  rd  s . 3 

Thus  "...the  reader  is  an  artist  as  well  as  the  writer."4 
In  Collingwood ’ s terminology,  the  psychical  (sensuous-emotional) 
experience  of  the  appreciator  is  transmuted  by  his  conscious- 
ness into  a total  imaginative  experience  identical  with  that 

5 

of  the  artist.  This  applies  even  to  the  creator  himself  when 
after  the  original  production  he  comes  back  to  the  work  of 
art.  Then  he  must  re-realize  the  artistic  experience  that 
brought  the  work  of  art  into  being  by  re-creating  that  experi- 
ence. "When  a painting  is  finished,  it  is  like  a new-born 

g 

child.  The  artist  himself  must  have  time  for  understanding  it." 


Dewey,  Art  as  Experience,  p.  200 
^Collingwood , Ibid. , p.  118. 
j?Ibid.,  p.  308. 

b Attributed  to  Matisse;  quoted  by 


2Dewey,  IMW,  p.  983. 

4Ibid . , p.  119.  Cv.  bv, 

re pp.  -*2.i© 

Dewey,  IMW,  p.  981. 
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2.  The  Semantics  of  Creative  Language,  as  in  Poetry- 


Eve  i*y  project  in  literary  criticism  is  dependent  on  an 
und erstanding  of  how  words  are  used.  In  the  awareness  cf  how 
words  mean  lies  the  distinction  between  art  and  propaganda,  art 
and  science,  language  as  a way  of  thinking  and  language  as 
rhetoric.  Much  light  can  be  thrown  on  the  problem  of  communi- 
cation in  literature  by  the  psychology  ctf  art  as  communication. 
Such  an  approach  has  special  value  for  the  interpretation  of 
poetry,  which  exploits  the  subtlest  resources  of  linguistic 
implication. 

Since  there  is  always  a "meaning"  to  be  conveyed  by  art, 

there  is  always  a semantic  process  for  the  appreciator  to  undergo. 

What  is  the  nature  of  this  process? 

According  to  such  authorities  as  Croce,  Collingwood,  and 

Urban,  language  as  art  is  a spiritual  activity,  an  "expression," 

a participative  realization. 

The  expression  is  not,  as  it  were,  a dress  made  to  fit 
an  emotion  already  existing,  but  is  an  activity  without 
which  the  experience  of  that  emotion  cannot  exist.  Take 
away  the  language , and  you  take  away  what  it  expressed; 
there  is  nothing  left  but  crude  feeling  at  the  merely 
psychic  level. 

To  possess  a language  is  to  use  it.  The  reality  of  words  is 
only  in  the  individual  spirit  that  speaks,  and  every  word  is  new 
every  time  it  is  employed  because  it  expresses  that  particular, 
individual  moment  of  spiritual  activity,  which  cannot  be  the  same 
as  any  other  one.  Words  are  really  alive  and  meaningful  only  in 

the  active  context  of  speech.2  Words  are  constitutive  of  the 

^-Collingwood , ibid.,  244. 

2Piccoli,  ibid.,  110 


’ 


intuitions  they  express';  truth  is  a function  of  expression;  the 
knowledge  that  comes  through  TT non- sensuous  intuition"  (Erlebniss) 
is  inseparable  from  language.1 

In  its  native  state,  lai^uage  is  imaginatively  expressive, 
arising  as  a total  participative  experience  out  of  consciousness 
of  the  self  as  speaker  and  hearer.'  Later,  when  words  have  fixed 
themselves  in  the  course  of  centuries  and  stand  before  us  as  a 
body  of  language  regulated  by  social  usage,  much  of  the  original 
imaginative  value  is  gone.  The  by-products  of  the  original 
spiritual  activity  are  the  ready-made  words  and  phrases,  the 
"language"  of  the  dictionaries  and  grammars,  of  the  handbooks  and 
the  rhetorics.  This  latter  corpus , distinct  from  its  activity 
source,  serves  as  a kind  of  external  instrument  that  may  be  ac- 
commodated  to  this  and  that  purpose.  Such  craft  usage  of  by- 
products represents  non-esthetic  or,  at  best,  pseudo-esthetic 
4 

activity.  It  is  rhetorical  manipulation  rather  than  language 
in  its  artistic  function. 

Language  is  not  an  arsenal  of  ready-made  arms,  and  it 
is  not  vocabul ary,  which,  in  so  far  as  it  is  thought 
of  as  progressive  and  in  living  use,  is  always  a 
cemetery,  containing  corpses  moie  or  less  we  1 1 ^ embalmed , 
that  is  to  say,  a collection  of  abstractions. 

Only  functional  or  empirical  grammar,  a pedagogic  expedient, 6 

7 

can  avoid  formalizing  words  into  relatively  fixed  meanings. 

T 

p Wilbur  Urban,  Language  and  Reality 

^Collingwood , 225.  JPiccoli,  110. 

4Collingwood , 275-276.  GCroce,  Aesthetic , 248. 

^Croce,  Aesthetic,  244. 

7Collingwood  ( ibid . , 254-259)  describes  the  formal  grammarian 
as  a kind  of  butcher  who,  posing  as  a scientist,  cuts  up  the 
living  vifoole  of  language  into  parts,  and  those  parts  that  he 
cannot  classify  according  to  the  metaphysical  fictions  of  his 
scientific  study,  he  throws  into  a heap  labeled  'Idioms.1 
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Once  the  activity  of  speech  has  been  converted  into  'things' 

and  word s-out-of- context  governed  by  rules  of  syntax,  the  logical 

analysis  of  language  comes  forward  with  assumptions  that  render 

language  static  in  meaning,  propositional  in  form,  referential 

or  rational  in  function,  and  logical  in  its  standard  of  validity 

or  "preferability”  (the  ease  of  logical  manipulation  within  the 

framework  of  the  syllogism ) .^ 

Words  with  relatively  fixed  meanings  are  results,  things 

become,  fit  only  for  logic.  The  poetic,  on  the  other  hand,  can 

manifest  itself  only  as  fresh  and  creative  meaning.  The  function 

of  the  poetic  is  to  suggest  such  meaning  as  can  be  intuited  by 

the  individual  himself  in  and  through  the  process  of  participa- 

2 

tive  realization. 

(b ) The  semantics  of  artistic  language 

In  his  Language  and  Reality  ?/ilbur  Urban  distinguishes 
three  functions  of  language:  indicative,  emotive,  and  intuitive. 

The  third  of  these  - a "non-sensuous  intuition"  (Erlebniss]  - 
operates  in  the  interpretation  of  values,  of  form  and  form  qualitie 
and  of  indefinable  objects  such  as  "love,”  and  "life."  Inasmuch 
as  words  are  constitutive  of  the  intuitions  expressed,  real  know- 
ledge involves  interpretation  and  judgment;  beyond  similarity  of 
organism  and  environment  (physical  context]  intelligible  communi- 
cation implies  "an  initial  mutuality  of  mind"  that  "transcends 
and  is  presu  pposed  by  experience"^  and  that  makes  possible  the 
mutual  recognition  of  presuppositions  constituting  the  universe  of 
^Collingwood , 259-261. 

Swen  Barfield,  Poetic  Diction.  Barfield  contends  that  in  The 
Meaning  of  Meaning  Ogden  and  Richards  failed  to  grasp  this  prin- 
ciple-/ 

Synonymous  with  Richards'  "symbolic"  or  referential  function. 
4Urban,  ibid.,  252. 
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discourse.  Since  a supposition  always  implies  a reference  to 
values,  the  tacit  acknowledgement  of  these  values  ultimately 
conditions  mutual  und erstand ing.  Language  is  thus  elliptical, 
much  more  being  understood  than  is  expressed,  and  truth  is  thus 
conditioned  by  or  relative  to  "the  totality  of  the  intelligible 
discourse. Within  a universe  of  discourse  a word  need  not 
have  an  existential  (empirically  observable)  referent. 

Even  in  the  "scientific'4  universe  of  discourse,  emotive 
and  tonal  meanings  are  not  entirely  lost.  Contrary  to  the 
efforts  of  the  analytic  logicians  of  language  to  rid  scientific 
discourse  of  its  emotive  values,  Collingwood  holds  that  an 
element  of  emotional  expressiveness  enters  even  the  utterance 

g 

of  scientific  truth.  The  choice  of  words  and  the  tone  of  voice 
express  the  sense  of  importance  attached  by  the  speaker  to  the 
present  experiential  significance  of  that  truth.  A flat,  dull 
tone,  for  example,  may  suggest  boredom  with  the  routine  quality 
of  the  statement;  an  alert,  lively  tone,  the  excitement  of  dis- 
covery. It  is  the  lack  of  such  tone  that  constitutes  one  of 
the  chief  weakness  of  formal  logic,  the  logic  of  silent  "pro- 

'X 

positions."  If  language  "expresses"  emotions,  then  an  intel- 

lectualized  langauge  not  divorced  from  the  context  of  tone, 

gesture,  attitude,  etc.  conveys  intellectual  emotions. 

In  his  book  on  the  relation  of  literature  to  science, 

language  and  human  experience,4  Pollock  has  identified  not 

5 

only  'phatic  communion'  and  referential  symbolism  (pure  and 

^ Urban , ibid.,  227 . 2Collingwood  , ibid.,  262  ff. 

Mbid . , 269. 

^Thomas  C.  Pollock,  The  mature  of  Literature , especially  the 
chapter  on  "The  Uses  of  Language.’7’ 

Malinowski's  term  ror  the  use  of  words  as  social  communion  and 
adjustment . 
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Evocative  symbolism 


pragmatic ) but  also  "evocative  symbolism." 
in  literature  expresses  an#  experience  that  the  reader  can 
evoke  or  recreate.  It  provides  f or  the  function  of  literature 
as  creative  expression,  so  that  poetic  meaning,  instead  of 
being  shunned  as  the  ugly  duckling  of  semantics  or  sharply  con- 
trasted to  semantic  meaning,'1'  is  recognized  as  the  highest 

form  of  semantic  functioning.  For  in  poetry,  indeed,  the  word 

2 

is  lifted  to  its  highest  Dsrel  of  symbolic  value. 

The  function  of  language  as  a universe  of  discourse  is 
to  suggest  by  implication  and  symbolism  the  universe  of  ex- 
perience within  which  or  by  which  the  interpreter  can  imagina- 
tively realize  the  author’s  intended  meaning.  Perhaps  more  im- 
portant than  verbal,  situational,  psychological  and  structural 
contexts  of  meaning  is  the  context  of  philosophical  ideas  acting 
as  the  predetermining  harmony  of  individual  expression.  The 
function  of  this  perspective  has  already  been  discussed  in  relation 
to  the  creative  process,  and  it  is  no  less  significant  for 
semantics.  This  operative  "background”  of  intuitive  perception 
is  sometimes  called  "the  context  of  presumption,"  ’’level  of  com- 
prehension,” ’’frame  of  reference,”  or  "climate  of  opinion." 

The  point  of  view  of  the  user  of  language  rather  than  the  ob- 
jective structure  of  that  language  determines  meaning.  The 
function  of  artistic  language  is  not  so  much  to  transmit  or 
pass  on  ideas  from  one  mind  to  another  as  to  bring  two  or  more 
minds  within  the  same  "field"  of  ideation  or  realization. 

^Cf.  Kenneth  Burke,  The  Philosophy  of  Literary  Form,  "Semantic 
and  Poitic  Meaning."” 

^In  Suzanne  Langer’s  Philosophy  in  a New  Key:  A Study  in  the 
Symbolism  of  Reason,  Rite  , and  Art  (Cambridge , Harvard  TT.  Press, 
1942)  artistic  language  is  identified  with  that  fonn  of  "sym- 
bolical transformat  ion"  of  experience  that  distills  from  ex- 
perience three- d iaansional  meanings. 
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The  poex  Knows  xnis  rull  well,  as  does  the  novelist: 

words  do  not  live  in  dictionaries;  tney  live  in  the  mind... 

It  is  because  xne  truth  they  try  to  catch  is  many-sided, 
and  they  convey  it  by  being  tnemselves  many-sided, 
clashing  this  way,  then  that.-*- 

When  words  are  pinned  down  to  "one  meaning,  their  userul  meaning, 
the  meaning  which  makes  us  catch  the  tram,  the  meaning  which 
makes  us  pass  the  examination. ...  they  rold  their  wings  and  die. "2 
The  many  "sunken  meanings"  or  words  creatively  used  require 
us  to  think,  to  reel,  to  pause,  and  to  become  unconscious  - in 
short,  intuitively  to  realize.  The  sheer  power  or  individual 
realization  will  intuit  meanings  from  tne  silent  page,  which 
has  no  device  for  indicating  the  tonal  meaning,  the  cadence, 
or  the  melody  going  with  each  phrase  or  sentence. 

But  in  poetic  experience  of  the  fullest  and  deepest  kind, 
tonal  values  stimulate  the  imagination  to  the  total  psycho- 
dramatic  realization.  Poets  themselves  have  shown  that  they 
recognize  the  functional  importance  of  sound  elements  by  (l) 
intoning  their  lines  when  reading  aloud,  and  (2)  stressing, 
in  their  writings  about  poetry,  the  "tonal  image,"  and  the 
"auditory  imagination."  Coleridge  was  one  of  the  first  Romantics 
to  note  "the  excitement  of  vision  by  sound  and  the  exponents 
of  sound. With  Robert  Frost  it  is  "the  tonal  image";  with 
T.  S.  Eliot  "the  auditory  imaginat ion. " Elsewhere^Eliot  has 
described  the  "music  of  poetry"  as  "a  musical  pattern  of  sound 

^Virginia  Woolf,  "Craftsmanship,  " inThe  Death  of  the  Moth,  pp . xol> 
^Ibid.,  Xo4>. 

^Biogranhia  Literaria  (Everyman),  p.  239. 

4 "The  Music of  Poetry",  Partisan  Review,  Nov. -Pec. , 1942,  p.  459. 
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and  a musical  pattern  of  the  secondary  meanings  of  the  words,” 

two  patterns  which  are  "indissoluble  and  one.”  The  function 

of  the  sound  pattern  is  not  to  exist  in  and  for  itself,  but  to 

evoke  suggested  contexts  of  meaning:  first  "the  words  immediately 

preceding  and  following  it"  (Verbal  context J "and  indefinitely 

to  the  rest  of  its  context"  (the  larger  context  of  the  author's 

perspective  or  background  of  intended  meaning;;  second,  the 

relation  of  "its  immediate  meaning  in  that  context  to  all  xhe 

other  meanings  which  it  has  had  in  other  contexts,  to  its 

greater  or  less  wealth  of  association."  When  poetry  is  written 

for  the  eye  rather  than  the  ear,  its  meaning  is  largely  lost. 

The  meaning  consists  or  both  sense  and  sound;  and  the  poetic 

sense  is  more  in  the  sound  (the  tonal  meaning)  than  in  the 

verbal  or  "prose"  sense.  As  Conrad  Aiken  has  explained: 

It  is  precisely  in  the  sound-errects , or  more  properly  the 
sound-affects,  and  in  its  deliberate  use  of  the  feeling- 
tones  and  associations  inherent  in  them,  that  poetry  most 
characteristically  takes  its  departure  from  prose.  It  is 
thus  a perpetual  renewal  of  language.  It  remembers 
that  language  is  oral,  that  it  must  be  whispered  or 
spoken  or  shouted  or  sung,  and  that  it  is  only  in  the 
knowing  and  ordering  of  these  affective  sound-values  that 
language  again  becomes  whole  and  our  meaning  complete. 

After  science,  or  statistics,  or  algebra,  or  geometry, 
even  after  philosophy  and  music,  poetry  has  the  last 
word.  In  poetry,  could  it  not  be  maintained?  always 
comes  man's  final  statement,  at  whatever  point  in  the 
evolution  of  his  awareness.  It  is  the  whole  speech  of 
the  whole  man.  The  feelings,  the  affects,  are  again 
re incorporated  at  a new  level,  no  matter  how  complex 
the  statement,  and  we  speak  once  more  as  we  should  and 
must;  not  only  of  what  we  know,  but  also  of  what  we  , 
consciously  and  unconsciously,  feel  about  what  we  know. 

Before  the  ideas  of  a poem  are  grasped,  "the  manner,  the  tone 

of  voice,  the  cadence  and  the  rhythm  play  upon  our  interests 

"Theme  with  Variations,"  New  Republic,  April  2,  1945,  p.  402. 
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and  make  them  select  from  among  an  indefinite  number  of  possi- 
bilities the  precise  particular  thought  which  they  need."1 
These  sound  qualities  (tone,  rhythm,  poetic  diction,  pause, 
line-length,  sometimes  meter)  comprise  the  dramatic  content 
of  poetry,  xhe  direct  sensory  experience  that. evokes  the  total 
imaginative  experience  of  realization.  The  tonal  meaning  of 
a poem,  organically  related  to  the  rhythm  and  psychology  of  an 
artistic  experience,  thus  impinges  on  the  creative  imagination 
to  produce  the  inner  drama  or  poetic  realization.  That  is  why 
it  is  possible  - and  important  - to  say  that  a poem  does  not 
exist  at  all  until  it  is  created  by  the  reader  in  his  own 
consciousness  as  an  experience. 6 That  is  why  the  semantics 
of  poetry  must,  before  long,  be  defined  in  terms  of  the 
functions  and  resources  (range ) of  artistic  expression. 

Summary 

In  this  section  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  relate  poetry 
as  an  art  form  to  the  psychology  and  the  semantics  of  the 
poetic  experience.  As  an  art  form,  poetry  shares  the  nature 
and  runction  of  all  artistic  experience  as  an  intuitive  realiza- 
tion of  a relt  experience  - a realization  that  is  the  function 
of  the  poet*s  perspective  ('background'  or  'mind')  as  well  as 
his  achieved  expression.  According  to  Croce,  art  is  an  "ex- 
pression" into  form  of  an  intellective  intuition;  Dewey  main- 
tains that  the  total  imaginative  experience  is  an  interpenetra- 
tion of  the  imaginative  'seeing'  and  external  'doing*.  Thus, 

IT. A.  Richards , "The  Poetic  Experience,"  in  The  Hew  Criticism, 
.-Burgum,  ed.,  p.  141. 

J Thomas  and  Brown,  Heading  Poems,  Iutrud  net  lout-, — 
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organic  form  is  that  form  which  functions  from  within  the 
poetic  experience  to  express  the  realization.  The  semantics 
of  creative  (non- rhetorical , non-logical)  language  defines 
the  "meaning1  of  poetry  as  evoked  intuition  of  sense  and 
significance,  the  process  of  communication  "being  indirect 
through  the  suggestive  and  symbolic  resources  of  speech.  In 
this  process  the  poet's  perspective  operates  as  a "field” 
within  which  his  "meaning"  takes  Diace,  and  the  sensory  im- 
pressions, esDecially  the  tonal  values,  stimulate  the  creative 
imagination  to  full  realization. 
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II  THE  PROBLEM  OF  FUNCTION  AND  RANGE  IN  POETRY 


A.  The  Need  ror  Discrimination 
1.  Certain  traditional  uses  or  poetry  rail  to  rulrill  the 
authentic  artistic  runction. 

With  the  emergence  oi*  the  modern  climate  or  opinion  ana, 
within  the  past  generation,  or  the  New  Poetry, — along  with  the 
New  Biography,  the  hew  History,  etc.  — it  is  more  than  ever 
necessary  to  clarify  the  function  and  range  or  modern  poetry. 
As  T.  b.  Eliot  has  observed,  “Never  were  there  fewer  settled 
assumptions  as  to  what  poetry  is,  or  why  it  comes  about,  or 
what  it  is  for. 

The  classical  tradition,  prevailingly  rationalistic, 
gave  rise  to  a technical  theory  of  art  which  when  applied  to 
the  poetic  medium  led  to  the  conception  of  poetry  as  craft. 
Under  this  conception  the  style- conscious  eighteenth  century 
made  language  serve  a rhetorical  use,  to  the  detriment  of 
poetic  quality  and  insight.  In  the  eighteenth- century  "lit- 
erature of  understanding , " the  ideal  was  a poetry  of 

'correct  and  splendid  diotion,'  which  consisted  in 
always  using  the  wrong  word  instead  of  the  right,  and 
plastered  it  as  ornament,  with  no  thought  of  propriety, 
on  whatever  they  desired  to  dignify. ..A  thick,  stiff, 
unaccommodating  medium  was  interposed  between  the  writer 
and  his  work.  And  this  deadening  of  language  had  a 
consequence  beyond  its  own  sphere:  its  effect  worked 

inward,  and  deadened  perception.  That  whigh  could  no 
longer  be  described  was  no  longer  not  iced. ^ 

The  neo-classical  conception  of  verse  has  its  counterpart  in 

the  writings  of  certain  of  our  present-day  poets.  "I  am  a 


^The  ^se  of  feo'etry  and  the  Use  of  Criticism,  p.  27. 

5.  TTousaan,  Tne  Name  and  Nature  of  'Poetry,  pp.  18-20. 
C-f  pf>.  ST-S& 
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craftsman  in  the  art  of  poetry,”  writes  Robert  Hillyer 


Form  in  itself  is  the  inspiration. . .bo  many  write  verses 
under  the  impression  that  poetry  flows  instinctively 
from  the  Infinite  right  through  their  fountain  pens. 

They  think  they  can  write  like  Whitman  - and  they 
usually  can. . .There  are  no  poets  with  good  technique 
and  no  inspiration.1 


This  Hillyer  dogmatism  loses  sight  of  the  fact  that  ''without 

2 

emotion,  there  may  be  craftsmanship  but  not  art.”~'  By  itself, 
perfection  in  execution  is  at  most  technique; 


..and  there  are  great  artists  who  are  not  in  the  first 
ranks  as  technicians  (witness  Cezanne),  just  as  there 
are  great  performers  on  the  piano  who  are  not  great 
esthet ically,  and  as  Sargent  is  not  a great  painter. 
...to  be  truly  artistic,  a work  must  also  be  esthetic  - 
that  is,  framed  for  enjoyed  receptive  perception. 3 

To  be  truly  poetic,  a poem  must  be  more  than  a product 


of  intellect  and  reason;  it  must  emerge  from  feeling  as  a 

heightened  awareness,  a realization. 

The  approach  to  poetry  is  not  and  cannot  be  intellectual: 
no  amount  of  taking  thought  will  do  the  would-be  poet 
an  atom  of  good:  he  may  be  both  witty  and  wise  and 

still  not  a poet.  Love  is  not  of  the  intellect,  the 
birds  do  not,  as  far  as  one  can  tell,  mate  intellectu- 
ally, nor  does  one  admire  the  blossoming  of  the  rose 
or  peony  primarily  for  its  wit.  Death,  too,  is  a 
subject  for  jest,  or  can  be,  but  not  in  poetry.  For, 
like  death  or  love  or  mating  - or  the  feelings  these 
arouse  in  us  - poetry  is  an  elemental:  the  feelings 

come  first,  the  rationalization  comes  afterward.  The 
poet  may,  and  should,  think,  - certainly.  The  richer 
his  awareness,  whether  of  the  so-called  outer  world,  which 
his  sensorium  reports  to  him,  or  of  that  other  and  no 
less  objective  world  which  he  can  intermittently  observe 
within  himself,  and  the  subtler  his  understanding  of 
the  inviolable  twinnedness  of  these  two  worlds,  the 
richer  and  deeper  of  course  will  be  his  poetry  - this 
sort  of  understanding  will  give  it  continuity  and  tough- 
ness of  texture.  But  the  thinking,  the  awareness,  cannot 
produce  the  feeling  - one  cannot  think  a feeling  into 


JHoVert  Hillyer,  “Farrago",  Atlantic  Monthly , Feb.  1944,  p.  94 

SJoJm  Dewey,  Art  as  Experience,  p.  977 

°John  Dewey,  Intelligence  in  the  Modern  World,  p.  972. 
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existence,  least  of  all  into  poetic  existence.  The 
awareness  must  rather  wait  on  the  feeling,  ready  at 
once  to  accompany  and  enrich  it,  that  is  all.1 

According  to  the  technical  theory  of  poetry  as  crafts- 
manship, art  is  a challenge  to  man's  ingenuity  to  be  satisfied 
by  a manipulation  of  words  so  as  to  produce  a preconceived 
effect  in  the  mind  of  the  reader.  This  reduces  the  poetic 
process  to  the  conscious  making  of  a plan  or  to  the  determina- 
tion of  a sought-for  end,  and  the  deliberate  execut ion  of  that 
plan  by  imposing  it  on  certain  matter.  Although  this  doctrine 
of  artistic  technique  as  a means  of  securing  a predetermined 
end  is  characteristic  of  traditional  art  in  all  its  forms, 
it  seems  indistinguishable  from  any  behaviorist  (stimulus- 
reaction;  theory  of  art. 

In  Collingwoodds  esthetics  art  proper  knows  no  distinc- 
tions between  means  and  ends,  though  there  may  be  distinctions 
resembling  them.2  Such  distinctions  are  not  valid  in  art; 
unlike  craft,  art  does  not  depend  on  a certain  preconceived 

'Z 

effect  produced  in  the  mind  of  the  audience.  A calculated 
effect  is  the  mark  of  pseudo-art;  the  artistic  function  is 
violated  by  such  craft  purposes  as  amusement,  magic,  puzzle, 
instruction,  propaganda,  exhortation,  and  representation. 
Moreover,  the  craft  theory,  by  segregating  the  artist  as  a 
professional  amuser  from  the  passively  amused,  encourages  the 

"^Conrad  Aiken,  “Poetry:  What  Direction?",  New  Republic, 

pMay  12,  1941,  p.  670.  3 

^R.  G.  Collingwood , The  Principles  _of  Art,  p.  108.  Ibidlpp.20  ff. 
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ivory-tower  conception  of  art.  The  view  that  artists  con- 
stitute a “special  order  or  caste,  marked  off  by  special  genius 
or  training  from  the  rest  of  the  community"  fosters  the  un- 
democratic "cult  of  genius"  that  is  fatal  to  the  artist's  real 
function. 1 

Another  of  the  misconceptions  of  the  poetic  function  is 
the  notion  that  the  chief  purpose  of  poetry  is  to  give  the 
reader  enjoyment  or  pleasure.  vaguely  emotional,  this  enjoy- 
ment way  be  a satisfying  form  of  relaxation,  and  often  an 
escape  from  the  realities  of  everyday  living.  Psychologically 
considered,  the  emotion  aroused  may  range  from  a sentimental 
or  romantic  feeling  to  a sense  of  fear,  power,  or  dislike;  in 
any  case,  the  specific  emotion  aroused  by  the  make-believe 
situation  (representational  'illusion')  is  of  a particular 
kind,  and  the  function  of  art  becomes  strictly  utilitarian. 

The  view  of  poetry  as  an  amusement  art,  a pleasure-giving 
device,  conceives  poetry  as  a technical  craft  of  rhetorical 
exploitation  of  reader- responses. 

TTom  the  eonception  of  poetry  as  pleasure  it  is  only  a 
step  to  the  identification  of  the  poetic  experience  with  so- 
called  pure  "esthetic"  experience.  In  an  age  of  propaganda 
art,  the  doctrine  of  art- for- art ' s- sake  is  not  without  dis- 
ciples, even  if  they  feel  no  indebtedness  to  the  Jiistheticism 
of  the  1890's.  On  the  assumption  that  true  poetry  has  no 
truck  with  moral  values,  express  or  implied,  to  talk  of 

^Collingwood , Ibid.,  117-119  and  ff. 
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"poetry  as  poetry"  in  some  rarefied  atmosphere  of  absolute 
esthetics  is  to  eliminate  questions  of  value.  But  from  a 
psycho-esthetic  consideration  of  the  poetic  experience,  no 
poem  exists  in  a vacuum  as  an  isolated  thing  complete  in  and 
of  itself.  And  the  point  of  view  of  the  poet  towards  life-- 
his  philosophical  and  moral  perspective — not  only  selects 
within  a pre-established  range  the  experiences  which  he  does 
have,  but  also  colors  and  conditions  the  actual  process  of 
composition  and  the  basic  experiences  that  precede  it.  The 
subjects  which  he  chooses — or  which  choose  himfe-are  selected, 
subtly  but  definitely,  by  the  poet's  "artistic  conscience" 
and  his  scale  of  moral  values.  Moral  values  are  implicit  in 
poetry,  and  the  reader  of  poetry  must  sympathize  with  the 
poet's  moral  attitude  in  order  to  tell  what  the  poem  means  to 
its  author. 

It  is  equally  inaccurate  to  think  of  poetry  as  having  a 
specific  "moralizing"  function,  giving  to  experience  a more  or 
less  direct  moral  purpose  and  meaning.  To  do  so  is  to  commit 
the  error  of  didacticism  in  art;  artistic  integrity  and  func- 
tion surrender  to  the  purposes  of  propaganda  and  "magic".  Art 
as  "magic" — for  example,  "war  poetry"  that  arouses  emotion — 
exploits  the  hypnotic  power  of  language , music,  etc.  to 
canalize  emotion  deliberately  with  the  purpose  of  building 
up  tribal  solidarity,  or  patriotic  loyalty,  or  whatever  emotion 

^-T.  K.  Whipple,  Study  Out  the  Land , "Poetry  and  Morals". 
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serves  a preconceived  end.  The  primary  aim  of  "magical" 

art  in  this  sense  is  not  artistic,  but  as  in  amusement  art, 

the  deliberate  invoking  or  provoking  of  specific  emotions, 

usually  stereotyped  ones.  Most  religious  and  patriotic  verse 

falls  into  this  category,  as  well  as  most  literature  of 

"social  protest.”  The  didactic  or  "magical"  intent  of  such 

writing,  by  attempting  to  generate  a prefabricated,  artificial 

loyalty,  prevents  genuine  realization  through  individual 

experience  and  interpretation.  Divorced  from  the  context  of 

experienced  values,  didactic  poetry  cannot  function  as  partici 

pative  and  interpretative  expression.  Instead  of  plumbing  the 

meaning  of  experience,  it  calls  forth  a stock  response  of 

loyalty,  hate,  fear,  or  the  like. 

xhe  poetry  of  amusement  and  the  pee try  of  direct  moral 

inspiration  have  a common  origin:  sentimentality.  The  stock 

responses  of  the  sentimentalists  make  them  blind  to  reality, 

incapable  of  genuine  realization.  As  such,  they  are  the 

enemies  of  authentic  poetic  experience: 

Finally,  among  the  enemies  of  realization  there  are  the 
sentimentalists.  They  are  easily  detected,  bring  one 
of  them  suddenly  face  to  face  with  a fine  view,  and 
watch  him  take  a deep  breath  and  shut  his  eyes.  you  may 
be  sure  that  a person  who  thinks  a landscape  can  be  best 
taken  in  with  the  eyes  closed  is  a sentimentalist.  His 
emotions,  real  enough  in  their  way  no  doubt,  are  worked 
by  conventional  springs  and  are  as  it  were  detached  from, 
unrelated  to,  the  cause.  A certain  ecstasy,  because  it 
is  conventionally  associated  with  the  sight  of  a large 
expanse  of  territory,  is  aroused  in  him  instantaneously. 
As  soon  as  the  feeling  has  subsided,  the  sentimentalist 
is  ready  to  go  on;  he  feels  no  need  of  actually  looking 
at  this  particular  view.  He  has  had  and  relished  his 
"fine- view  feeling";  why  should  he  linger?  That  is, 
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his  conventional  reaction  has  actually  prevented  him 
from  seeing  the  scenery.  The  sent imentalist  lives  in 
an  unreal  world,  usually  prettier  and  sweeter,  always 
much  less  difficult  than  the  real  world  - in  a world 
huilt  up  out  of  preconceived,  established,  traditional 
associations  and  conceptions,  of  cheerful  and  easy 
illusions.  It  is  impossible  to  overstate  the  difference 
between  the  poetic  temper,  which  insists  on  full 
realization  of  things  as  they  are,  however  unpleasant, 
of  the  ugly  and  squalid  and  foul  no  less  than  of  the 
fair  and  comely,  and  the  sentimental  temper,  which  is 
indifferent  to  reality  - even  hostile  to  it,  inasmuch 
as  the  sentimentalist  wishes  to  luxuriate  in  a warm 
emotional  glow  which  the  harsh  external  world  is  all  too 
likely  to  dissipate.  He  has  therefore  an  admirable 
defense  against  reality,  and  he  makes  great  economies. 
to  realize  an  experience  takes  energy,  all  of  which  he 
saves  because  he  is  protected  against  experience. 1 

Though  often  a practical,  efficient  person,  the  sentimentalist 

resorts  to  a false  cheerfulness,  and  as  ways  of  escaping  reality 

he  develops  “false  modes  of  thought  and  feeling.*  somewhat 

elaborated,  these  are  a reliance  on  Providence,  prayer,  moral 

codes  of  Goodness  and  safety,  the  orthodox  and  conventional 

in  thought  and  conduct,  Inspiration  (organized  religious 

activity,  pep  talks,  Uplift),  special  moralizing.2  Thus  the 

sentimentalist  confuses  art  with  moral  precept,  religious 

doctrine,  amusement,  emotional  relaxation,  "magic".  The  mind 

of  the  artist  - as  a consequence  of  such  audience  expectations 

and  responses  - is  starved  and  warped,  prostituted,  so  that 

it  cannot  grow  and  mature;  it  takes  refuge  in  romanticism, 

revolt,  fantasy,  escape,  and  irresponsibility. 

Prom  the  point  of  view  that  poetry  is  an  interpretative 

art  form  like  the  modern  novel  and  the  modern  biography,  the 


^T.  IC.  Whipple,  Spokesmen,  pp.  11-12. 

2 Ibid.  “* 
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objection  to  poetry  conceived  as  a rational  art  is  grounded 

on  the  distortion  of  the  poetic  function  in  order  to  serve 

a pre-established  end,  whether  "practical,"  or  "magical,"  or 

"moral,"  or  "sentimental."  A recent  book  on  the  direction  of 

modern  poetry  describes  this  fallacy  as  follows: 

Poets  and  critics  all  down  the  ages  have  always  had  to 
meet  the  challenge  that  poetry  must  have  a rational  use , 
and  the  obvious  reply  to  that  is  that  poetry  does  educate 
and  inspire  human  nature  on  the  moral  plane.  As  that 
is  a level  on  which  everyone  can  understand  noetry, 
whereas  real  artistic  sensibility  is  a much  rarer  quality, 
the  natural  result  is  the  instinct  to  assess  the  value 
of  poetry  in  terms  of  what  it  says  rather  than  in  terms 
of  what  it  does ; to  judge  it  not  by  the  quality  of 
consciousness  it  calls  into  being,  but  by  the  quality  of 
rational  activity  it  is  likely  to  promote.  ^ 

The  result  of  this  verbalistic  (non- semantic ) judgment  of  the 
rationalist  is  a shift  of  critical  attention  from  the  poem  as 
a work  of  art  to  the  personality  of  the  poet,  resulting  in 
ad  hominem  criticism  on  conventional  moral  grounds  - again  a 
stock  response  of  the  reader,  and  "echo  of  what  he  is  accus- 
tomed to  think."* 2  Thus,  the  rationalistic  and  the  sentimental 
habits  of  mind  not  only  st^  nd  as  barriers  to  the  imaginative 
re-creation  of  the  poetic  experience,  but  also  re-inforce 
each  other’s  distortions  of  that  experience. 

2.  The  function  of  poetry  according  to  modern  esthetics. 

In  contrast  to  these  traditional  concepts  of  poetry,  the 
modern  climate  of  opinion  interprets  the  function  and  the 
range  of  poetry  insmuch  broader  terms  and  values.  Modern 


^Elizabeth  Drew  and  John  I.  Sweeney,  Directions  in  Modern 
JPoetry,  p.  176. 

2 ibid . , p.  177. 
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poetry  is  conceived  as  a participative  experience  of  under- 
standing life  by  focussing  man's  ingenuity  not  on  being  clever 
but  on  realizing  the  meaning  and  significance  of  life  relation- 
ships. Life  is  itself  a challenge;  problems  are  posed  by  and 
solved  through  experience  and  a deeper  understanding  of  life. 
Similarly,  pleasure  is  not  thought  of  in  terms  of  escaping  from 
life  into  a world  of  artistic  illusion,  but  as  a functional  and 
natural  part  of  the  complex  pattern  of  living.  The  pleasure 
and  enjoyment  of  life  is  seen  to  derive  from  participation  in 
experience,  not  from  a divorcing  of  life  and  art  by  which  art 
becomes  a compensatory  consolation  for  the  "tragic"  character 
of  life.  The  same  deficiency  is  noticeable  in  that  traditional 
view  of  art  which  regards  poetry  as  a valid  medium  for  arousing 
sentiments  of  patriotic  or  religious  loyalty.  Putting  pressure 
on  the  emotions  of  the  audience  to  secure  a calculated  stock 
response  denies  to  the  audience  the  discovery  of  experiential ly 
understood  values.  It  attempts  to  substitute  for  the  genuine 
artistic  experience  an  emotional  state  of  loyalty  that  is  blind 
to  the  intricate  moral  pattern  of  living. 

The  objection  may  be  raised  that  il  poetry  as  art  proper 
functions  in  none  of  these  ways  certainly  it  expresses  the 
transcendent  ideals  of  life,  the  "eternal  verities,"  the  True, 
the  Good,  the  Beautiful.-*-  The  idealization  through  art  of 
these  classical  ideals  has  traditionally  consisted  of  a selection 

XCf.  Herbert  Head's  views  on  poetry:  "the  highest  poetry  is  in- 

conceivable without  the  intuition  of  pure  Being."  ( Form  in 
Modern  Poetry,  1932,  p.  78);  "the  mind  must  rise  above  the 
realm  of  existence  to  the  realm  of  Being."  (Ibid.,  79);  art 
extracts  "from  life,  which  is  ugly  and  brutal,  an  ideal  of 
beauty  which  is  abstract  and  absolute ." (Phases  of  SnglishPoetry , 
1929,  p.  125.)  
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of  fragments  of  experience  and  the  framing  of  these  in  a static, 
balanced  picture.  Such  a rational  selection  of  material  is 
made  possible  only  through  a distortion  of  life  relationships 
by  logic  and  a deliberate  use  of  checks  and  balances  to  uphold 
the  ideal.  As  David  Daiches  has  shown  with  respect  to  the 
novel,1  the  rational  method  of  composition  renders  literature 
deductive  and  thematic.  When  the  theme  is  predetermined, 
instead  of  emerging  out  of  the  writer’s  perspective,  the  plot 
as  an  illustration  of  the  theme  becomes  the  most  important 
element.  In  actuality  we  know  that  no  experience  or  fragment 
of  experience  can  be  snatched  out  of  the  intricate  web  and 
continuum  of  life  and  retain  its  significance,  however  neatly 
framed.  Only  when  each  item  is  related  to  the  vhole,  to  the 
dynamic  flux  of  life,  can  ideals  emerge  as  meaningful  realiza- 
tions . 

From  the  great  variety  of  approaches  toward  the  same 
basic  subject  matter  in  art  throughout  the  centuries 
the  artist  has  learned  that  ’art’  is  not  the  pursuit 
of  some  ideal  canon  of  beauty.  He  sees  instead  that 
it  is  a struggle  to  realize  spiritual  values,  innate 
in  himself,  in  relation  to  the  world  in  which  we  live. 

He  accepts  the  environment  of  today,  with  its  new 
lights,  speeds,  and  spaces  as  his  subject  matter.  His 
purpose  is  to  create  forms  that  embody  the  psychological 
content  of  his  perceptions,  emotions,  and  their  syn- 
thesis, in  response  to  that  subject.^ 


^See  Chapter  V of  The  Hovel  and  the  Modern  World  for  his 
discussion  of  the  "literature  of  fable." 

2Stuart  Davis,  as  quoted  by  Ralph  M.  Pearson,  "A  Modern  View- 
point," The  Art  Digest,  May  1,  1945. 
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What  is  true  for  the  painter  as  artist  - that  art  is  a struggle 
to  realize  spiritual  values  from  within  the  artist’s  own  ex- 
perience with  the  world  as  it  is  - is  equally  true  for  the  -ooet 
as  artist. 

In  the  foregoing  discussion,  the  underlying  conception  of 
the  poetic  function  has  been  the  modern  view  that  artistic  val- 
ues cannot  be  presented  for  acceptance  but  that  the  individual 
reader  must  for  himself  participatively  realize  the  signifi- 
cance of  what  he  reads.  An  adherence  to  a static  tradition 
(the  standards  of  the  past  hardened  into  a fixed  code  of  values) 
tends  to  deny  the  validity  of  present  experience  and  to  discour- 
age individual  interpretation.  By  rejecting  the  methods  of 

/ 

rationalism  (as  used  here)  and  by  refusing  to  be  bound  by  ante- 
cedent standards  and  "ideal '*  ends  arbitrarily  defined,  modern 
poetry  can  realize  its  democratic  function  as  an  art  of 
realization  and  interpretation. 

Poetry  functions  as  an  interpretive  art  when  it  gives 
experience  significance  by  discovering  or  revealing  meaningful 
relationships  in  what  would  otherwise  be  a hodge-podge  of  im- 
pressions. The  impressions  may  not  in  themselves  be  new,  but 
the  pattern  of  constellation  into  which  they  are  realized  by 
the  artist's  mind  is  a new  value.  On  this  point  and  one  or 
two  raised  earlier,  one  poet  has  this  to  say: 

Art  is  a method  of  dealing  with  our  experience  of  this 
world,  which  makes  that  experience,  as  experience, 
recognizable  to  the  spirit.  There  are  other  methods 

C-f.  a bov-c  t p|0.  n X t <2.ia_43 t Cju  »-hL'h<rr\f  <TK  pp.  7^  c </ 
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of  dealing  with  our  experience  of  this  earth  which 
translate  it  into  intellectual  terms  or  extract  from 
it  moral  meanings.  Art  is  not  such  a method.  Art  is 
not  a technique  ror  extracting  truths,  nor  a system 
of  signals  ror  communicating  experiences.  Art  is  not 
a diver's  glass  for  seeing  inward,  nor  a mathematic 
for  arriving  at  an  ultimate  understanding  of  our  lives. 

Art  is  an  organization  of  experience  in  terms  of  ex- 
perience, the  purpose  of  which  is  the  recognition  of 
experience.  It  is  an  interpreter  between  ourselves 
and  that  which  has  happened  to  us,  the  purpose  of  which 
is  to  make  legible  what  it  is  that  has  happened. 

If  this  poet's  words  are  a sound  guide,  the  poet's  function  is 

not  to  extract  intellectual  or  moral  truths,  nor  to  serve  as 

psychologist  or  metaphysician,  but  to  organize  or  relate  his 

experiences  in  such  a way  that  they  can  be  realized  as  values. 

When  a poem  constellates  ideas,  feelings,  sounds,  symbols, 

etc.  in  a "single  incantation"  of  sound  and  sense,  it  integrates 

the  elements  of  the  poetic  experience.  It  is  what  the  poem 

as  a whole  does  that  defines  it  as  artistic  experience.  Short 

of  its  Total  Meaning,  the  poem  has  not  been  fully  realized  by 

the  appreciator.  It  is  not  enough  for  the  reader  to  distill 

his  appreciation  into  a preoccupation  with  a few  lines  as 

"touchstones"  of  poetic  quality;  however  quintessential  such 

brief  patches  may  seem,  they  are  no  adequate  substitute  for 

an  integrative  experiencing  of  the  entire  poem.  A poem, 

Coleridge  maintained,  must  be  a totality.  "We  must  not  look 

to  parts  merely,  but  to  the  whole,  and  to  the  effect  of  that 

whole"2  as  opposed  to  "a  series  of  striking  lines  or  distiches."3 

-Archibald  kacteish,  ^Tyw. a to  Speafe, 

2s.  f.  Coleridge,  Lectures  on  Shakespeare  (Everyman  edition; ,p. 400. 
3t>.  T.  Coleridge,  Blographia  biter arTa,  {Everyman  ed.;,  p.  165. 
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3.  Discrimination  as /the  authentic  range  or  poetic  runction. 

Closely  related  to  the  problem  or  the  poetic  runction  is 
the  need  ror  discrimination  regarding  the  range  or  that  runction. 
These  two  problems  overlap  ce cause  tne  range  cannot  be  deter- 
mined until  the  runction  is  clear.  " 'Poetry'  once  meant  one 
thing  but  it  now  means  something  dirrerent."^  Cnee  it  was 
thought  or  as  any  vers iri cat ion  or  mythology,  rable,  social 
satire,  literary  criticism,  history,  chronicle,  etc.  Today  - 
alter  tne  Koraamie  rederinition  or  the  poetic  function  (“its 
immediate  object  pleasure,  not  truth" ) - it  is  identiried  with 
lyrical  verse  more  often  than  not,  although  its  range  also 
stretches  in  the  direction  or  “objectivism"  and  “imagism. “ 

But  whether  lyrical  or  objective,  poetry  cannot  function 
properly  without  "music. “ In  an  article  defending  Kipling  not 
as  a great  poet  but  as  a writer  of  “great  verse",  whose  “skill 
or  craftsmanship"  showed  a remarkable  versatility,  t.  S.  Uliot 

holds  mat  “what  fundamentally  differentiates  his  ’verse’  .from 

£ 

’poetry’  is  the  subordination  of  musical  interest." 

For  other  poets  - at  least,  for  some  other  poets  - 
the  poem  may  begin  to  shape  itself  in  fragments  of 
musical  rhythm,  and  its  structure  will  first  appear 
in  terms  of  something  analogous  to  musical  form;  and 
such  poets  find  it  expedient  to  occupy  their  conscious 
mind  with  the  craftsman's  problems,  leaving  the  deeper 
meaning  to  emerge,  if  there,  from  a lower  level.  It 
is  a question  then  of  what  one  chooses  to  be  conscious 
of,  and  of  how  much  of  the  meaning,  in  a poem,  is 
conveyed  direct  to  the  intelligence  and  how  much  is 


Edmund  Wilson,  "The  Canons  of  Poetry,"  Atlantic  Monthly, 

April,  1934,  p.  455. 

In  Praise  of  Kipling's  Verse,"  Harpers , i s H x- , p.  157. 

<U.  GsUv-kt*.'  pp  , 
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conveyed  indirectly  by  the  musical  impression  upon 
the  sensibility. .. this  musical  concern  is  secondary 
and  infrequent  with  Kipling. . .not  implying  any  inferi- 
ority of  craftsmanship,  but  rather  a different  order  of 
values  from  that  which  we  expect  to  determine  the 
structure  of  poetry. 1 


Such  absence  or  subordination  of "music"  marks  the  "verse"  end 

of  the  spectrum  called  "poetry". 

Poetry  may  occur,  within  a definite  limit  on  one  side, 
at  any  point  along  a line  of  which  the  formal  limits 
are 'verse ' and  'prose.'  2 

According  to  I.  A.  Richards,^  the  range  of  experience  open  to 


poetic  inquiry  lies  between  the  opposite  poles  of  fact  and 
doctrine.  Scientific  fact  as  such  is  primarily  the  material 
of  expository  prose  - a process  of  rational  or  conscious 
selection  and  direct  communication;  the  area  of  doctrine  or 
dogma  las  in  religion),  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  function 
of  rhetorical  prose  to  express.  Both  of  these  poles  represent 


values  that  are  final,  not  open  to  personal  interpretation. 


The  area  of  poetic  experience  lies  somewhere  between  or  beyond 
fact  and  doctrine;  the  poet  searches  for  the  immeasurable 
values  of  life,  reaching  out  with  feelings  and  imagination  to 
wonder  about  the  unanswerable  mysteries  of  existence. 

The  range  of  poetry  may  therefore  be  considered  as  great 
as  the  limits  of  noetic  realization.  What  are  the  limits  within 


which  the  poetic  experience  may  ocour  and  yet  be  a dynamic 


^Ibid . , p.  152. 

2f . S.  Sliot,  preface  to  his  translation  of  bt.  J.  Perse's 
„ Anabasis. 

^Scienoir" and  Poetry. 
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psycho-dramatic  interpenetrat ion  of  the  sensory  and  the 
imaginative?  In  the  simplest  terms  the  limits  are  defined 
by  the  necessity  of  a felt  harmony  between  doing  and  undergoing. 1 
Whenever  there  is  an  excess  on  the  side  of  doing,  the  experience 
is  deficient  in  meaning  and  depth;  rational  manipulation  and 
control  take  the  place  of  feeling;  craft,  not  art,  results. 

With  an  excess  of  undergoing,  there  is  mere  receptivity  tending 
toward  narcissism  and  too  much  subjective  and  private  meaning; 
obscurantism  and  unintelligibility  take  the  place  of  art  as 
communication  and  partnership.  These  opposite  varieties  of 
art,  usually  known  as  Classicism  and  Romanticism,  represent 
the  tendencies  of  extroversion  (with  its  accompanying  method 
of  extemalization)  and  introversion  (and  internalization) . 

This  opposition  has  also  been  described  as  the  Greek  mind 
versus  the  Gothic  mind.  The  Greek  mind,  says  Coleridge, 
idolized  the  finite,  the  statuesque  - perfect  shape,  symmetry, 
proportion,  grace,  elegance,  fancy,  dignity,  majesty  - "whatever, 
in  short,  is  capable  of  being  definitely  conveyed  by  definite 

p 

forms  or  thoughts."  Its  chief  quality  is  completion  or 
complacency  (the  framed  moment),  particularly  by  "whatever 
pleased  the  eye."3  The  Gothic  or  modern  mind,  on  the  other 
hand,  found  its  chief  expression  in  painting,  in  harmony  and 
counterpoint  rather  than  melody  and  rhythm,  revering  the 

^John  Dewey,  Art  as  Experience,  pp.  44-45. 

„S.  T.  Coleridge,  Lectures  on  Shakespeare  (Everyman),  p.  19. 

^Ibid . , p.  219. 


infinite  and  the  indefinite  as  a vehicle  of  the  infinite. -1 
l'he  sublimity  of  the  gothic  is  due  to  its  "inwardness  or  sub- 
jectivity which  principally  and  most  fundamentally  distinguishe 

p 

all  the  classic  from  all  the  modern  poetry."  The  same  con- 
trast has  been  made  by  Uswald  Spengler:^  Classical  or  Greek 
art,  the  expression  of  the  Apollinian  mind,  emphasized  through 
sculpture  the  somatic,  the  static,  and  the  objective,  to  the 
neglect  of  the  subjective  and  the  indefinite.  Classical 
soulpture  gives  a sense  of  movement  arrested  and  of  time  sus- 
pended, and  is  indicative  of  finish,  repose,  balance,  peace, 
gravity.4  To  the  Symbolists,  classical  art  seemed  "deficient 
in  mystery, " suggestiveness , and  evocative  power, — a 
deficiency  which  Coleridge  underlined  when  he  said  "not  the 
thing  represented,  but  that  which  is  represented  by  the  thing 
shall  be  the  source  of  the  pleasure. "For  language  is 
framed  to  convey  not  the  object  alone,  but  likewise  the  char- 
acter, mood  and  intentions  of  the  person  who  is  representing 
it."6 

More  recently  two  contemporary  critics  of  poetry  have 
suggested  externalizat ion  and  internalization  as  contrasting 
and  defining  poetic  tendencies.  As  "two  varieties  of  poetic 

*Ibid.,  220,  273. 

dS.  T.  Coleridge,  Biographia  Literaria,  (Everyman),  p.  326,  n. 
3'ihe  Decline  of  the  west'  (Geo rge  Allen  and  Unwin,  1926  ed.  } 

^ TT  ppT"1W-T,'"31Y-3^’/ 

4 John  Dewey,  Intelligence  in  the  Modern  World,  232-4. 

gS.  T.  Coleridge , Lectures  on  Shakespeare  (liveryman) , p.  312. 

DS.  T.  Coleridge,  biographia  liiteraria,  p.  249. 
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experience,"  T.  K.  Whipple  finds  them  exemolified  in  Wordsworth 
and  Keats,  Shelley  and  Coleridge.  Given  Yfordsworth's  pro- 
pensity for  externalized  images,  objects  are  "glorified  and 
transfigured  by  imbibing  the  ichor  of  the  archetypes;"  in 
Keats  the  external  reality  is  read  into  the  image.  Exterhal- 
ization  tends  toward  the  matter-of-fact  and  the  photographic. 
Internalization,  which  incorporates  the  image  in  external 
reality,  leads  to  phantasy  and  the  reception  of  images  apparent- 
ly unrelated  to  the  material  universe,  resulting  in  symbolic 
and  mythic  quality  or  depth,  sometimes  in  flimsy  poetry.  The 
fusion  of  the  two  tendencies  in  poetic  experience  gives  com- 
pleteness to  the  esthetic  experience. ^ 

These  tendencies  are  identified  by  Conrad  Aiken  as  "the 
latent  content,  or  meaning,"  and  "the  manifest  content,  or 
meaning,"  correspond ing  roughly  to  the  old  labels  ‘romantic’ 
and  ’classic.'  At  one  extreme  a maximum  of  manifest  statement 
or  content  comes  close  to  prose;  at  the  other  extreme,  where 
latent  meaning  predominates,  is 

'pure'  poetry,  poetry  all  affect,  the  poetry  of  nonsense 
and  hallucination:  the  highly  romantic  and  disequili- 

brated  poetry  of  those  poets  who  profess  to  dispense  with 
meaning  altogether,  or  to  offer  as  a substitute  for  it 
simply  a form  or  an  image,  or  a constellation  of  images. 

The  highest  poetry  harmonizes  the  two  meanings  in  the  range 
between  the  two  poles,  especially  "when  the  poet  is  unconscious- 
ly driving  a tandem  of  meanings  in  such  a way  that  he  is 

^Study  Out  the  Land,  pp.  205-7. 
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himself  drawn  to  the  right  or  left  of  his  preconceived  path." 
For  example,  in  a poem  praising  life  there  may  appear, 
unknown  to  the  poet,  images,  rhythms,  and  phrases  having  un- 
mistakable accents  of  despair.  In  such  a "shimmer  between 
two  values,"  feeling  and  thought  complementing  each  other, 
the  ambiguity  makes  for  “a  new  kind  of  statement"  or  resonance 
of  meaning. -1- 

In  this  discussion,  Conrad  Aiken  is  wholly  consistent  with 
the  semantics  of  poetry  as  expounded  by  I. A.  Richards  and  the 
esthetics  of  art  as  presented  by  Collingwood.  The  "manifest 
meaning"  is  what  Richards  calls  the  prose,  verbal  sense,  the 
pseudo-statement;  and  the  "latent  meaning"  is  the  intended 
meaning,  what  the  poet  would  have  the  reader  realize  from  the 
poem.  Through  the  catalytic  agency  of  Feeling  and  Tone  in  the 
poem,  the  poet's  intended  meaning  becomes  realizable  for  the 
participative  reader.  The  Total  Meaning,  an  interaction  and 
fusion  of  all  four  meanings,  equates  with  Collingwood 1 s 
"total  imaginative  experience."  In  the  various  versions  and 
analyses  of  the  artistic  experience  as  a process  of  realization, 
the  opposite  but  comulementary  poles  of  extroversion  and  in- 
troversion are  implicit  as  ever-present  tendencies  with 
enough  magnetic  power  to  pull  the  experience  one  way  or  the 
other.  The  dynamic  interpenetration  ("shimmer")  of  these 
inherent  forces  defines  the  field  or  range  of  poetic  function, 

"Varieties  of  Poetic  Statement,"  New  Republic,  October  23, 

1944,  pp.  028-530. 
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and  it  is  in  terras  of  them  that  the  logic  of  the  poetic 
experience  must  be  stated  and  evaluated. 

B.  Extension  of  the  Poetic  Kange  in  a Democracy. 

Since  the  democratic  process  is  a realization  of 
individual  purposes  within  group  purposes,  whatever  contributes 
to  the  enrichment  or  intensification  of  individual  experience 
and  at  the  same  time  contributes  to  integrated  group  relation- 
ships is  to  that  extent  an  enhancement  of  democratic  values. 

As  the  social  scientist  has  pointed  out,1  the  democratic  issue 
is  not  the  problem  of  the  One  and  Many,  the  individual  versus 
the  Mass  - or  vice  versa  - but  rather  the  functional  partici- 
pation of  the  individual- in-society,  of  persons- in- a- culture. 
Only  through  a free  functioning  and  interpenetration  of  minds 
can  democratic  purposes  and  human  values  be  achieved.  Ballot- 
box  democracy  is  not  enough.  Beyond  political  democracy  a 
people  requires  spiritual  democracy:  a community  of  spirit 

that  will  reconcile  political  and  sectional  differences,  inte- 
grate methods  and  purposes,  and  give  point  to  material  and 
economic  progress. 

With  the  rediscovery  by  Americans  in  recent  years  that 
freedom  and  responsibility  are  mutual  and  reciprocal  values  - 
different  sides  of  the  same  coin  - wider  interest  and  sharper 
definition  have  focussed  on  the  meaning  of  democracy.  "Self- 
government"  seems  less  of  a machine  running  by  itself  than  a 

^As,  for  example,  Kobert  Lynd  in  Knowledge  for  whatY,  Princeton 
University  Press,  1939. 
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government  of  selves,  a complex  interaction  of  self-reliant 
individuals  conscious  of  the  necessity  of  aetive  participation 
in  the  formulation  of  civic  thought  and  policy  and  of  the 
intelligent  implementation  of  that  public  will  and  policy.  in 
this  renascence  of  civic  faith  and  action,  participation  Inot 
mere  "activity1)  is  another  name  for  responsible  citizenship, 
civic  duty,  democratic  rights.  And  only  through  such  a frame- 
work of  participation  can  a genuine  democratic  humanism  be 
achieved. 

What  is  the  relation  of  art  - poetry  in  particular  - to 
this  democratic  process  of  "the  American  way"?  in  a society 
where  by  specific  Constitutional  guarantees  (freedom  of  speech, 
of  press,  of  assembly)  the  freedom  of  mind  is  protected,  and 
where  free  minds  can  remain  free  only  by  a constant  experienc- 
ing of  free  thought,  the  authentic  function  and  range  of  art 
is  of  signal  importance.  Art  functions  net  only  as  a sign  and 
a reflection  of  the  state  of  health  in  the  body  politic;  in 
so  far  as  it  is  a free  expression  of  the  human  spirit,  it  is 
also,  and  more  signif icantly,  an  outgrowth  of  a people's  exper- 
ience. Art  is  organically  related  to  the  ciiltural  pattern 
that  gives  it  birth.  Where  the  American  ideology  has  taken 
deep  root  - in  Whitman  and  Emerson,  for  instance  - there  is  to 
be  found  a regard  for  the  common  man  rather  than  the  aristo- 
cratic hero,  and  a higher  valuation  of  the  experience  of  this 
world  than  the  promise  of  a supernatural  future  - a natural 
enough  consequence  of  a democratic  humanism. 
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One  of  the  truest  things  to  "be  said  about  American 
literature  is  that  it  has  reflected,  over  a period  of 
three  centuries,  the  gradual  maturing,  rationalization, 
and  deepening  of  the  democratic  idea.-*- 

Inasmuch  as  the  democratic  mode  of  thought  and  the 

American  ideology  are  in  reciprocal  relationship  with  the  free 

intelligence,  depending  upon  it  and  supporting  it,  any  form  of 

art  that  challenges  and  develops  the  capacity  for  individual 

interpretation  is  a significant  contribution  to  American  dem- 
2 

ocracy.  From  the  earlier  discussions  of  art,  semantics,  and 
poetry,  it  seems  reasonable  to  conclude  that  if  poetry  stimu- 
lates the  mind  to  realize  imaginatively  values  that  lie  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  "practical"  imagination  or  the  "architectonic" 
(rational)  imagination,  its  function  - and  hence  the  extension 
of  its  range  - is  vital  to  the  American  way  of  life.  Poetry 
alone,  says  Archibald  MacLeish,  can  deliver  us  from  the  failure 

of  the  spirit  to  imagine  and  to  desire;  poetry  alone  can  supply 

2 

the  needed  ima&e  of  the  kind  of  world  we  should  want.  It  is 
perhaps  not  inaccurate  to  say,  therefore,  that  the  question  of 
the  function  of  art  in  a democracy  is  esthetically  the  problem 
of  the  function  of  modern  art. 

A psychological  analysis  would  undoubtedly  show  that  the 
various  modes  of  realization  open  to  individual  interpretation 
are  to  some  degree  nearly  all  brought  into  play  in  the  poetic 


Newton  Arvin,  "The  Democratic  Tradition  in  American  Letters," 
The  Writer  in  a Changing  Yforld , p.  38. 

^Tn  contrast,  c^asstcai  art,  says  Spengler,  attempted  no  rela- 
tion with  the  beholder;  the  Greek  statue,  neither  speaking, 
nor  looking,  was  quite  unconscious  of  the  beholder.  ( Decline 
of  the  West,  I,  p.  329.)  _ 

3*TrT  lenge  , Not  Defense",  ft  v Fo  £p-eoJt. 
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experience:  sensuous  realization,  intellectual  experience, 

social  awareness  (realization  of  others,  their  relationship 
to  oneself  and  to  each  other),  esthetic  experience,  experi- 
ence of  a feeling  or  mood,  and  the  experience  of  action  (as 
in  athletics,  politics,  business,  etc.  - this  mode  probably 
least  of  all).-*-  If  we  may  say  that  "full  realization  involves 
a diminution  of  self-consciousness,  a heightened  conscious- 
ness of  the  object,  a kind  of  vital  and  creative  contact  between 

2 

subject  and  object,  a merging,  a fusion,"  then  modern  poetry 

is  certainly  realization  at  its  fullest.  In  that  capacity 

it  can  serve  very  definite  democratic  ends:  bringing  minds 

together  by  liberating  them  from  the  pressures  of  Rhetoric  and 

Rationalism;  creating  a community  of  spirit  and  a spirit  of 

community  (as  count erinfluences  tc  the  divisive  effects  of 

commercial  rivalry,  political  and  racial  cleavages,  various 

forms  of  indoctrination,  and  so  forth);  and  “breeding"  the 

democratic  personality  through  a heightened  awareness  of"the 

2) 

exquisite,  the  subtle,  and  the  delicate." 

If  so  much  can  be  claimed  for  the  functional  value  of 
poetry  in  a democratic  world,  how  can  the  general  indifference 
to  this  art  be  explained?  As  Harriet  Monroe  once  put  it, 

"One  is  moved  to  wonder  at  the  narrowness  of  the  field  still 
generally  accorded  to  poets  as  compared  with  the  ample  kingdoms 
reigned  over  by  the  other  arts."  After  showing  the  range  of 

^Jtf'or  this  classification  of  modes,  I am  indebted  to  T.IC.  Whipple, 
^Spokesmen,  pp- 
x . Y.  Whipple , ibid.,  p.  5*. 

3z,ona  Gale,  "Breeding,"  ( i-w  ■voooye -in  V et-lue ) Yale  Review, 
December,  1931. 
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choice  open  to  the  composer,  the  painter,  the  sculptor,  the 
architect,  she  continued: 

But  the  poet.’  - his  domain  was  rigidly  bounded  by  the 
ancients,  and  therein  must  he  follow  appointed  paths. 
Spic,  tragedy,  comedy;  ode,  ballad,  lyric:  these  he 

must  serve  up  in  proper  blank  verse  or  rhyme  according 
to  established  forms  and  measures. 

io  overcome  this  slavish  adherence  to  traditional  forms,  more 

responsive  and  fluid  forms  are  needed.  She  finds  that  the 

public  is  "less  educated  and  more  obstinately  prejudiced'1  in 

regard  to  new  methods  in  poetry  as  compared  with  innovations 

in  music,  painting,  and  sculpture.  But  with  the  beginning 

already  made  (by  Lanier,  Patterson,  and  sennenschein ) in  the 

scientific  study  of  language-rhythms  and  the  musical  analysis 

of  verse,  Harriet  Monroe  felt  that  the  widening  of  the  poetic 

range  could  be  anticipated  with  some  confidence.  "Poetry  is 

g 

like  to  be  recognized  more  generally  as  a vocal  art." 

But  even  when  distinguished  from  popular  verse,  poetry 
has  reached  an  increasingly  wider  audience;  it  is  no  longer 
the  special  privilege  of  the  Very  Few.  Some  of  the  barriers 
responsible  for  its  formerly  limited  appeal  and  und ers tanding 
have  been  removed.  Poetry  is  now  studied  in  all  secondary 
schools,  and  even  earlier;  and  there  is  a more  general  inclu- 
sion of  contemporary  poetry  on  all  levels  of  schooling.  And 
yet,  although  the  study  of  poetry  is  no  longer  confined  to 
areas  of  literary  refinement,  and  therefore  is  more  available 


^Poets  and  their  Art,  pp.  192-3. 
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as  an  experience  in  appreciation  and  enjoyment,  it  does  not 
compare  with  the  public  attention  given  to  music.  That  differ- 
ence may  partly  be  due  to  the  fact  Thai  most  music  (except 
radio  and  recorded  music)  cannot  be  heard  except  by  mass 
audiences,  and  therefore  each  occasion  receives  more  publicity; 
and  to  the  ract  that  music  can  be  sentimental  without  being 
a source  or  noticeable  protest  or  embarrassment  (witness 
Walter  Damrosch’s  long  reign).  A wider  appreciation  of  poetry 
and  an  appreciation  of  a greater  variety  of  poetic  experiences 
may  have  to  wait  upon  further  clarification  among  teachers  of 
a number  of  central  issues:  What  responsibility  does  the 

public  school  carry  for  the  development  of  citizens  who  realize 
that  the  fulfillment  of  the  American  promise  is  impossible 
without  semantic  literacy  - the  ability  to  read  for  meaning 
and  values?  In  the  process  of  educating  the  whole  man,  what 
contribution  can  the  language  arts,  poetry  included,  make?  If 
education  for  democracy  is  a continuing  need  of  American  society, 
how  can  the  teaching  of  literature  serve  that  need? 

In  the  field  of  critical  thought  noetry  has  received  an 
advanced  status,  and  is  recognized  by  serious  journals  as  a 
mode  of  understanding  that  deserves  the  highest  place  in  con- 
temporary literature,  hut  before  modern  poetry  can  reach  a 
larger  audience  there  must  be  a clearer  understanding  of  the 
nature  of  modern  art  and  the  techniques  of  the  modern  poet; 
only  with  such  an  understanding  can  the  noet's  audience  function 
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in  sympathetic  appreciation  and  collaboration.  Peculiar  to 
art  in.  a democracy  is  the  necessity  or  interdependence  of 
artist  and  audience,  and  with  this  fact  in  mind  one  might  well 
ask  whether  poetry  can  flourish  without  a democratic  climate 
of  opinion.  To  what  extent  is  critical  opinion  in  America 
predicated  on  a democratic  view  or  art  and  society,  and  to 
what  extent  is  such  a point  or  view  translated  into  the 
specific  encouragement  of  an  enlightened  public  opinion  re- 
garding the  problems  and  methods  or  the  modern  poet?  such 
questions  have  a direct  bearing  on  the  practicable  possibili- 
ties of  extending  the  reach  and  influence  of  contemporary 
poetry  in  the  life  or  the  common  man. 


. i 
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III.  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OP  THE  RANGE  OP  POETIC  FUNCTION 
IN  A!'1: ERIC  AN  LITERATURE  BEFORE  1900 

The  purpose  of  this  section  is  to  trace  the  expanding 
stream  of  American  poetry  - the  gradual  widening  of  the  range 
of  poetic  function  - from  the  narrow  aristocratic  tributaries 
of  the  Colonies  to  the  broader  and  deeper  flow  of  poetic  ex- 
perience in  the  nineteenth  century. 

After  a brief,  general  survey  of  the  Colonial  background 
this  study  of  the  expanding  range  of  the  poetic  function 
attempts  (a)  to  define  the  neo-classical  tradition  in  terms 
of  the  predominantly  prose  functions  of  verse,  and  (b)  against 
that  background  and  tradition,  to  measure  the  achievement  of 
the  transition  poets,  Freneau  and  Bryant,  noting  especially 
the  appearance  of  new  poetic  attitudes,  forms  and  functions. 
After  the  discussion  of  these  transition  poets,  attention 
centers  upon  the  freeing  of  poetry  from  the  rhetorical  tradi- 
tion, as  represented  by  the  contributions  of  Poe,  Emerson, 
Whitman,  and  Dickinson.  In  the  analysis  of  each  of  these 
major  poets  emphasis  is  given  to  the  poet's  philosophic  per- 
spective as  a determinant  of  the  mode  and  function  of  the 
poetry,  because  the  poet's  perspective  or  point  of  view  toward 
life  represents  the  way  the  cultural  pattern  (as  outlined  in 
part  I- A)  operates  upon  and  through  the  individual  poet. 
Another  determinant  of  new  modes  and  uses  of  poetry  is  the 
poet's  conception  of  his  art;  therefore  an  effort  is  made  to 
define  the  artistic  perspective  in  relation  to  the  new  forms 
and  functions  emerging  in  the  work  of  these  poets.  In  dealing 
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with  this  latter  aspect,  the  esthetic  and  semantic  bases  of 
evaluation  defined  in  an  earlier  section  (I-B)  constitute  the 
assumptions  underlying  specific  judgments  of  the  uoetry. 

A.  The  Colonial  Background 

In  this  brief  survey  of  Colonial  poetry,  the  purpose 
is  to  see  what  sort  of  use  that  poetry  served.  Especially 
noteworthy  are  those  verse  productions  that  reflect  a genuine 
poetic  impulse  and  those  that  represent  the  beginnings  of  an 
American  poetry.  Some  attention  will  also  be  given  to  the 
variety  or  range  of  poetic  function  in  this  early  period. 

The  early  colonial  background  was  so  diversified  in 
political,  economic,  and  cultural  composition  that  for  some 
time  unification  of  literary  tendencies  was  impossible.  Added 
to  the  diverse  make-up  of  the  colonies  was  physical  isolation 
and  the  distrust  that  isolation  fostered.  In  some  of  the 
colonies,  conditions  were  clearly  a d iscouragement  to  literary 
talent;  in  Virginia,  for  example,  there  were  no  schools,  no 
printing  nresses,  no  literary  centers,  and  few  writers  and 
readers.  .But,  although  the  Southern  colonists  were  not,  in 
spite  of  their  aristocratic  origins,  literary-minded,  and 
the  middle  colonists  only  slightly  more  so,  the  settlers  of 
New  England  were  assiduous  readers  and  scribblers  both.  Among 
the  Puritans,  the  educated  men  were  in  proportion  to  the  popu- 
lation more  numerous  than  in  England.  In  physical  terras, 
their  living  was  crude  and  primitive,  but  intellectually,  the 
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Puritans  were  advanced,  as  evidenced  by  their  early  provision 
(1646,  1648-9)  for  cornuulsory  education;  by  their  familiarity 
with  classical  literature  and  British  law,  especially 
Blackstone's  Commentaries ; and  by  their  prolific  literary  out- 
put. And  yet,  though  distinctive,  the  New  England  Puritans 
were  not,  among  the  colonists,  the  sole  possessors  of  ancient 
learning.  In  the  Quaker  valleys  of  New  Jersey,  farmers  knew 
Latin  and  Greek;  one  of  them,  finding  an  exact  description  in 
Homer,  invented  the  modern  wagon  wheel.^- 
Early  Colonial  Verse  (1610-1700) 

But  in  general  the  disparity  of  cultural  forces  among  the 
colonies  resulted  in  less  than  a thousand  lines  of  verse  south 
of  New  England,  whereas  seventeenth-century  New  England  pro- 
duced many  thousands  of  lines.  And  yet  it  was  Virginia,  where 
conditions  were  so  unfavorable  to  literature,  that  brought 
forth  "perhaps  the  one  real  American  poem  of  the  seventeenth 
century,"^  the  anonymous  epitaph  on  Nathaniel  Bacon,  written 
"by  his  Man.1'  This  brief  elegy  of  forty- four  lines,  in  spite 
of  classical  allusions,  fixed  cesura,  and  und istinguished 
diction,  conveys  in  run-over  heroic  couplets  a directness  and 
sincerity  of  feeling  that  was  markedly  absent  in  the  prevdling 
verse  output.  Early  colonial  verse  had  a narrow  range,  vary- 
ing only  from  a utilitarian  verse  whose  function  was  to 
describe  and  record  colonial  history,  sometimes  in  the  manner 
of  formal  epics,  to  occasional  lyrics  and  memorial  poems  in 
the  elegiac  tradition. 

1 Van  Wyck  'Brooks,  The  World  of  V/ashington  Irving,  p.  27. 
^Samuel  M.  Tucker,  "the  Beginnings  of  Verse,  1610-1808" 

Cambridge  History  of  American  Literature  (3-vol.  ed. , 

Macirillan,  1933 ) , I,  p.  150. 
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Most  of  the  historical  verse  was  prosaic  and  matter-of- 
fact — on  the  whole,  very  had  as  verse,  much  of  it  versified 
merely  for  the  sake  of  the  jingle.  Although  the  quantity  of 
this  verse  was  quite  limited  in  the  colonies,  in  this  medium 
are  to  he  found  narratives  of  voyages,  annals  of  the  colonies, 
descriptions  and  catalogues  of  native  plants  and  animals,  and 
other  prose  material — chiefly  with  an  eye  to  the  British  read- 
ing public.  Examples  of  this  type  of  verse  are  George  Alsop's 
Character  of  the  Province  of  Maryland  (1666;,  John  Holme's 
True  relation  of  the  flourishing  state  of  Pennsylvania  (1686;, 
Peter  Eolger's  A Looking  Glass  for  the  Times  (1677),  and — the 
most  important — Benjamin  Tompson's  Hew  England's  Crises.  The 
last-named  is  a formal  epic  on  King  Philip's  War,  650  lines 
of  heroic  couplets,  classical  allusions  vying  with  a rugged 
and  homely  diction.  The  first  of  a long  series  of  verse  nar- 
ratives commemorating  American  wars,  it  is  now  valued  chiefly 
for  its  relative  simplicity  of  style.  Another  consciously- 
attempted  enic  was  Koger  Wolcott's  A Brief  Accouht  of  the  Agency 
of  the  Honorable  John  Wintfarop,  written  in  traditional  couplets, 
prosaic  diction,  lofty  similes,  and  stylized  battle  scenes.1 
Probably  the  chief  literary  signif icance  of  these  unnoetic  en- 
deavors was  the  increasing  use  of  native  American  subject  matter 
although  the  form  and  style  were  entirely  derivative. 

In  this  period  the  most  representative  new  England  verse 
consisted  of  elegies  written  chiefly  by  clergymen,  derivative 

1Ibid.,  pn.  151-S. 
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in  style,  and  without  noticeable  improvement  during  the  period, 

these  memorial  poems  poured  from  the  pens  of  divines  for  forty 

years,  until  the  influence  of  the  clergy  declined.  In  “this 

dreary  elegiac  waste marked  by  pentameter  couplets,  imperfect 

rhymes,  and  little  variety  of  tone  or  style,  there  was"searcely 

a line  of  genuine  poetry,  or  a single  poem  worthy  of  preserva- 

2 

tion  in  its  entirety."  The  elegy  on  the  Kev.  Thomas  Shepard 
by  the  Kev.  TTrian  Oakes  is  not  without  uathos  and  sincerity 
of  tone;  but  the  elegy  on  Oakes  by  Uotton  Mather,  the  most 
prolific  elegist  of  his  time,  runs  to  400  lines  of  doggerel, 
atrocious  rhymes,  and  numerous  conceits,  puns,  and  classical 
and  biblical  allusions  - a labored  insincerity  of  style  exceed- 
ed only  by  the  Kev.  Nicholas  Noyes'  poem  on  the  Kev.  James 
.tsrayley's  attack  of  the  stone.  The  only  poetic  elegy  of  early 

New  England  that  seems  worth  preserving,  according  to  s.  M. 

2 

Tucker,  is  the  Euneral  Song  (1709;  by  the  Kev.  samuel 

Wigglesworth,  being  distinctive  in  its  real  feeling,  Elizabethan 

felicity  of  diction,  and  Miltonic  rhetoric. 

Among  the  most  accomplished  of  early  New  England  verse 

writers  was  Anne  Kradstreet  (1612-1672;,  author  of  over  seven 

thousand  lines  of  verse,  General  opinion  has  it  that 

Anne  Krad street  was  not  a poet,  she  was  a winsome  person- 
ality in  an  unlovely  age.  That  she  should  have  written 
verse  at  all  was  phenomenal,  but  that  it  should  have 
been  poor  verse  was  inevitable.4 

1ibid . , p/ 153. 

§Ibid. , p.  153. 

^Ibid.,  p.  154.  4Ibid . , p.  154. 
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In  her  long  didactic  poems  published  in  1650  under  the  title 
of  The  i'enth  Muse,  the  prose  character  of  her  verse  is  sug- 
gested by  that  part  of  the  title  that  reads: 

wherein  especially  is  contained  a compleat  discourse 
and  description  of  the  Hour  elements.  Constitutions, 

Ages  of  Man,  seasons  of  the  Year.  Together  with  an 
exact  epitome  of  the  1'our  Monarchies,  viz.  The  Assyrian, 
Persian,  drecian,  Homan. 

Tedious  and  unimaginative,  trite  and  artificial,  her  verse 
is  here  an  adaptation  of  subject  matter  from  Kaleigh's  History 
of  the  World  and  of  Sylvester ‘s  imglish  translation  of  .Du  uartas1 
Divine  weeks.  A feeble  imitation  compared  with  the  trench 
original,  Anne's  poem  suffers  from  a crude  technique:  bad 

couplets,  trite  allusions  to  history  and  mythology,  vague  and 
conventional  nature  description,  and  narrowness  of  range. -1- 
It  was  in  her  Contemplations , published  in  1678  in  a Hoston 
edition  of  The  Tenth  Muse  that  she  wrote  her  best  poetry.  This 
meditative  and  descriptive  poem  in  thirty-three  seven-line 
stanzas,  reveals  the  poetic  spirit,  albeit  a spirit  encumbered 
with  crude  and  conventional  figures  of  speech,  stereotyped 
diction,  classical  allusions,  poor  alliteration,  and  clogged 
lines.  xhat  she  was  not  incapable  of  humor  and  lightness  of 
tone  is  demonstrated  in  "The  Author  to  her  Hook",  in  which  she 
disclaims  any  notion  of  having  written  real  poetry;  and  the 
couplets  in  honor  of  her  husband,  "To  My  Hear  and  Loving  Hus- 
band", express  with  refreshing  directness  a genuine  devotion. 

■^Ibid.,  pp.  154-5. 
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to  meet  the  need  for  a book  of  psalms  to  be  sung  in  church, 
a metrical  paraphrase  called  xhe  .pay  Psalm  Book,  the  first  book 
published  in  America,  ran  to  twenty-seven  editions  from  1640 
to  1752.  Although  a makeshift,  which  the  colonists  knew  was 
a poor  one,  it  showed  the  Puritan  contempt  for  poetic  polish 
and  singing  in  church;  "if,  therefore,"  reads  the  preface, 

"the  verses  are  not  always  so  smooth  and  elegant  as  some  may 
desire  or  expect,  let  them  consider  that  God’s  altar  needs 
not  our  polishings." 

In  the  Rev.  Michael  Wigglesworth ’ s verse,  the  domination 

of  dogma  and  religious  doctrine  over  poetry  was  even  more  severe. 

Regarded  as  "the  most  representative  poet  of  early  Hew  England 

Wigglesworth  was  a versifier  without  any  real  poetry  in  hirn. . . 

At  no  period  and  under  no  conditions  would  he  have  been 
a poet... it  is  beyond  belief  that  either  he  or  any  other 
Hew  England  versifier  of  his  period  could  have  originated 
or  even  improved  any  form  of  verse. 2 

The  two-hundred- odd  eight-line  stanzas  of  his  Day  of  Doom, 

first  published  in  1662,  are  a verse  paraphrase  of  scriptural 

passages  on  the  last  judgment  and  a verse  statement  of  the 

Puritan  dogmas  of  predestination,  election,  original  sin,  and 

God’s  mercy.  Although  "all  that  is  good  in  The  Day  of  Doom 

comes  from  the  Bible,"  Wigglesworth' s other  verse  was  even  less 

poetry:  Meat  out  of  the  Eater  (1669),  a theological  treatise 

in  rhyme,  and  Vanity  of  vanities  (1673). 

. , p.  157 . 2Ibid. , pp.  157-8. 
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The  New  Sngland  Primer  (c.  1690  also  inspired  by  a 
didactic  Calvinism,  versified  for  children  the  simple  moral 
dogmas  of  the  time.  In  the  so-called  "Alphabet”,  the  pithy 
Quality  of  the  isolated  couplets,  comparable  to  the  sententious- 
ness of  gnomic  verse,  suggests  a dislike  for  elaboration  and 
rhetoric,  quite  in  keening  with  the  Puritan  temperament,  and 
foreshadows  the  use  later  in  American  literature  of  the  con- 
densed ima?e  and  artistic  symbol. 

Another  germ  of  genuine  poetry  is  to  be  found  in  the  work 

of  iudward  Taylor  (?1644-1729 ) , who  has  been  called  "the  finest 

2 

poet  of  colonial  America."  His  Sacramental  Meditations, 
written  in  the  1680’s  and  90' s (not  for  publication,  and  only 
recently  published),  reveal  a deep  soul-searching  and  a 
wrestling  of  the  spirit  with  his  mundane  self.  This  electrical 
current  of  spiritual  experience,  channeled  by  a highly  logical 
mind,  resulted  in  religious  poetry  of  a "metaphysical"  kind, 
with  an  involution  of  thought  and  image  resolved  by  the  struc- 
tural logic  of  the  predetermining  idea,  which  occasionally 
approaches  a fusion  of  thought  and  feeling.  More  complex  and 
"intellectual"  than  Anne  Brad  street,  Taylor  is  also  narrower 
in  his  interest  and  feeling.  Limited  in  range  and  attitude, 
his  verse  appears  as  the  most  poetic  expression  of  introspec- 
tive Calvinism  before  the  eighteenth  century. 

gits  influence,  through  5 million  copies,  lasted  until  1830  or  so. 
^Thorp,  Curti  , Baker,  American  Issues,  II,  p.  24. 
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Transition  Period,  1700-1765. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  new  century,  certain  changes  are 
noticeable:  (1)  a growing  secularism,  the  lawyer  replacing  the 

preacher  in  political  influence;  f2)  more  literary  communica- 
tion between  the  colonies  and  England,  resulting  from  more 
frequent  intercourse  with  the  mother  country;  (3)  increasing 
comfort  and  security  in  living  conditions.  The  effect  on 
poetry  was  a lifting  of  the  strict  literary  embargo  that  made 
Dryden  and  Milton  virtually  unknown  in  the  colonies  before 
1700.  A new  era,  that  of  the  heroic  couplet,  began  when,  in 
1699,  Benjamin  Colman  brought  back  from  England  the  work  of 
Blackmore  and  Waller,  and  when  Colman  and  his  daughter,  Jane 
Turell,  wrote  imitative  couplets  in  the  manner  of  Dryden  and 
Pope.  By  1715,  Pope  was  being  hailed  a "sacred  bard",  thus 
beginning  a long  reign  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Among  the 
imitators  of  the  style  of  Pope  was  the  Rev.  Mather  Byles 
(1707-1788),  a wit  as  well  as  a preacher,  whose  verse,  wholly 
derivative  and  scant  in  amount,  has  been  overrated.1  A friend 
of  Byles,  one  Joseph  Green  (1706-1780),  also  a wit  and  a Tory, 
wrote  humorous  Hudibrastic  verses,  the  first  attempt  to  amuse 
Calvinistic  New  England  with  a burlesque  narrative  of  a 
drunken  parson  and  his  companions,  "An  Entertainment  for  a 
Winter's  Evening. " Pope's  influence  spread  beyond  New  England, 
to  Philadelphia,  where  conventional  couplets,  unimportant  as 


In  1744  appeared  a volume  of  miscellaneous  poems,  all  anonymous, 
in  praise  of  Byles  an  an  American  Homer. 
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poetry,  came  from  the  pens  of  George  Webb  and  Aquila  Rose. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  century  imitations  of  Pomfret, 
Goldsmith,  and  Thomson  appeared;  and  belated  though  it  was, 
once  the  tide  turned,  imitation  was  heavy  and  general.  Lacking 
originality  or  distinction  of  style  and  method,  the  native 
writers  had  finally  become  aware  of  the  American  scene:  the 

Hudson  and  Mohawk  rivers,  the  October  landscape,  in  John 
McKinnon’s  Descriptive  Poems  (1802);  American  birds  and  flowers 
in  the  Rural  Poems  (1807),  of  John  Hayes;  New  York  and  Pennsyl- 
vania settings  in  The  Foresters  (1804)  of  Alexander  Wilson. 

This  tendency  to  admit  indigenous  material  while  copying  the 
style  and  form  of  Milton,  Pope,  Goldsmith,  and  Thomson,  is 
summed  up  in  Timothy  Dwight's  Greenfield  Hill,  4300  lines  of 
heroic  couplets,  blank  verse,  octosyllablics , and  Spenserian 
stanza.  With  the  announced  purpose  of  amusing  his  readers 
and  improving  their  manners,  Dwight  turns  out -not  a poem  but 
a guide-book,  a history,  and  a treatise  on  manners,  morals, 
and  government. 

This  culmination  of  colonial  poetry,  by  the  time  of  the 
Revolution,  in  imitative  satire,  didacticism,  and  description, 
is  proof  that  the  colonial  experience  could  not  easily  find 
its  voice  through  literature.  In  a period  of  exploration  and 
frontier  settlement , "Pens  writ  what  their  sword  did , ” as  John 
Smith  tersely  stated.  The  primitive  poetry  of  the  Colonies 
reflected  a life  of  activity  rather  than  learning  and  artistic 
endeavor,  and  an  equally  primitive  life  of  the  soul  under 
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Calvinism.  And  when  European  influences  reached  across  the  sea, 
the  outward  forms  of  the  least  poetic  of  periods  were  eagerly 
adopted  at  the  expense  of  authentic  poetic  function  and  uuruose. 
The  result  was  that  most  colonial  literature  was  not  literature 
at  aid , not  literature  as  a fine  art  or  as  imaginative  interpre- 
tation of  experience. 

The  triumph  of  rationalism  in  literature  was  not  complete 
however.  If  "the  times  were  still  unriue  for  national  noetry,"1 
and  if  men  like  Franklin  regarded  themselves  too  rational  to 
fool  with  poetry,  there  was  nevertheless  a strong  undercurrent 

p 

of  Puritan  individualism  in  the  American  character.  Whether 
Calvinist  or  Quaker,  Methodist  or  deist,  this  vein  of  spiritual 
self-reliance  was  highly  introspective.  Edward  Taylor's  poetic 
meditations  burn  with  an  inward  intensity;  Jonathan  Edwards' 
sermons  vibrate,  too,  with"the  tone  of  mystic  poetry,"3  as  does 
the  Journal  of  Quaker  Woolman.  The  influence  of  Jonathan 
Edwards,  the  grandfather  of  Timothy  Dwight,  was  to  outlive  his 
grandson's  neat  couplets,  because  as  the  prime  symbol  of  the 
New  England  tradition,  he  was  closer  to  the  main  currents  of 
American  life.  As  a defender  of  idealistic  values  (as  against 
the  materialism  and  rationalistic  practicality  of  his  day), 
Edwards  represents  the  intense  spiritual  individualism  of  the 
colonial  period.  Constant  introspective  inquiry  into  the 
personal  self  and  its  relation  to  God,  led  him  to  investigate 
psychology,  to  anticipate  psychoanalysis , 4 and  to  herald 

^Alfred  Kreymborg,  History  of  American  Poetry,  p.  2. 

~Cf.  section  X - A of  tnis  paper. 

kreymborg,  Ibid.,  p.  16.  4Ibid.  , p.  16. 
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transcendentalism.  His  great  concern  for  spiritual  truth  as 
reality,  for  the  inner  man  in  the  midst  of  primitive  living, 
was  a triumph  of  the  philosophic  mind  and  mystic  intuition. 

The  long  colonial  period  of  plowing  under  of  poetic  impulses 
and  impressions  was  prolonged  by  a lack  of  native  idiom,  a deep- 
seated  distrust  of  versified  rhetoric,  and  the  urgency  of 
political  and  religious  questions,  hut  that  plowing  under  was 
the  American  way  of  assuring  a richer  harvest  in  years  to  come, 
a preparation  of  the  spirit  until  the  time  was  ripe  for  song. 

The  Kevolut ionary  and  National  Period  (1765-1808; 

The  year  1765,  when  the  Stamp  Act  was  passed,  is  marked 
by  two  events:  the  beginning  of  nationalism,  and  the  increased 

distribution  of  English  poetry-  by  importation  and  reprinting. 

The  former  of  these,  nationalism,  produced  a flood  of  patriotic 
verse;  the  latter,  numerous  imitations  of  English  models. 

Both  of  these  trends  were  evident  in  the  Hartford  Wits. 

Led  by  Bwight,  Trumbull,  and  Barlow,  this  group  represented 
the  first  effort  to  form  a national  literary  brotherhood,  a 
school  of  American  writers.  Although  much  overrated  by  their 
contemporaries  - every  line  betrayed  their  dependence  on  English 
models,  especially  Pope  - they  made  declaration  of  literary 
independence.  Least  successful  in  their  labored  euic  poems, 
they  are  remembered  chiefly  for  their  verse  satires  and  for 
keeping  poetry  alive  during  a period  of  political  and  social 
change. 

Timothy  Bwight  ‘ s Greenfield  Hill  has  already  been  mentioned. 
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The  Conquest  or  Canaan  (1785/,  ten  thousand  lines  of  heroic 
couplets , is  one  of  several  epics  on  biblical  themes.  The  most 
celebrated  of  these  epics,  The  Conquest  of  Canaan  is  utterly 
derivative  in  style  and  imagery,  though  possibly  "patriotic” 
in  its  allusions  to  contemporary  persons  and  events.  Dwight 
also  wrote  Triumph  of  Infidelity,  an  abusive  satire  of  Unitarians, 
deists,  and  other  "infidels"  - one  of  many  poems  on  Philosophy 
and  religion  in  the  tradition  of  Pope  and  Young. 

In  an  atmosphere  charged  with  nationalism  and  patriotism 
there  was  naturally  a great  outburst  or  patriotic  poetry, 
verse  narratives  or  the  Kevolution  and  its  leaders  abounded. 

Among  the  numerous  eulogies  of  Washington  - most  or  them  stiff 
and  rhetorical  - an  occasional  one  (Benjamin  prime's  Columbia' s 
Glory,  for  instance)  achieved  some  passages  or  fine  rhetoric. 

The  longer  patriotic  poems  glorifying  America  were  philosophic 
and  didactic.  Colonel  David  Humphreys  (1753-1818/,  the  most 
prolific  writer  or  this  type  and  one  of  the  Hartford  Wits  after 
1786,  was  not  only  poet  but  soldier,  diplomat,  and  experimenter 
in  sheep-raising  and  wool-manufacture.  A skillful  versifier, 
and  an  admirer  or  Pope,  he  wrote  six  poems  or  national  glori- 
fication. Joel  Barlow  (1754-1812/,  another  of  the  wits,  was 
the  author  of  Hasty  Pudding  (1792/,  a neo-classical  mock-heroic 
marked  by  native  scenes,  some  naturalness  of  diction,  and  some 
genuine  humor.  In  1805,  Barlow  published  The  Columbiadjan 
expansion  of  an  earlier  popular  poem,  The  Vision  of  Columbus  (1787). 
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The  more  ambitious  revision,  an  epic  striving;  for  the  utmost 
in  sublimity  of  style  and  morality  of  purpose,  did  not  meet  with 
public  favor,  partly  because  of  the  strident  and  gaudy  rhetoric, 
partly  because  of  a decline  of  Pope’s  influence  and  of  the  long 
philosophic  poem. 

The  Revolutionary  period  also  gave  birth  to  innumerable 
political  satires,  mock  heroics,  burlesques,  and  songs.  Though 
not  the  first  of  the  political  satires,  John  Trumbull's 
MfeFingal  (1775)  was  the  most  effective;  passing  into  thirty 
editions,  it  was  popular  until  1820.  A burlesque  epic  of 
3800  lines  (four  cantos),  it  satirized  the  follies  of  the  Tories 
headed  by  Squire  McFingal.  Although  recognized  as  the  most 
entertaining  satire  of  the  period,  McFingal  relies  overmuch  on 
borrowed  elements;  farfetched  classical  allusions,  clumsy 
figures  of  speech,  burlesque  contrasts,  and  Hudibrastic  couplets, 
rendering  it  in  form  "nearly  anything  under  the  sun  but  American." 

Following  the  Kevolution,  satirical  writing  produced  the 
very  popular  The  Anar chi ad  (1786-1787)  by  four  of  the  Wits,  a 
mock-heroic  paraphrasing  Pope  and  Goldsmith,  and  parodying 
Homer,  Dante,  Hilton,  Pope.  The  Hamiltonian- Jeffersonian 
conflict  is  reflected  in  Terrible  iractorat ion  by  Thomas 
Fessenden  (1771-1837)  and  in  the  same  writer’s  Democracy  Hnveiled, 
both  vitriolic  and  in  bad  taste.  Political  mock  epics  appeared 
during  these  post-Kevolutionary  years,  as  did  social  and 

■^Kreymborg,  History  of  American  Poetry,  p.  24. 
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literary  satires.  On  the  average,  the  early  American  verse 
satire  was  probably  not  worse  than  its  English  counterpart. 

Before  1770,  American  lyrical  poetry  showed  the  influence 
of  English  poets,  as  in  the  verse  of  the  Kev.  Nathaniel  Evans, 
and  of  his  friend  Thomas  Godfrey.-1-  The  songs  of  the  period 
echoed  Gray,  Shenstone,  Prior,  Collins.  Toward  the  end  of  the 
oentury  "romantic ism"  was  imported  into  American  verse,  as  in 
the  sentimental  and  mysterious  elements  in  William  Moore  Smith’s 
work. 

Among  the  most  interesting  verse  products  of  the  Revolution 
are  the  ballads.  Pioneer  in  origin  - the  first  American  ballad 
originated  in  the  battle  with  Indians  in  Maine,  in  1725  - the 
ballad  next  saw  service  in  the  French  and  Indian  War,  and  then 
in  the  Revolution.  More  patriotic  than  literary,  these  latter 
ballads  aroused  enthusiasm  for  the  Cause.  The  "one  ballad  that 
shows  a spark  of  poetry  is  Nathan  Hale°; 3 and  the  best  known  for 
humor  is  Francis  Hopkinson’s  Battle  of  the  Keys  (1778).  After 
the  Revolution,  patriotic  ballads  became  more  "literary," 
less  sincere  and  spontaneous.  Among  the  patriotic  ballads 
written  between  1725  and  1807,  only  Freneau’s  sea  poems  seem 
to  have  any  lasting  quality. 


^S.  K.  Tuoker,  op.  cit. , p.  176,  calls  The  Court  of  Fancy 
Godfrey’s  best  poem,  "the  first  truly  imaginative  poem  written 
in  America." 

^3.  K.  Tucker,  Ibid.,  p.  167. 
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B.  The  Neo-Classical  Tradition:  Prose  Functions  of  Verse 

The  fact  that  Freneau  felt  compelled  to  sacrifice  his  best 
poetic  talents  for  the  sake  of  political  verse  is  a reflection 
or  the  cultural  "ice  age”  of  New  England  that  prevailed  from 
1790  to  1820.  The  best  lyricist  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  with 
•prestige  enough  to  be  read  and  imitated  in  England , Freneau  ’’had 
all  but  ceased  to  write  by  1800. The  dominant  Queen  Anne 
mode  was  typified  by  Robert  Treat  Paine,  "the  leading  Boston 

p 

Joet,"  ”a  glass  of  fashion,”  and  ”a  minikin  wit."  In  a period 
when  novels  were  few,  the  poetry  of  the  poetasters  was  wide- 
spread; verse  was  variously  employed  as  a tool  for  paraphrasing 
and  translating  the  classics,  for  celebrating  public  events 
and  patriotic  holidays,  and  as  one  of  the  social  graces  of  every 
aristocratic  gentleman.1 *  3 It  was  rhetorical  poetry,  its  tone 
and  style  set  by  Pope  and  his  many  followers.  The  Hartford 
wits,  representing  "an  oligarchy  of  preachers,  professors,  and 
politicians,"4 5  ruled  with  a despotic  hand  in  a world  where  art 
was  such  a fashion  that  it  became  identified  with  the  arts  of 
fashion.  The  very  phrases  "polite  literature,"  "belles  lettres," 
and  "good  taste"  reflected  the  social  position  of  uoetry; 
poetry  stood  in  elegant  association  with  the  leisure  hours  of 
the  people  of  quality.  This  was  the  time  when,  according  to 
Max  Eastman,  ’the  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man’  really  meant 
the  exclusion  of  the  external  world,  the  world  of  science. 

1 

Van  Wyck  Brooks,  The  World  of  Washington  Irving,  p.  71. 

2 Ibid . , p.  62. 

®Ibid.,  p.  68*69.  4 Ibid . , p.  72. 

5The  Literary  Kind , part  III,  chapter  IV. 
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Such  literary  exclusiveness  was  part  of  a larger  ex- 
clusiveness rooted  in  a fear  of  change,  a fear  which  exorcised 
not  only  "infidels"  like  Tom  Paine  and  Freneau  but  also  the 
Joel  Barlows  who  cast  their  lot  with  the  democratic  masses. 

In  a society  that  was  aristocratic  in  tone  and  federalist  in 
temper,  deeply  indoctrinated  with  British  cultural  values, 
literature  became  the  special  province  and  indulgence  of  the 
Very  Few  banded  together  in  clubs  'for  improvement  in  litera- 
ture* ' The  year  1800  saw  the  aristocratic  .temper  given  full 
rein  in  Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia.  The  city  of  Penn 
and  franklin  might  have  been  Bath  or  Bristol,  Boulogne  or 
Nantes,  such  was  the  extravagance , the  frivolous  conversation, 
and  scandalous  luxury  on  all  sides.  Joseph  Priestly  and  John 
Adams  were  shocked  at  what  they  found  in  that  city 

the  silks  and  satins,  brocades  and  velvets,  the  women's 
hair  piled  mountain  high,  the  prevalence  of  bright  colors 
and  worldly  talk... even  strict  Quakers  with  gold  snuff- 
boxes and  gold-headed  canes  and  great  silver  buckles 
and  buttons. 

In  this  atmosphere  of  class  distinctions  and  snobbery 
verse  functioned  on  utilitarian  and  amusement  levels.  Among 
the  utilitarian  uses  of  verse  were  translations  and  paraphrases 
of  the  classics,  celebrations  of  patriotic  and  civic  occasions, 
philosophical  disquisitions  of  one  sort  or  another,  argumenta- 
tion, satire,  exhortations  to  moral  beliefs  and  social  conduct 
consistent  with  the  dogma  of  leisure-class  superiority,  and 
in  general,  through  an  exploitation  of  the  resources  of 

^Van  Wyck  Brooks,  op.  cit. , p.  7. 
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versified  rhetoric,  the  assertion  and  justification  of  the 
ways  of  G-od  or  nature  to  man  on  the  theory  that  man  is  a rational 
being  only  when  by  conformity  to  a traditional  set  of  values  he 
adapts  himself  to  the  world  as  it  is.  u n the  amusement  level, 
the  ability  to  write  verse  of  a light  and  witty  sort  became 
one  of  the  social  graces  identified  with  gentlemanly  and  fem- 
inine accomplishments.  As  a vehicle  of  ready  wit,  personal 
ingenuity,  parody,  light  humor,  literary  ornamentation  and 
elaboration,  and  satire  of  dullards,  fops,  and  non- conformists, 
neo-classical  verse  was  so  frequently  coy  or  clever  or  caustic 
that  it  failed  to  achieve  an  authentic  artistic  purpose. 

These  two  prose  functions  of  verse,  traceable  to  Horace's 
classical  doctrine  of  dulce  et  utile , were  accepted  and  pro- 
pounded by  the  literary  autocrats  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
According  to  Hr.  Johnson,  the  aim  of  poetry  was  "to  instruct 
by  pleasure,"  and,  according  to  Hryden,  "instruction"  by  means 
of  "delight"  ("To  instruct  delightfully  is  the  general  end  of 
all  poetry").  Literature,  Hryden  believed,  should  idealize 
[ in  the  sense  of  focussing  on  the  "idea  of  perfection")  by 
"an  ingenious  flattery,"  with  enough  defects  retained  to  evoke 
compassion  or  pity. 

In  attempting  to  tell  people  how  to  live  and  what  to  think 
and  believe,  the  didactic  verse  of  the  neo-classical  period 
sought  for  an  elevation  of  style  that  would  be  suited  to  its 
noble  thoughts  and  sentiments.  The  common  failure  of  that 
verse  to  achieve  a genuine  elevation  or  organic  eloquence  of 
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expression  can  be  attributed  not  only  to  a confusion  of  the 
function  of  poetry  with  the  function  of  prose,  but  also  to  the 
nature  of  classical  ''Reason"  and  its  mode  of  seeking  out  truth. 
Enough  has  perhaps  been  said  here  already,  as  well  as  in  the 
earlier  section  on  the  function  of  art,  to  support  the  modern 
point  of  view  that  the  function  of  poetry  is  not  to  teach, 
instruct,  persuade,  exhort,  argue,  state  facts,  moralize, 
sentimentalize,  or  propagandize.  But  since  the  classical 
doctrine  of  'instruction*  assumed  truth  to  be  antecedent  and 
rational,  the  neo-classical  poet  allowed  his  verse  xo  serve 
any  function,  however  prosaic,  as  long  as  the  external  form  was 
metrical  and  rhymed.  Lacking  in  psychological  understand ing  of 
the  creative  process  ithe  art  of  creative  thought;  and  in 
artistic  insight  - the  prevailing  rationalism  entertained  sus- 
picions of  'feeling'  and  intuition  - the  writer  of  verse  fell 
back  on  classical  "Reason.”  And  in  so  far  as  the  man  of  reason 
accepted  and  conformed  to  the  God-created  plan  of  the  universe, 
and  did  not  pry  into  the  secrets  of  that  TTni verse  - only  the 
Creator  was  capable  of  such  knowledge  - the  dogma  of  Reason 
was  in  effect  a doctrine  of  intellectual  conformity.  Abundant- 
ly weighted  down  with  a priori  assumptions  about  man  and  the 
universe,  "Reason"  found  tautological  issue  only  in  the  invented 
truth  of  mere  maxims  of  prudence,  discipline  and  decorum. 

Having  forsaken  belief  in  the  validity  of  human  feeling  and 
experience,  the  rationalist  substituted  the  traditional  destiny- 
pattern  of  external  Fate,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  code  of 
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social  and  cultural  conformity,  on  the  other.  And  since  the 
former  area  of  values  could  not  he  defined  except  in  terms  of 
the  supernal  realm  of  absolute  and  essential  Truth,  the  latter 
realm  of  social  conduct  became  the  framework  of  reference  by 
which  the  true,  the  good,  and  the  beautiful  were  judged.  The 
educated  and  cultured  leisure  class  acted  out  its  own  definition 
of  decorum  and  refinement;  ergo,  went  the  non  sequitur,  what- 
ever is  correct  and  admirable  can  be  determined  by  reference 
to  the  way  that  leisure  class  behaves  and  thinks.  The  Golden 
Mean,  the  law  of  measure  or  moderation,  was  ultimately  and 
concretely  definable  only  in  terms  of  the  behavior  uattern  of 
the  aristocracy.  Such  a distortion  of  truth  by  'taste*  opened 
the  way,  naturally,  to  a good  deal  of  indoctrination  and 
satire  in  literature. 

The  predilection  for  the  idea  of  accepting  a rational 
Universe  can  be  seen  even  in  Thomson's  romantic  Nature- centered 
Weltanschauung.  For  with  Thomson  Nature  was  something  to  marvel 
at  in  an  attitude  of  awe  and  reverence,  a fit  subject  for  a 
Hymn  to  Nature.  Man-made  empires  are  but  temporal  things  (cf. 
line  589,  The  Seasons);  Nature  is  the  only  universal  and  endur- 
ing model  for  man.  Nature  as  an  external,  awe-inspiring  power 
makes  man  by  comparison  a uuny  weakling  (represented  by  the  man 
who  perishes  in  a snowstorm). 

The  Seasons  also  illustrates  how  rationalism  in  philosophy 

is  logically  served  by  didacticism  in  art.  For  Thomson  as  well 

as  Johnson  thought  that  poetry  should  illustrate  moral  truths.-1- 

^-For  Imlac's  discussion  of  the  function  of  poetry  according  to 
classical  doctrine,  see  Rasselas , chapter  X. 
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In  charting  the  seasonal  changes  in  the  cycle  of  Nature  and 
their  effects  on,  and  lessons  for,  man-,  Thomson  borrowed  moral 
truths  from  the  classics,  from  Milton  and  Pope.  The  Seasons, 
the  most  popular  poem  in  the  century,  is  heavily  didactic, 
marked  by  dull  ethical  moralizing  (lines  1020  to  the  end  of 
“Winter , " for  example);  by  emotional  outbursts  and  advice  on 
liberty,  as  opposed  to  hunting  and  fishing  as  sport,  the  slave 
trade,  and  cruelty  to  animals;  by  one  hundred  per  cent  national- 
ism and  anti- fore ignis'm;  by  sentimental  Nature-ism. 

Another  sign  of  the  didactic  function  of  neo-classical 
poetry  and  prose  is  fondness  for  breadth  of  statement,  sometimes 
identified  simuly  as  gsneralization.  Someone  has  remarked  of 
Thomsen  that  he  lived  in  a period  "when  grandeur  was  generality 
and  dignity  was  abstraction."  Dr.  Johnson,  whose  philosophical 
interest  crowded  out  esthetic  considerations,  followed  Aristotle 
in  giving  poetry  a more  philosophical  status  than  history. 
Neither  the  poet  nor  the  painter  should  number  the  streaks  of 
the  tulip;  the  tynical  and  urominent  aspects,  not  the  subtle 
ones,  were  the  more  significant  because  from  his  knowledge  of 
them  the  artist  could  rise  to  the  philosophical  level  of  general 
and  transcendental  truths.  And  likewise  with  human  nature: 
byconsid ering  the  abstract  aspects  of  man,  the  poet  could 
transcend  the  local,  the  peculiar,  and  the  personal.  His  es- 
thetic imagination  stifled  by  the  dogma  of  rationalism  and  the 
hard,  objective  stress  on  technical  form,  the  neo-classical 
poet  strove  for  nhilosophical  breadth  of  truth,  frequently 
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attaining  no  more  than  pompous  generalities  and  a pseudo-epic 
scope  and  sweep  that  left  nothing  uncatalogued  in  the  effort 
to  encompass  all  of  creation.  This  tendency  toward  comprehensive 
effects  at  the  expense  of  individual  feeling  and  realization  is 
one  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  neo-classical  style. 

Closely  allied  to  the  didactic  and  philosophical  aspira- 
tions of  neo-classical  poetry  is  its  rhetorical  character.  For 
the  purpose  of  forceful  statement,  persuasion,  argument,  or 
emotionalized  narration,  the  devices  of  Rhetoric  (reflecting 
±hs  prose-mindedness ; were  called  into  play.  Both  diction 
and  sentence  style  reveal  the  reliance  on  rhetoric:  in  the  use 

of  literary  or  'poetic  diction,  descriptive  detail  for  its  own 
sake,  personif ication  of  abstractions  like  Reason,  Fear,  Hope; 
epigrams,  maxims,  mottoes;  apostrophe;  rhetorical  exclamation 
and  declamation;  rhetorical  question;  antithetic  and  periodic 
sentence  structure.  The  most  obviously  and  artificially  rhetor- 
ical of  these  is  perhaps  the  exclamation,  which  in  spite  of  its 
explosive  and  theatrical  tone,  found  its  way  into  the  most 
solemn  and  serious  poetry.  As  an  example  of  its  use,  consider 
this  part  of  the  announcement  of  the  theme  of  The  Seasons: 

Vapours,  and  clouds,  and  storms,  Be  these  my  theme; 

These,  that  exalt  the  soul  to  solemn  thought 

And  heavenly  musing.  Welcome,  kindred  glooms.' 

Congenial  horroes,  hail.' 

Presumably  through  such  an  apostrophe  the  writer  sought  to 
imitate  his  classical  predecessors  in  rising  to  the  sublime  in 
thought  and  feeling.  Such  rhetorical  flourishes  were  not 
exceptional,  however;  they  are  abundant  in  Thomson,  Young,  Byron, 
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Pope,  Freneau,  Bryant,  and  their  many  echoers.  Another  favorite 
device,  personification,  was  even  more  common;  in  The  Seasons, 
for  example,  the  reader  comes  upon  Wit,  Humour,  Night,  "frolic 
Fancy,"  "Philosophic  Contemplation,"  and  a host  of  similar  per- 
sonified abstractions.  This  unsemantic  tendency,  typical  of 
the  Grand  Style,  seems  to  have  been  motivated  by  the  need  for 
some  dramatic  or  concrete  element  appropriate  to  poetry;  but 
as  with  riietorical  exclamation,  the  result  is  mere  wind  and 
emptiness. 

As  for  the  diction  and  uhraseology  of  the  period,  poets 
tried  to  write  in  accordance  with  the  authoritative  language 
of  the  times.  So-called  "poetic  diction”  abounded  in  Latin 
derivatives,  classical  literary  epithets,  conventional  figures 
of  speech,  stock  phrases  like  "scaly  breed"  and  "finny  tribe," 
and  stereotyped  images.  In  The  Seasons  the  poet  indulges  in 
such  labored  and  ffcigid  diction  as  "irriguous , " "horrific," 
"precipitant,"  "the  inverted  year"  (late  December),  "contiguous 
shade,"  "feathery  people,"  "spotted  disk"  (moon).  Artificial 
classical  allusions,  an  extended  catalogue  of  Plutarch's 
heroes,  and  obvious  alliteration  also  contribute  to  the  trite, 
ornate,  and  tumid  effects  of  style.-1-  The  reliance  on  the 
stereotyped  and  the  conventional  is  noticeable  in  the  descrip- 
tive passages;  but  the  imagery  lacked  color  as  well  as  origin- 
ality, a limitation  established  by  the  toneless  character  of 

r 

Cf.  J.  L.  Lowes,  Convention  and  Revolt  in  Poetry,  pp.  210  ff . , 
for  a contrast  of  Pope ' s neo-classi cal  diction  and  the  virility 
of  the  original  Biblical  phraseology.  Uf.  p. 63  above,  for 
A.  F.  Housman's  summary  of  the  deadening  effects  upon  percep- 
tion of  the  'correct  and  splendid  diction'  of  the  eighteenth 
century. 
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this  silent  poetry.  It  is  scarcely  an  accident  that  the 
popular  neo-classical  poets  like  Gray  and  Thomson  led  an  easy, 
indolent  life  quite  removed  from  the  experiences  they  described. 
Although  his  references  ranged  far  and  wide,  Thomson  was  not 
a traveler  but  a reader  or  travel  books;  as  a result  his  de- 
scription, though  marked  by  a Kubensian  breadth  and  glow,  is 
essentially  objective  description  sustained  by  rhetorical  style 
to  the  point  or  pomposity  and  artificial  emotion.  It  is  closet 
poetry  deficient  in  real  reeling.  Its  bravura  and  baroque 
effects  are  achieved  by  a richness  or  visual  vocabulary,  as 
berits  poetry  meant  to  be  read  silently,  not  intoned. 

ftver  since  the  somatic-minded  Greeks  rerined  sculpture 
into  their  major  art,  the  classical  quest  for  beauty  has  been 
a ouest  for  the  moment  universal.  By  whatever  medium,  the 
traditional  artist,  seeking  to  instill  in  the  spectator  an 
attitude  or  contemplation,  reverence,  or  awe  at  the  fateful 
ways  of  nature,  has  exalted  the  moment  of  greatest  pity  or 
terror  or  fated  tragedy,  a moment  framed  into  static  balance 
or  antithesis.  In  The  Seasons,  the  poet  invokes  the  aid  of 
"Contemplation,  divine  sage,"  the  better  to  impress  the  reader 
with  the  all-pervasive  laws  of  nature  to  which  as  destiny  he 
must  conform  and  resign  himself  with  the  respect  that  only  art 
can  inculcate.  In  this  poem  the  function  of  the  poet  seems  to 
be  to  disclose  and  by  rhetorical  means  to  assert  and  re-enforce 
the  antecedent  pattern  of  universal  law(  the  ways  of  nature 
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transformed  into  natural  law;  - not  to  stimulate  doubt  and 
inquiry,  nor  to  create  values  by  relationshius  perceived  in 
human  experience,  nor  to  interpret  the  nature  of  life  in  terms 
of  man's  needs,  interests,  and  controls.  Man  is  the  puppet- 
actor;  Nature  is  the  mise-en-scene  and  the  architect,  (riven 
this  fundamental  opposition  of  man  and  nature  as  one  of  the 
eternal  verities,  the  neo-classical  poet  sought  to  highlight 
the  static  dualism  of  the  universe  wherever  it  was  suggested. 
Thomson's  use  of  antithesis  or  chiaroscuro  is  well  known:  the 

misery  of  the  poor  is  set  in  contrast  to  the  luxury  of  the  rich; 
the  unsuoiled,  virtuous  life  of  the  country  is  opposed  to  the 
vile  and  corrupt  life  of  the  city;  domestic  love  to  passion  and 
betrayal;  Arctic  night  (winter  in  the  North;  to  tropic  summer. 
With  Thomson,  nature  was  indeed  a vast  canvas,  with  God  as  a 
bravura  landscape  painter. 

hut  the  aspect  most  often  identified  with  the  neo-classical 
tradition  in  literature  - especially  in  poetry  - is  the  depend- 
ence on  traditional  forms  and  techniques.  Dr.  Johnson's 
"theory  of  imitation,"  subsequently  adapted  by  x.  a.  Eliot, 

Ezra  Pound,  Marianne  Moore,  and  others,  held  that  the  contempor- 
ary poet  should  use  ror  his  structural  framework  some  classical 
poem  well  known  and  of  general  interest  to  the  educated  reader 
and,  retaining  also  the  themes  of  the  moael,  supply  illustra- 
tions from  contemporary  or  modern  history.  This  conscious 
dependence  on  literary  echoes  in  the  mind  of  the  reader  was  in- 
tended to  give  a sense  of  the  continuity  of  literature  and  of 
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human  nature.  Johnson’s  own  imitations  of  Juvenal  apply  this 
rational  doctrine  of  poetic  composition. 

Alone:  with  this  logical  and  conscious  method  of  composition 
the  neo-classical  poet  adhered  to  a set  of  rules  ranging  from 
the  Unities  in  verse  drama  to  the  use  of  rhyme  as  a check  on 
the  lawless  imagination.  This  formalism  insisted  on  set  stanza 
patterns,  rationally  determined  as  to  structure  and  range;  the 
ode,  elegy,  the  sonnet,  the  satire  in  various  verse  forms  - 
all  were  circumscribed  by  tradition  and  usage  in  meter,  rhyme, 
line  length,  and  stanza  pattern.  A possible  exception  was  the 
asfcrsEssfcscEs:  Irregular  or  English  Pindaric  ode,  characterized  by 
freedom  of  structure,  each  stanza  being  somewhat  different; 
but  no  great  poem  was  written  in  this  form,  although  in 
rhetorical  purpose,  impersonal  and  logical  presentation,  and 
general  development  it  differed  essentially  (functionally)  little 
from  other  popular  forms.  The  ode,  of  whatever  form,  was  built 
around  a basic  idea  or  themes  of  general  import,  the  ideas 
re-enforced  by  argument  and  illustration;  a notable  exception 
is  the  lyric  ode  (that  of  Keats  and  Shelley,  for  instance), 
with  a noetic  rather  than  prose  function.  Paralleling  such 
formalism  in  poetry  were  the  mathematical  formulae  that  governed 
some  musical  forms  of  the  period,  the  fugue  and  canon  especially. 

Seeing  a danger  to  the  dominance  of  neo-classical  verse 
forms,  particularly  the  heroic  couplet,  Johnson  opposed  the 
use  of  blank  verse  for  the  same  reason  that  he  disliked  the 
free  structure  of  the  English  Pindaric.  The  popularity  of 
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the  heroic  couplet  - suited  as  it  was  to  expository  and  meditative 
functions,  to  parody,  satire,  and  wit,  to  argumentation  and 
rhetorical  pleading  - did  much  to  confine  poetry  within  the 
range  of  prose  functions.  Through  the  negative  ridicule,  vin- 
dictiveness, and  abuse  of  satire,  and  the  amusement  function  of 
parody,  mock  heroics,  and  the  like,  there  was  little  scope  for 
genuine  artistic  originality  and  insight  into  life.  Intended 
not  to  offer  an  interpretation  of  experience,  neo-classical 
verse  chose  to  be  clever  rather  than  profound,  to  entertain 
rather  than  "to  see  life  steadily  and  see  it  whole."  Its  pre- 
occupation with  the  correct  form  led  to  a discipline  from 
without  that  stunted  poetry,  frustrating  any  chance  of  organic 
creation,  and  resulting  in  an  objective  quality  suitable  only 
to  occasional  verse  performances  that  denied  the  probability 
of  imaginative  insight.  In  striving  to  be  clever  and  amusing, 
eighteenth-century  verse  ended  by  giving  the  public  what  it 
wanted  and  by  eliminating  the  essential  differences  between 
poetry  and  prose. 

A summary  of  these  neo-classical  uses  of  poetry  should 
note  - as  an  example  of  how  the  Zeitgeist  determines  the  nature 
and  range  of  the  poetic  function  - the  effect  of  the  prevailing 
philosohpical  and  social  rationalism  upon  the  function, style , 
and  method  of  poetry.  A cosmic  perspective  that  viewed  the 
universe  as  a planned  and  purposive  mechanism,  the  truth  of 
which  was  revealed  to  man  by  virtue  of  his  Reason,  and  a social 
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perspective  that  exacted  conformity  to  conventional  decorum  - 
these  fixed  and  absolute  values  comprised  a climate  of  opinion 
that  predetermined  the  role  art  and  literature  could  play.  In 
this  Age  of  Keason,  poetry  became  an  expression  of  "common  sense 
of  the  Golden  Mean,  and  of  antecedent  philosophical  truth 
transcending  "experience"  (identified  with  the  local,  the 
peculiar,  the  personal,  and  the  impermanent).  This  Aristotelian 
conception  of  poetry  effectively  excluded  or  discouraged  the 
art  of  individual  realization  and  the  mode  of  inductive 
realization.  Seeking  profundity  through  elevation  of  style, 
verse  attained  only  the  nobility  of  rhetorical  sentiments; 
striving  for  significance  and  universality  through  philosophi- 
cal breadth  of  statement,  it  ended  in  generality  and  abstraction 
Conscious  and  logical  in  its  approach,  neo-classical  poetry 
was  more  of  a fcrmal  composition  governed  by  traditional  rules 
and  correct  forms  than  it  was  a felt  experience;  hence  it  round 
its  mode  in  imitation  and  its  inspiration  in  style.  Such  an 
artistic  perspective  was  served  by  a didactic  use  of  poetry 
to  illustrate  moral  truths,  - an  expository  function  that 
turned  to  its  own  utilitarian  purpose  the  ’delight*  of  parody, 
wit,  satire,  and  the  ingenuity  of  personification,  maxiJt,  and 
antithesis.  So  conceived,  poetry  developed  a function  that 
strove  not  to  discover  and  create  through  the  experiencing  of 
artistic  insight  but  to  state  and  expound  and  glorify  the 
’truth'  of  social  dogma  and  invented  maxim. 
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C.  Transition  Poets 


1.  Philip  Freneau  (1752-1832; 

With  Philiu  Freneau  American  noetry  entered  the  transition 
period  between  the  inherited  Fnglish  neo-classicism  and  a na- 
tive romanticism,  a product  and  an  admirer  or  the  reigning 
English  style  in  noetry,  Freneau  was  yet  the  first  American 
to  write  authentic  noetry,  "the  only  American  poet  before  Bryant 
who  pos^ssed  both  imaginative  insight  and  felicity  of  style,'1 
as  well  as  "satiric  uower,  romantic  imagination,  and  feeling 
for  nature." 

(a)  Traditional  uses  of  poetry:  ballad,  satire. 

.During  the  Revolutionary  period,  Freneau  contributed 

songs,  ballads,  and  patriotic  satires,  to  find  new  poetic 
as  well  as  to  escape  to  "a  distant  isle"  out  of 
material , / ue-3rl-tical  controversies  ran  i-ng---i-n-the  -Colonies, 

reach  of  the  political  controversies  raging  in  the  Colonies, 
Freneau  made  two  voyages  to  the  west  Indies  and  the  Azores 
In  1776  and  1778.  As  a result,  he  became  a pioneer  writer 
of  sea  lyrics.  Among  his  notable  sea  ballads^  are  those  that 
praise  the  daring  life  of  the  sea,  and  those  that  pay  tribute 
to  the  heroic  captains  and  crews  of  sea  battles.  The  general 
theme  and  style  of  these  patriotic  sea  ballads  can  be  repre- 
sented by  the  last  stanza  of"BarneyTs  Victory": 

Come,  brave  boys,  and  fill  your  glasses, 
tou  have  humbled  one  proud  foe , 

No  brave  action  this  surpasses, 

Fame  shall  tell  the  nations  so  - 


a.  f".  Tucker,  Cambridge  Pistory  of  American  Literature,  I,  183. 
2'rhese  rollioking  patriotic  ballads,  sung  by  sailors  and  sold 
as  broadsides,  Tucker  calls  "uerhaps  his  most  original  and 
distinctive  work."  Ibid.,  p.  180. 
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Thus  he  Britain's  woes  completed  , 

Thus  aoridged  her  cruel  reign, 

'Till  she  ever,  thus  defeated, 

Yields  the  sceptre  of  the  main. 

Occasionally,  despite  a rhetorical  style  and  stock  diction,1 
these  poems  caught  the  feeling  and  dramatic  tension  of  sea 
fights  where  no  quarter  was  asked  or  given. 

Sometimes  the  struggle  raged  between  the  elements  and  the 
ship  and  its  crew,  as  in  "The  Sea  Voyage”  and  "The  Hurricane". 
In  the  latter  poem,  one  detects  a tragic  theme;  the  deadly 
power  of  the  sea,  in  the  face  of  which  man  is  helpless. 

Before  the  1780's,  however,  Freneau  had  earned  a reputa- 
tion as  a political  satirist  who  had  let  "his  best  arrows  at 
these  hell-hounds  play."  His  have  been  called  "the  most  power- 
ful and  original  satires  of  their  time."  As  eanly  as  1775  in 
"I'acSwiggen, " Freneau's  satiric  power  showed  itself.  Although 
resolving  to  retreat  to  "distant  isles"  to  "court  in  softer 
shades  the  unwilling  muse,"  "safe  from  the  miscreants  that 
my  peace  molest"  - a resolve  acted  on  in  the  next  few  years  - 
Freneau’s  surrender  to  "gay  poetic  dreams"  was  only  temporary. 
In  "KacSwiggen, " Freneau  had  written: 

Alone  I stand  to  meet  the  foul-mouth' d train, 

Assisted  by  no  poets  of  the  plain 

And  challenging  and  taunting  his  attacker,  he  cut  him  down  with 

invective : 

A senseless  blockhead,  with  a scribbling  pen. 

■*-Such  as  "these  floating  piles,"  "But,  muse,  unfold," 

"murdering  engines,"  "murdering  miscreants." 
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In  the  next  few  years,  while  off  in  the  south  seas,  he 
wrote  no  political  satires.  It  was  not  until  1780,  when  cap- 
tured and  imprisoned  by  the  British  aboard  the  Scorpion  and 
the  Hunter,  that  he  became  the  poet  of  the  American  Revoliition 
in  full  seriousness.  "The  British  Prison  Ship”  (1780),  based 
on  his  two  months*  imprisonment,  vented  his  hatred  for  the 
cruelty  and  inhumanity  of  the  British.  In  form,  this  poem  was 
neo-classical  not  only  in  its  closed  heroic  couplets  but  in 
its  invocation  of  the  Muse,  the  analogy  to  the  Trojan  war,  the 
conventional  noetic  diction  ("the  shade,"  "the  dewey  green"), 
the  rhetoric  of  description  and  exclamation,  the  transitional 
aside  to  the  reader  ("But  what  on  captives  British  rage  can 
do,  Another  Canto,  friend,  shall  let  you  know"),  and  the  per- 
oration that  prophesies  the  defeat  of  "the  infernal  miscreants," 
who,  "millions  murder'd,  still  would  murder  more." 

In  1781  Freneau  castigated  Cornwallis  in  two  poems,  both 
in  heroic  couplets.  The  second  of  these,  on  the  occasion  of 
Cornwallis's  surrender,  called  forth  Freneau's  venom:  Cornwallis 

is  called  "arch- butcher  of  the  times,"  "the  wolf"  who  plundered 
and  murdered,  "a  swine,"  "Satan's  first-born  son,"  whom  the 
poet  commits  to  Hell  itself.  The  following  year  Freneau  pro- 
duced "The  Political  Balance;  or,  The  Fates  of  Britain  and 
America  Compared  and  A Picture  of  the  Times,"  ending  with  typi- 
cal bitterness  toward  the  British: 

'Your  hearts  are  as  black,  and  as  bitter  as  gall, 

'A  curse  to  mankind  - and  a blot  on  the  Ball' 
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qualified  by  a footnote  in  which  Freneau  said  that  "Every  candid 
person  will  certainly  draw  a line  between  a brave  and  magnani- 
mous ueople,  and  a most  vicious  and  vitiating  government." 

If  at  the  outset  Freneau  had  been  hesitant  in  championing 

the  American  cause,  by  1792,  seven  years  after  his  first  book 

of  poems  appeared,  he  felt  proud  of  the  "dear  rambling  volume": 

I sent  you  forth  to  vex  and  gall  'em, 

Or  drive  them  to  the  shades  below. 


This  I can  say,  you've  spread  your  wings  afar, 

Hostile  to  garter,  ribbon,  crown,  and  star; 
still  on  the  people's,  still  on  Freedom's  side, 

With  full-determin'd  aim,  to  baffle  every  claim 
Of  well-born  wights,  that  aim  to  mount  and  ride. 

That  this  tribute  to  the  satiric  function  of  verse  represented 

Freneau's  conception  of  poetry  in  an  age  of  political  turmoil 

and  revolution  there  can  be  no  doubt.  In  "The  Distrest  Theatre" 

he  deplored  the  lack  of  a drama  of  moral  and  satiric  purpose,  - 

a didactic  point  of  view  even  more  emphatically  upheld  years 

later  in  "lines  on  the  Establishment  of  the  New  Theatre": 

The  manners  of  the  age  t' improve, 

To  enforce  the  power  of  virtuous  love, 

Chaste  morals  in  the  soul  t‘ implant 
Which  most  admire, and  many  want. 

On  such  a plan,  theatric  shows 
Do  honor  to  the  thespian  muse, 

Impart  a nolish  to  the  mind; 

Instruct  and  civilize  mankind. 

( b } Revolutionary  perspective. 

Although  the  War  of  1812  once  more  fanned  into  flame  his 

hatred  of  the  British,  it  was  Freneau's  championing  of  the 

American  cause  in  the  Kevolution  that  inspired  his  best  political 

and  social  verse,  earning  him  the  title  of  "Poet  of  the  American 
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Revolution.”  Since  much  of  his  poorest  verse  is  to  he  found 
among  his  patriotic  poems,  few  of  these  have  more  than  histori- 
cal significance.  But  the  revolutionary  fervor  with  which 
Freneau  attacked  the  enemies  of  the  American  cause  testifies 
to  his  self-effacing  honesty  and  conviction  and  to  the  consis- 
tency of  purpose  and  philosophy  with  which  he  struggled  for  the 
intellectual  independence  of  American  civilization.  As  editor, 
pamphleteer,  and  poet,  Freneau  fought  for  democratic  rights 
and  the  American  future  with  everything  at  his  command.  Freneau 
was  not  merely  an  admirer  and  an  appointee  of  Jefferson's; 
he  stood  in  his  own  right  as  a champion  of  the  rights  of  man 
in  the  Hew  World.  It  was  no  accident  that  a poem  should  come 
from  his  pen  entitled  ”0n  Mr.  Paine's  Rights  of  Man”,  or  that 
from  the  French  of  M.  Pichon  he  should  translate  an  "Ode  to 
Liberty”,  in  which  he  described  "FREEDOM  in  the  mind"  as  "the 
first  great  right  of  all  mankind;"1  or  that  in  "Ode",  the 
opening  line  reads  "God  save  the  Rights  of  Man.'"  The  same 
intellectual  conviction  led  him  to  see  eye  to  eye  with  the 
French  Revolutionists;  in  all  lands  the  flame  of  liberty  would 
be  kindled  by  "the  bright  spark,"  the  American  Revolution. 2 
Also  honored  for  their  refusal  to  submit  to  "royal  rights," 

3 

to  ?KING  and  PEER"  were  the  immigrant  Irish. 

I" " 

Cf.  "On  the  Abuse  of  Human  Power,"  in  which  freedom  of  opinion, 
"the  independent  mind,"  is  extolled. 

2”0n  the  Prospect  of  a Revolution  in  France".  Cf.  "To  the  Public" 
Freneau's  pro- French  revolutionary  sympathies  also  found  ex- 
pression in  "On  the  Demolition  of  the  French  Monarchy",  "On  the 
fourteenth  of  July",  "On  the  Anniversary  of  the  Storming  of 
the  Bastille",  "On  the  French  Republicans". 

^See  "To  Crispin  O'Conner”  and  "Crispin's  Answer". 
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Eight  years  earlier  Freneau  had  defined  the  American  dream: 

Far  brighter  scenes  a future  age, 

The  muse  predicts,  these  States  will  hail, 

a dream  and  a promise  held  out  to  those  who  "from  Europe's 

proud,  despotic  shores"  emigrated  to  the  American  backwoods 

frontier,  with  its  "charming  scenes"  where  "virtue  warms  the 

generous  heart"  and  "Reason  shall  new  laws  devise. That 

Freneau  was  mindful  of  the  "new  laws"  of  the  wilderness  can 

be  seen  in  his  protest  against  the  establishment  of  European 

episcopacy  and  authoritarianism  in  America,  on  the  occasion 

of  the  arrival  of  the  first  Anglican  bishop  in  America,  Bishop 

Samuel  Seabury  of  Connecticut.  "If  they  give  us  their  Bishops, 

p 

they'll  give  us  their  law."^ 

Although  Freneau  could  feel  a new  day  coming,  a new  world 
rid  of  monarchy  and  royalty  and  the  whole  train  of  flatterers, 
time-servers,  and  fops,3  he  was  not  content  with  passive  con- 
templation of  a better  world  to  come.  In  "A  Warning  to 
America"  (1792),  he  reminded  his  countrymen  that  America  was 
not  perfect,  all  the  eights  of  man  not  secured;  until  that 
"happier  day,"  let  Columbia  "Watch  each  stretch  of  power," 
"keep  the  paths  of  daar  bought  freedom  clear."  Here  is  an  echo 


"On  the  Emigration  to  America".  Cf.  "Stanzas"  (1779)  to  an 
alien,  which  contrasts  the  freedom  of  the  frontier  to  the 
restrictions  in  the  seaboard  states.  The  Federalists  reared 
alien  immigrants  as  "the  most  uod- provoking  Democrats  this 
side  of  Hell."  (quoted  by  H.  H.  Clark,  Poems  of  Freneau, 
^Introduction,  r>.  xxviii). 

"Literary  Importation".  This  fear  of  ecclesiast icism  was 
repeated  in  "The  Departure"  and  in  "To  an  Angry  Zealot", 
^see,  for  example,  "Reflections  on  the  Mutability  of  Things." 
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of  Washington’s  counsel  of  vigilance  and  distrust  of "entangling 
alliances"  with  Europe.  An  editor  himself,  Freneau  expressed 
his  pragmatic  awareness  of  the  paramount  importance  to  democracy 
of  a free  press,  as  in  "On  the  Death  of  a Republican  Printer", 

"To  the  Democratic  Country  Editors";  and  in  "A  Legislation 
Bill,"  opposing  a uroposal  to  tax  newspapers. 

At  a time  when  nrevailing  opinion  was  contemptuous  of 
democracy,-1-  Freneau  became  the  foremost  "Journalist  of 
Jeffersonian  and  French  democracy. 1,2  When  Washington  complained 
to  Jefferson  about  'that  rascal  Freneau' ^ Jefferson  refused 
to  interpose;  instead  he  defended  the  National  Oazette:  ’His 

paper  has  saved  our  constitution,  which  was  galloping  fast 
into  monarchy,  and  has  been  checked  by  no  other  means  so 
powerfully  as  by  that  paper. ' 4 As  one  of  the  leading  proponents 
of  French  Revolutionary  ideas,  Freneau  took  an  active  uart  in 
pro-French  activities  in  this  country,  allowing  his  office  to 
be  used  as  a meeting  ulace  for  French  sympathizers,  and  he 
himself  becoming  agent  for  "The  French  Society  of  the  Patriots 
of  America"  in  raising  funds  for  the  patriots  of  France.  He 
"favored  the  French  Revolution  body  and  soul."^ 

^In  T'arch,  1790,  when  Jefferson  arrived  in  New  Xork  from  France, 
the  reactionary  trend  or  American  opinion  was  such  that  he 
voiced  his  'wonder  and  mortification'  at  the  widespread 
'preference  for  the  kingly  over  the  republican  government. * 
(quoted  by  Clark,  ibid.,  p.  xxix. ) 
jrClark,  xxvi.  ^Ibid.,  xxxiii.  ^Ibid.,  quoted  on  p.xxxiii. 
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The  leading  journalist-poet  of  democracy  of  his  day, 

Freneau  acted  as  spokesman  for  a frontier  that  was  at  once 
non- conformist , deistic,  agrarian,  ant i-Federalist , anti- 
British,  and  opposed  to  the  aristocratic  class  distinctions 
of  Europe  and  of  the  tidewater.  French  though  he  was  in  temper- 
ament and  intellectual  background,  Freneau  saw,  felt,  and 
thought  as  an  American.  The  native  environment  and  experience 
gave  to  his  mind  the  dynamic  and  pragmatic  qualities  thax  were 
peculiarly  American  in  contrast  to  the  doctrinaire  character 
of  French  radicalism.  Among  the  recognized  influences  making 
for  the  dynamic  relativism  in  Freneau’s  thought  the  following 
deserve  special  mention:  the  revolutionary  character  of  the 

American  experience,  an  historic  expression  of  the  necessity 
of  change  and  of  the  continued  reconstruction  of  society;  his 
study  of  the  Lucretian  theory  of  atomic  change;  his  appreciation 
of  science  as  a source  of  "virtue"  and  civilized  values his 

familiarity  with  the  diversified  character  of  the  colonies, 

2 

from  Massachusetts  to  Virginia."  These  influences  and  experi- 
ences crystallized  iitito  a life-long  conviction  that  American 
civilisation  was  the  hope  of  man,  that  just  as  Columbus  was  a 

fl 

symbol  of  the  pioneering  and  progressive  spirit  of  America, 
so  this  new  nation  was  destined  to  ooint  the  way  to  a life  of 

^Cf.  "Science,  Favourable  to  Virtue". ' 

2Cf.  Tlis  poems  on  American  life:  The  Jamaica  Funeral;  The 

Adventures  of  Simon  Swaugum;  The  Expedition  of  Timothy  Taurus, 
Astrologer;  Slender’s  Journey;  New  England  Sabbath-Day  Chase. 
^"The  Pictures  of  Columbus." 
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liberty,  equality,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  As  the  first 
American  poet  of  democracy,  Freneau  preached  a romantic 
nationalism  that  exalted  American  pioneer  life  for  its  primitive 
virtues,  that  valued  the  native  scene  and  character  as  superior 
to  any  others,  and  that  viewed  American  democracy  as  a more 
civilized,  more  humane,  and  more  promising  wayy  of  life  than 
any  national  culture  on  earth.  This  nationalistic  aspect  of 
Freneau’s  mature  thought,  enriched  and  intensified  by  the 
French  Revolution  and  the  romantic  philosophy  of  French  and 
English  revolutionary  theory,  completely  superseded  his  ear- 
lier romanticism  of  escape. 

(c)  Neo-classicism  and  emergent  romanticism  in  his  verse. 

As  an  American  radical  thinker,  Freneau  was  strangely 
bound  by  English  poetic  fashionl  If,  on^one  hand,  he  was  too 
much  absorbed  by  the  immediate  issupssof  his  time,  on  the  other 
hand  he  failed  to  free  himself  from  the  literary  tradition 
fully  enough  to  achieve  a poetic  mode  of  sustained  originality. 
His  early  nature  verse  was  wholly  derivative  in  form  and 
function.  "The  American  Village”  (1772),  in  stereotyped 
Popean  couplets,  glorifies  nature,  primitive  life,  and  the 
noble  savage;  shows  contempt  for  luxury  and  civilization; 
dedicates  the  author  to  poetry  as  his  "one  comfort;”  includes 
a pathetic  narrative  made  popular  by  Thomson’s  Seasons  (the 
story  of  Caffraro  and  Colma,  noble  savages  both);  does 
proper  obeisance  in  a neo-classical  tribute  to  Milton, 
Shakespeare,  Dryden,  ’’heavenly  Pope”  and  ’’godlike  Addison;" 
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and  concludes  with  a conventional  ending  for  pastorals. 

In  "The  Beauties  of  Santa  Cruz”  (1776),  using  the  stanza  of 
Gray’s  "Elegy,"1  Freneau  found  it  necessary,  in  spite  of  his 
own  fresh  personal  experience  (his  trip  to  the  West  Indies), 
to  imitate  Waller  and  Gray.  With  the  avowed  purpose  of  pro- 
ducing a rhetorical  wordppainting  of  the  "inspiring  shades" 
of  Santa  Cruz,  he  fell  into  the  tedious  conventions  of  his 
originals,  as  the  poetic  diction  and  style  of  these  stanzas 
illustrate : 

Ho  threatening  tides  upon  their  island  rise, 

Gay  Cynthia  scarce  disturbs  the  ocean  here, 
ho  waves  approach  her  orb,  and  she,  as  kind, 

Attracts  no  ocean  to  her  silver  sphere. 

The  happy  waters  boast,  of  various  kinds, 

Unnumbered  myriads  of  the  scaly  race, 

Sportive  they  glide  above  the  deluged  sand, 

Gay  as  their  clime,  in  ocean’s  ample  vase. 

In  a strong  rhetorical  vein  the  poet  curses  the  woeful  con- 
ditions of  the  island  slaves,  whose  lot  stands  in  sharp 
contrast  to  the  luxuriant  plenty  of  the  island  fruits, 
berries,  and  trees’  - of  which  there  is  a long  catalogue. 

Freneau’s  neo-classicism  vied  with  his  nascent  romanticism. 
A peem  more  thoroughly  derivative  than  "The  Seasons  Moralized" 
1-1785)  would  be  difficult  to  find.  But  in  "The  House  of 
Night"  (1779),  in  spite  of  the  obvious  indebtedness  to  the 
graveyard  school^ several  significant  elements  anticipate 
the  romantic  movement.  And  yet,  though  famous  as  a fore- 
shadowing of  Coleridge  and  Poe  in  its  general  atmosuhere  of 
Gothic  horror  and  the  piling  up  of  macabre  effects,  this  poem 
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lacks  the  sound  values  and  the  symbolism  of  Poe's  work. 

Except  for  a few  impressive  lines,  the  reader  is  struck  by 
the  crude  Gothicism,  the  announced  didactic  purr>ose,  the 
catalogue  of  funereal  trees  and  flowers  in  stanzas  12  to  17; 
the  stock  diction,  meter,  and  rhyme;  the  conventional  rhetoric; 
and  the  tagged-on  moral  at  the  end  (stanzas  132  to  136 J.1 

(1 ) Intensification  of  the  sensory  values  of  -poetry 
Freneau's  use  of  concrete  diction  and  imagery,  however, 
represents  a step  toward  genuine  poetic  expression.  Attribut- 
ing this  quality  to  the  "naturalism"  and  deism  of  the  period, 
Harry  Hayden  Clark  links  Freneau  with  the  revolution  of 
Wordsworth  and  Keats  against  the  "versified  homiletics"  of 

p- 

"an  age  of  generality  and  abstraction,"  and  with  Emerson's 

2 

transmutation  of  ideas  into  sensuous  images.  In  fact  it 
was  Freneau,  says  Clark,  who  introduced  into  American  poetry 
"this  fruitful  trend  toward  the  concrete,"  this  'requickening 
of  the  artistic  senses'  (quoting  Professor  Elton),  and  who 
brought  into  poetry  for  the  first  time  such  indigenous  ele- 
ments of  American  nature  as  the  elm,  the  pumpkin,  the 
blackbird,  the  whippoorwill,  the  wild  honey  suckle,  the 
squirrel,  the  caty-did,  and  the  buffalo.  As  early  as  1776, 

Clark  continues,  Freneau's  verse  was  rich  with  sense  appeals 

^Some  of  these  Gothic  characteristics  are  conspicuous  again 
in  "Stanzas  Occasioned  by  the  Kuins  of  a Country  INN, 
unroofed  and  blown  down  in  a storm"  (1782),  with  a good  deal 
of  sentimentality  added  in  the  latter  half  of  the  poem. 

^For  Clark's  discussion,  see  his  Poems  of  Freneaufr  pp.  xlviii-li. 
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giving  an  "impression  of  immediacy  and  warmth,"'  especially 
in  these  stanzas: 

Sweet  orange  groves  in  lonely  vallies  rise 
And  drop  their  fruits,  unnoticed  and  unknown, 

And  cooling  acid  limes  in  hedges  grow, 

The  juicy  lemons  swedl  in  shades  their  own. 

Sweet,  spungy  plums  on  trees  wide  spreading  hang, 
Bell-apples  here,  suspended , shade  the  ground , 

Plump  grenadilloes  and  guavas  grey, 

With  melons  in  each  plain  and  vale  abound. 

The  conic- form'd  cashew,  of  juicy  kind, 

Which  hears  at  once  an  a >ple  and  a nut; 

'whose  poisonous  coat,  ind  ignant  to  the  lip, 

Doth  in  its  cell  a wholesome  kernel  shut. 

The  comparatively  exact  perception  behind  these  lines 
enabled  Freneau  in  his  best  nature  lyrics  to  achieve  a diction 
that  was  more  natural  and  concrete  than  that  of  his  English 
"models. " 

Also  occasionally  out  of  the  larger  mass  of  und istinquished 
verse  that  flowed  from  his  pen  appeared  a glimpse  of  realistic 
detail : 


So  nightly  on  some  shallow  tide, 

Oft  have  I seen  a splendid  show; 

Keflected  stars  on  either  side, 

And  glittering  moons  were  seen  below. 

But  when  the  tide  had  ebbed  away, 

The  scene  fantastic  with  it  fled, 

A bank  of  mud  around  me  lay, 

And  sea-weed  on  the  river's  bed. 

Here,  in  spite  of  the  stock  phrases  in  stanza  one,  the  poetic 

intention  is  more  than  word-painting;  the  lack  of  ornament 

and  the  sharp  contrast  suggested  by  the  last  two  lines  give 


^From  "The  Beauties  of  Santa  Cruz". 
2"The  Vanity  of  insistence"  (1781;. 
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evidence  of  a deeper  poetic  purpose  than  was  conventional  in 
Freneau Ts  day.  These  stanzas  at  least  suggest  the  ebb  and 
flow  of  life,  a theme  that,  as  will  be  discussed  later,  was 
fct  the  core  of  Freneau's  philosophic  perspective.  And  the 
fact  that  Freneau  was  able,  if  only  in  a few  nature  lyrics, 
to  lift  the  natural  sensory  datum  to  a higher,  symbolic  level 
of  meaning  was  esthetically  significant. 1 

(2)  Revolt  against  rhetorical  eulogy  and  verbalism 
The  pioneering  role  that  Freneau  played  in  the  history 
of  American  poetry  can  be  appreciated  also  in  his  direct 
revolt  against  extravagant  rhetorical  eulogies.  in  this 
respect  Freneau  anticipated  Wordsworth's  attack  on  poetic 
diction  and  conventional  personif ication.  The  profuse  "sighs" 
and  stock  sent imentalities  lavished  on  the  dead  Franklin 
were  ridiculed  in  Fpistle  from  hr.  Franklin  (deceased  ) to  his 
Poetical  Panygyrists,  on  some  of  their  Absurd  Compliments  (1790) 
And  the  same  "frantic  strain"  of  insincere  eulogy  was  repudi- 
ated in  stanzas  "occasioned  by  certain  absurd,  extravagant, 
and  even  blasphemous  panegyrics  and  encomiums  on  the  character 
of  the  late  gen.  Washington,  that  appeared  in  several  pam- 
phlets, journals,  and  other  periodical  publications,  in 
January,  1800."  in  the  following  lines  he  brings  to  earth  the 
"distemper’d  fancy"  that  insulted  the  memory  of  the  dead: 

■^uf.  ulark,  p.  li,  "However  much  one  may  disparage  naturalism 
on  philosophical  or  ethical  grounds,  it  is  difficult  to 
escape  the  fact  that  historically  the  return  to  nature,  to 
sensuous  life,  resulted  in  poetry  of  immensely  increased 
esthetic  value.1' 
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uf  old,  there  were  in  every  age 

Who  stuff'd  with  gods  the  historian's  page, 

And  raised  beyond  the  human  sphere 
Some  who,  we  know,  were  mortal  here. 

Of  "Washington  - a man,"  Freneau  versified: 

He  was  no  god,  ye  flattering  knaves, 

He  own'd  no  world,  he  ruled  no  waves; 

But  - and  exalt  it , if- "you"  can, 

He  was  the  upright,  HONEST  KAN. 

And  it  was  this  human  excellence  that  made  Washington  strong 
and  that  saved  the  nation.1  It  was  the  human  quality  of  a 
man,  his  every  day  fineness,  not  his  exceptional  traits  magni- 
fied into  superhuman  dimensions,  that  Freneau  admired.  In 
this  democratic  humanism,  European  class  distinctions  and 

hero  worship  are  giving  way  to  social  democracy.  Although 

„ 2 
Freneau  himself  lapsed  on  occasion  into  pathetic  fallacy, 

his  own  verse  eulogies  of  Franklin  and  Washington  we re 

relatively  free  of  sentimentality.^ 

This  attack  on  stereotyped  attitudes  and  phraseology 

was  part  of  a larger  issue,  an  issue  that  had  its  roots  in 

Freneau's  political  and  philosophical  point  of  view.  An 

ardent  -Jeffersonian,  Freneau  distrusted  the  ideology  of  the 

Old  World,  and  whenever  -American  deference  to  Europe  came  to 

his  attention  he  protested.  Old  World  theology,  education, 

and  law  were  susuect.  With  this  general  fact  in  mind,  it  is 

not  a contradiction  (as  Clark  makes  it  appear)  that  Freneau, 

though  a student  of  the  classics,  wrote  "Epistle  to  a Student 


See  "Epistle  from  Hr.  Franklin  (deceased)  to  his  Poetical 
-Panegyrists". 

~For  example,  the  third  stanza  of  "The  Dying  Elm." 

°The  best  of  these  are  perhaps  the  simple,  unsentimentalized 
quatrains  "On  the  Death  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin." 
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Interesting  though  this  poem  is  as  a 


of  Dead  Languages”, 
parallel  to  Paine’s  censure  of  the  study  of  the  classics  in 
“The  Age  of  Reason"  and  as  a foreshadowing  of  the  controversy 
between  Matthew  Arnold  and  Huxley,  it  is  perhaps  chiefly 
significant  as  a sceptical  view  of  the  value  of  verbalistic 
knowledge.  The  student  who,  studying  Hebrew,  Greek,  or 
Latin,  “devours  the  husk,  and  leaves  the  grain"  has  acquired 
merely  an  "antique  gibberish,"  and  would  do  better  to  pursue 
his  native  language,  through  which  - along  with  “art"  and 
"science"  - he  can  become  familiar  with  " things , not  words" 
and  turn  "his  studious  hours  to  active  ends."  The  semantic 
awareness,  the  pragmatic  interest  in  "active  ends,"  and  the 
emnhasis  on  the  imagination  that  penetrates  through  the 
verbal  husk  to  the  underlying  kernel  of  reality  - these  are 
important  elements  in  Freneau's  perspective.  The  same  anti- 
verbalism is  found  in  his  distinction  between  "a  mere  scholar 
and  an  original  author,"  the  former  like  to  a "piddling 
orator"  who,  uninspired,  learns  by  rote,  and  the  latter  like 
"the  nervous  Demosthenes,  who  stored  with  an  immensity  of 
ideas,  awakened  with  him  he  knows  not  how,  has  them  at 
command  upon  every  occasion."1  In  "The  Indian  Student;  or 
Force  of  Nature",  a fine  Indian  youth  journeys  far  to  go 
to  college: 

At  last  he  came  with  foot  so  lame, 

Where  learned  men  talk  heathen  Greek, 

And  Hebrew  lore  is  gabbled  o'er, 

To  please  the  Muses  - twice  a week. 

^"Advice  to  Authors"  a* 
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But  soon,  like  that  other  Indian  in  "The  Indian  Convert", 
he  returned  to  the  forest,  where  free  from  the  white  man’s 
hook  learning  he  could  worship  'The  image  of  my  God  - the 
STTN.  ' In  these  poems  is  reflected  Freneau's  distrust  of 
the  Old  World  and  its  culture,  especially  to  the  extent  that 
that  culture  relied  on  hook  knowledge  and  verhalistic  indoc- 
trination, for  in  the  New  World  that  cultural  tradition 
conflicted  with  the  needs,  conditions,  and  values  of  the 
frontier. 
d.  Nature  Poetry 

After  Freneau's  early  hack- to-nature  escape  to  the 
West  Indies,  he  became  immersed  in  the  political  struggle  for 
independence.  But  he  never  lost  his  feeling  for  nature.  If 
he  revealed  a certain  disillusionment  about  Arcadian  simplic- 
ity - as  in  his  parody  on  that  life-1-  - it  was  nevertheless  a 
sympathetic  treatment,  without  hitter  satire,  and  was 
counterbalanced  by  "On  Retirement".  In  an  earlier  poem, 

"The  Dying  Elm,"  the  feeling  for  nature  is  overdone  , spoiled 
by  the  rhetoric.  And  in  "The  Bergen  Planter,"  the  sharp 
contrast  between  the  rustic  and  courtly  hypocrites,  between 
the  simple  life  in  nature  and  the  artifices  of  society,  is 
too  easy.  But  it  is  also  apparent  that  Freneau  did  not  fall 
victim  to  a wholly  uncritical  humanitarian  ism-,  as  H.  IT.  Clark 
contends.  For,  although  Freneau  glorified  the  noble  savage 
and  the  crude  backwoodsman,  he  also  depicted  "the  cruel 
Indian,"  "the  murderous  Indian,"  the  drunken  and  riot^tous 
l1,rnhe  Citizen's  Resolve" 
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clergyman.  And  in  the  sea  poems,  the  grandeur  and  beauty 
of  the  ocean  is  matched  by  its  savage  and  destructive  force. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  what  set  a limit  to  Freneau’s 
poetic  excellence  was  not  his  unselective  enthusiasm,  his 
expansive  sympathy,  so  much  as  the  prevailing  climate  of 
literary  opinion.  In  a ueriod  indifferent  to  poetry,  Freneau's 
fault  was  not  an  abstract,  unqualified  humanitarianism,  but 
rather  a relative  neglect  of  poetic  form.  The  loose,  dis- 
cursive form  did,  naturally,  dilute  the  feeling,  the  emotive 
meaning,  making  rare  any  distillation  into  concentrated  image 
or  symbol.  But  this  lack  of  focus  was  even  more  characteristic 
of  his  contemporaries. 

( 1 ) His  best  nature  lyrics 
In  his  best  nature  lyrics,  Freneau  transcended  the 
limitations  of  his  period,  demonstrating  the  quality  of 
poetry  he  might  have  produced  had  the  literary  Zeitgeist 
encouraged  devotion  to  authentic  poetry.  When  his  theme  and 
subject  matter  are  organic  to  his  experience  and  point  of 
view,  his  poetry  is  less  derivative.  Not  only  do  his  best 
nature  poems,  written  several  years  before  the  lyrical  Ballads, 
show  a break  with  neo-classical  form  toward  romantic  form; 
they  also  reveal  more  fully  his  philosophical  perspective, 
and  do  so  with  more  artistic  indirection  and  depth  than  his 
political  verse.  "The  Indian  Burying  Ground"  (1788),  usually 
rated  his  second  best,  discloses  an  idea  symbolized  by  an 
observed  detail  of  Indian  burial.  The  first  five  stanzas 
state  and  describe  the  fact,  offering  an  interpretation  in 
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the  third  and  fourth  lines  of  the  third  and  fourth  stanzas: 


the  burial  custom  suggests  that  the  soul  of  the  Indian  con- 
tinues active  after  death  (the  word  activity  is  capitalized 
in  the  original).  The  second  half  of  the  poem  attempts  to 
revive  in  imagination  glimpses  of  Indian  activity,  presumably 
as  a way  of  stimulating  the  reader’s  imagination  to  realize 
the  dramatic  reality  of  Indian  life;  but  this  half  of  the 
poem  fails  in  that  purpose.  The  imagined  scenes  are  convention- 
eally  conceived  and  hampered  by  cliches  (lofty  rock,  curious 
eye,  ruder  race,  aged  elm,  barbarous  form,  midnight  moons, 
moistening  dews,  timorous  fancy),  and  in  the  sixth  and  tenth 
stanzas  of  the  poem  the  too  direct  address  to  the  reader 
spoils  the  objective  tone.  The  jogging  regularity  of  the 
rhythm,  the  metrical  accents,  and  the  scarcity  of  run- over 
lines  leave  much  to  be  desired  in  technique.  All  in  all, 
however,  this  poem  is  a noteworthy  contribution  to  the  function 
of  poetry,  both  as  to  significance  of  idea  and  the  attempted 
symbolic  treatment. 

In  "The  Wild  Honey  Suckle"  (1786),  generally  considered 
1‘reneau’s  best  lyric,  a fairly  conventional  treatment  of  an 
American  flower  culminates  in  a final  stanza  that  reaches 
through  symbolic  interpretation  a simple  and  sincere  state- 
ment of  a profound  theme.  Contrary  to  general  opinion,  it 
has  no  ta^ged-cn  moral;  the  final  and  basic  idea,  expressed 
in  the  last  stanza,  grows  naturally  and  simply  out  of  the 
preceding  stanzas:  it  is  all  of  a piece.  The  comparative 
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simplicity  of  structure  and  diction  is,  on  closer  insuection, 
somewhat  marred  by  such  cliches  as  "fair  flower,"  "roving 
foot,"  "busy  hand,"  "vulgar  eye,"  "guardian  shade;"  and  by 
a number  of  metrical  accents.  The  awkward  shift  in  point  of 
view  from  "thou"  to  "you"  to  "this"  to  "thou"  is  not  particu- 
larly noticeable. 

(2}  His  dynamic  conception  of  Nature  and  his 
democratic  optimism. 

The  basic  idea  of  "The  Wild  Honey  Suckle,"  which  redeems- 

44- has  been  identified  as  the  theme  of  transience; 

From  morning  suns  and  evening  dews 
At  first  thy  little  being  came: 

If  nothing  once,  you  nothing  lose, 

For  when  you  die  you  are  the  same; 

The  snaee  between,  is  but  an  hour, 

The  frail  duration  of  a flower. 

In  all  of  Freneau's  finest  uoems , says  Clark,  "you  will  find 
the  theme  of  mutability,  transience,  or  death,"  "an  intrin- 
sically poetical  theme"  determined  by  Freneau's  naturalism. 

The  argument  runs  thus;  Freneau  was  a deist;  the  deist  re- 
jected the  world  of  the  suirit;  identifying  God  with  nature, 
the  deist  round  nothing  immutable  above  the  stream  of  sensa- 
tion - he  tended  to  regard  sensation  as  the  basis  of  life; 
and  since  the  sensuous  life  is  fleeting,  the  naturalist  be- 
comes obsessed  with  transience.-1-  The  deist-naturalist  Freneau, 
unable  to  find,  peace  in  sensation,  attempted  to  rationalize 
death  with  a Lucretian  doctrine  of  change;  furthermore, 

1Clark,  ibid.,  lvii. 
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while  naturalism  made  the  poet  immerse  himself  in 
transience,  in  the  flux,  the  loss  or  weakening  of  the 
sense  of  Eternity,  of  that  which  changes  not,  weakened 
the  contrast  between  that  and  the  flux,  and  therefore 
weakened  the  poignancy  of  the  poetic  sense  of  transi- 
ency, such  as  one  finds  in  the  great  Renaissance  poets. 

Other  things  being  eaual,  surely  the  truth  makes  the 
best  poetry. 

In  this  final  note  to  his  discussion  of  Freneau  as  a poet, 

Clark  caps  his  syllogistic  indictment  of  naturalism  with  a 

plausible  argument  from  "the  sense  of  Eternity,"  an  a priori 

absolute  that  consigns  whatever  is  "human"  and  "natural" 

into  the  limbo  of  "phenomena"  and  "appearance." 

A closer  reading  of  Freneau’s  poems  reveals  quite  a 

different  philosophy.  It  is  always  possible  to  select  from 

a writer's  work  a line  or  two,  a stanza,  perhaps  an  entire  p 

poem,  as  evidence  of  his  outlook,  but  such  fragmentary  evidence 

is  risky  ground  for  generalizing  aoout  a writer's  perspective. 

In  "To  an  Old  Man"  Freneau  was  impressed  by  the  bleakness  of 

life,  its  tragic  destiny,  the  vanity  and  fate  of  existence; 

yet  it  would  hardly  be  correct  to  regard  this  complex  of 

feelings  as  more  than  a special  mood,  probably  induced  by 

the  subject-matter.  The  theme  of  transience  in  "The  Wild 

Roney  buckle"  likewise  must  be  understood  as  applying  only 

to  "the  frail  duration  of  a flower, " not  to  the  whole  of 

existence;  even  so,  the  important  fact  is  that 

If  nothing  once,  you  nothing  lose, 

Jf’or  when  you  die  you  are  the  same. 

That  is,  change  - not  death  - is  the  law  of  life;  or,  differently, 
■^lark,  lviii,n. 
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death  is  but  a natural  change  that  all  living  things  must 

undergo;  the  flowers,  the  seasons  (“May  to  April1'),  the  Indian 

(“The  Dying  Indian*'),  man  in  general.  “On  the  Vicissitude  of 

Things*'  bears  this  out  by  comparisons  which  echo  Lucretius 

and  Ptolemy:  men  are  “like  atoms  round  the  rapid  wheel"  of 

time... "In  endless  circles  all  things  move." 

Hills  sink  to  plains,  and  man  returns  to  dust, 

That  dust  supports  a reptile  or  a flower; 

Each  change ftil  atom  by  some  other  nurs'd 
Takes  some  new  form,  to  perish  in  an  hour. 

This  stanza  is  one  of  the  concluding  stanzas  in  “The  House  of 

Hight “,  often  cited  in  support  of  Freneau’s  “naturalism."  But 

the  whole  effect  of  that  poem  is  to  make  death  (as  personified) 

suffer  the  agonies  natural  to  all  living  things.  The  finality 

of  death  is  but  an  illusion: 

What  is  this  Death,  ye  deep  read  sophists,  say?  - 
Death  is  no  more  than  one  unceasing  change; 

Hew  forms  arise,  while  other  forms  decay, 

Yet  all  is  LIFE  throughout  creation’s  change. 

Instead  of  showing  a romantic  obsession  with  death,  this  poem 

endeavors  to  interpret  the  relationship  between  life  and  death 

in  terms  of  a cyclical  and  evolutionary  theory  of  change.1 

Elswwhere  Freneau  speaks  of  how  "LIFu;  and  DEATH  agree"  like 

2 ^ 

day  and  night,  and  how  life  ebbs  and  flows  like  the  tide. 

The  vital  and  natural  interulay  of  forces  in  life  was  again 
the  theme  of  the  philosophical  nature  poem,  “On  the  Sleep  of 
Plants"  which  ends  with  the  stanza: 

^Cf.  Henry  W.  Wells,  The  American  Way  of  Poetry,  p.  15. 
j~'*Man  of  Ninety" 

"The  Yani ty  of  Existence." 
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Thus,  moulded  from  one  common  clay, 

A varied  life  adorns  the  plain; 

By  Nature  subject  to  decay, 

BY  NATURE  MEANT  TO  BLOOM  AGAIN. 

It  is  significant  that  Freneau  almost  invariably  ended  on 
a positive  note,  as  these  poems  do;  in  a writer  of  such  satiric 
bent  that  fact  bespeaks  an  optimistic  view  of  life.  In  1798 
appeared  "Reflections  on  the  Mutability  of  Things,"  in  whioh 
the  author  looks  forward  with  assurance  to  the  not  distant  day 
when  the  system  of  monarchy  and  royalty  has  disappeared;  in  the 
same  year,  he  wrote  "Reflections  on  the  Gradual  Progress  of 
Nations  from  Democrat ical  States  to  Despotic  Empires,"  which 
reaffirms  his  faith  in  the  social  compact,  attributing  the 
betrayal  of  man  to  "the  base,  designing,  scheming  few."  Nature, 
he  insists,  is  not  responsible  for  human  misery,  but  "an  equal 
blessing  to  the  world  d isplays. . . all  her  works  tend  to  the 
best."  That  this  positive  belief  in  philosophical  naturalism 
and  humanism  was  not  a merely  one-sided  romantic  enthusiasm 
is  borne  out  by  "The  Millennium — To  a Ranting  field  Orator," 
an  expression  of  disbelief  in  doctrinaire  religious  Utopianism, 
and  a statement  of  faith  in  human  nature,  which  "in  the  slow 
advance  of  things"  will,  with  the  aid  of  reason,  change  for 
the  better,  even  as  the  sun  charges  its  course. 

In  his  less  philosophical  moments,  Freneau  foresaw,  if 
not  changes  in  the  human  heart  and  constitution,  the  realizable 
prospect  of  a better  life  in  the  New  World,  a dynamic  New 
World  freed  of  the  static  tyranny  of  the  Old.  But  again  it 
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is  worth  noting  that  the  brave  new  world  was  not  to  be  had 

for  the  asking,  or  by  wishful  thinking.  No,  only  through 

experience  and  misfortune  can  man  be  disciplined  to  cope  with 

the  torrents  of  the  world.  Puritan  individualism  and  self- 

reliance  is  unmistakable  in  the  thought  of  the  following  stanzas 

from  his  tribute  "To  Misfortune:" 

Untaught  by  you  the  feeble  mind 
A dull  repose,  indeed,  might  find: 

But  life,  unvext  by  such  controul, 

(Jan  breed  no  vigour  in  the  soul. 

The  calm  that  smooths  the  summer  seas 
May  suit  the  man  of  sloth  and  ease: 

But  skies  that  fret  and  storms  that  rave 
Are  the  best  schools  to  make  us  brave. 

What  seems  most  likely  is  that  just  as  Freneau’s  experience 
with  the  sea  as  potentially  destructive  as  well  as  good 
chastened  his  view  of  nature- in- the-large,  so  his  experience 
with  the  British  and  his  bitter  engagements  with  political 
enemies  here  and  abroad  led  to  a pragmatic  idealism.  These 
experiences  with  nature  and  with  people  and  institutions  un- 
doubtedly interpenetrated  so  that  the  dynamic  character  of  his 
naturalism  encouraged  the  vitalism  of  his  social  perspective, 
and  vice  versa. 

According  to  Clark,  "Freneau's  religion,  the  religion  of 
nature  and  humanity. . .motivates  both  his  political  and  his 
poetic  interests."'*'  As  one  of  the  first  abolitionists,  freeing 
his  own  slaves,  Freneau  sided  with  the  humanitarians  as  against 
the  Federalists,  with  those  who  believed  that  man's  goodness 
was  a natural  potential  of  his  humanity  as  against  those  who 

^Ibid.,  p.  xxxv. 
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presumed  that  all  men  are  had  by  nature  and  motivated  only  by 
self-interest.  The  Federalists  distorted  the  humanitarian 
position  into  a belief  that  any  natural  desire  of  man  presumes 
to  be  good;  for  the  Federalist  the  only  recourse  was  the  impo- 
sition of  external  checks  on  man’s  uncontrolled  natural. im- 
pulses. “There  must  be  a permanent  will. " So  spoke  Hamilton. 

But  Jefferson  saw  things  differently. .. “Were  it  left  for  me  to 
decide  whether  we  should  have  a government  without  newspapers, 
or  newspapers  without  a government,  1 should  prefer  the  latter. 

In  other  words,  the  real  issue  was  whether  to  have  a democracy 
of  free- thinking,  intelligent,  informed  minds  or  a government 
of  controls  without  general  public  intelligence. 

So  understood,  the  political  conflict  was  underneath  also 
a clash  of  contending  philosophies  of  life;  just  under  the  con- 
stitutional and  legal  questions  lay  ideological  and  religious 
differences.  With  Freneau  the  philosophical  base  was  (l)  his 
"Nature-ism"  derived  from  experience  and  intuition,  and  (2)  his 
deism,  derived  from  reading  and  the  Zeitgeist.  Deism,  a teleo- 
logical rationalism  and  unitarianism,  saw  Cod  in  nature,  and 
from  "the  great  first  cause"  came  the  “uniformity  and  perfection 
of  nature."* 2  Without  doubt,  much  of  Freneau's  naturalism 
received  support  from  this  deistic  view  of  nature0  but  not  as 
an  obsession  with  transience  and  "the  sensuous  life,"  as  Clark 

^Qpoted  by  Clark,  xlvi. 

2See  poem  so  titled. 

^Cf.  Clark,  section  III,  pp.  xxxiv-xlvi,  for  detailed  documen- 
tation of  Freneau's  deism,  and  its  bearing  on  his  human itarianism. 
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contends.  And,  though  Clark  grants  that  Freneau  was  "the 
poet  of  deistic  optimism. .. as  well  as  the  poet  of  transience 
and  death*'^  it  would  he  more  accurate,  artistically  and 
psychologically,  to  put  down  as  the  chief  active  force,  not 

deism,  hut  his  experiential  "Nature- ism,"  and  as  a secondary 

2 

and  convenient  framework,  the  deistic  rationale  of  nature. 
e.  Summary  evaluation 

In  the  work  of  Freneau  the  main  problem  of  colonial  and 
revolutionary  poetry  is  epitomized:  Given  a new  set  of 

cultural  values,  how  can  tthe  poet  create  a form  and  a range 
that  will  adequately  express  them?  It  was  Freneau1 s clean 
break  with  European  standards,  cultural  as  well  as  political, 
that  earned  him  the  distinction  of  being  called  the  "Poet  of  the 
American  Revolution."  Jeffersonian  in  his  sympathy  with  the 
revolutionary  spirit  at  home  and  abroad,  he  championed  the  cause 
of  independence  - an  independence  that,  identified  with  the 
doctrine  of  the  rights  of  man,  colored  his  thinking  in  all  areas 

xClark,  lii. 


9 

Cf.  Howard  Fumford  Jones,  Ideas  in  America,  Harvard  u.  Press, 
Cambridge,  1944,  p.  114:  ,fI  am  compelled  to  point  out  that 

there  is  little  in  Freneau's  interpretation  of  the  universe 
as  a rational  order  which  Calvin  could  not  approve  and  which 
was  not  a commonplace  in  American  thought  long  before  Freneau." 
Jones  makes  out  a documented  case  against  the  view  of  Clark 
that  deism  represented  an  intellectual  revolution.  Calvinism 
too  was  a cosmic  rationalism  that  conceived  of  God  as  a Divine 
Architect  whose  workmanship  every  man  can  survey.  Jones 
quotes  Jonathan  Edwards,  Calvin,  and  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Colman 
in  arguing  that  the  cosmos  was  essentially  the  same  to 
Calvinist  and  to  deist.  (Pages  115  ff. ) 
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of  activity.  Central  and  germinal  to  the  new  way  of  life  was 
"freedom  of  the  mind/1  achieved  by  a break  with  the  authoritarian 
past,  and  to  be  nurtured  not  only  by  le&al  guarantees  and  a free 
press  but  also  by  a puritan  individualism  disciplined  by  ex- 
perience and  und erstand ing.  Outwardly  the  new  society  would 
be  marked  by  social  democracy  - no  more  the  aristocratic  class 
distinctions  of  garter,  ribbon,  crown,  and  star  - and  the  non- 
conformity of  frontier  values,  thus  opening  the  door  to  a dem- 
ocratic humanism.  Underlying  Freneau’s  idealism  is  a belief 
in  progress  founded  on  (l)  the  revolutionary  events  of  the  time, 
especially  the  American  Revolution  as  the  "bright  spark"  of 
hope  for  the  world;  (2)  the  romantic  conception  of  the  goodness 
of  nature;  and  (3)  a dynamic  conception  of  nature  as  cyclical 
change. 

Before  he  had  developed  this  philosophical  and  social  per- 
spective, Freneau  had  begun  to  write  derivative  nature  verse  in 
the  rhetorical  tradition  of  Gray,  Thomson,  and  the  ’’heavenly 
Pope.”  When  he  abandoned  his  ”gay  poetic  dreams",  and  turned 
his  energy  into  patriotic  ballads  and  satire  (’’the  least  engag- 
ing of  them  all"),  he  retained  the  elements  of  neo-classical 
verse  (heroic  couplets,  stock  diction,  rhetorical  description, 
etc.)  and  added  exclamation,  invective,  and  caustic  satire. 

The  ballads  and  the  patriotic  verse  in  the  cause  of  inde- 
pendence functioned  within  the  narrow  range  of  traditional 
satire  to  arouse  emotions  of  hatred  for  the  British,  love  for 
Freedom,  "the  sacred  cause  of  liberty;"  and  to  amuse  the  reader 
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by  exposing  the  stupidity,  pretense,  and  evil  intentions  of 

those  pilloried.  By  1797,  despite  a certain  regret  that  the 

coming  age  would  he  an  age  of  prose  and  common  sense,  Freneau 

was  proud  of  his  accomplishment: 

Catching  our  subjects  from  the  varying  scene 
Cf  human  things;  a mingled  work  we  draw, 

Chequered  with  fancies  odd,  and  figures  strange, 

Such,  as  no  courtly  poet  ever  saw. 

In  form  and  function,  Freneau’s  poetry  achieved  distinction 
only  when  his  perspective  was  free  to  express  itself  unhindered 
by  political  necessity,  satiric  temper,  and  inherited  form. 

Though  never  wholly  free  of  these  hampering  influences,  Freneau 
did  achieve  the  first  authentic  nature  lyrics  in  American  poetry. 
His  attempts  at  symbolic  treatment  of  indigenous  material*:-®*1 
("The  Indian  Burying  Ground"  and  "The  Wild  Honey  Suckle?}  are 
the  least  derivative,  come  closest  to  romantic  form,  and  genuine 
poetic  experience.  The  latter  of  these  seems  to  be  an  es- 
pecially noteworthy  expression  of  the  poet’s  dynamic  conception 

of  Nature  as  a vital  interaction  of  life  and  death.  Although 

/ 

these  lyrics  are  not  free  from  cliche,  overregular  meter,  and 
inconsistencies  of  tone  and  point  of  view,  they  do  introduce  into 
American  poetry  a new  ’’immediacy”  of  sensory  values,  a quality 
conspicuously  lacking  in  the  generalized  and  abstract  style  of 
neo-classical  verse;  the  consequent  heightening  of  diction  marks 
a ”poetry  of  immensely  increased  aesthetic  value*"  Functionally 
related  to  this  enrichment  of  sensory  effect  are  the  introduction 
of  elements  native  to  the  American  scene  and  the  use  of  realistic 
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detail  so  as  to  symbolize  the  ebb  and  flow  of  life.  Another 
aspect  of  Freneau's  dawning  semantic  awareness  shows  itself  in 
his  distrust  of  rhetorical  eulogy  as  a form  of  hero-worship, 
and  in  his  preference  for  the  educative  value  of  experience 
over  the  husks  of  dead  languages. 

Such  occasional  emphases  are  the  beginnings  of  a new 
conception  of  poetic  function,  marking  i?’reneau  as  a significant 
transition  poet  between  neo-classicism  and  romanticism.  Largely 
discursive  though  it  was,  Freneau's  poetry  at  its  best  strove 
toward  the  concentration  of  experience  into  image  and  of 
image  into  symbol.  But  £bp  the  full  realization  of  that  process 
did  not  occur  until  later. 
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2.  William  Cullen  Bryant  (1794-1878) 


a«  Representative  of  the  rhetorical  tradition . 

As  a poet,  Bryant,  even  more  than  Freneau,  falls  within 
the  transitional  period  between  eighteenth- century  neo-class- 
icism and  the  rising  romanticism  of  the  new  century.  For  a 
writer  with  as  much  critical  awareness  aa  his  essays  and  lec- 
tures on  poetry  reveal,  however,  Bryant  was  surprisingly  little 
influenced  by  the  English  Komantic  poets.  Although  his  life  as 
a poet  spanned  the  careers  of  Byron,  Shelley,  Keats,  the  later 
Wordsworth,  the  best  of  Tennyson,  Arnold,  and  Browning,  and  the 
generations  of  "Poe,  Longfellow,  Whittier,  Emerson,  and  Whitman, 
Bryant’s  thought,  style,  and  point  of  view  - once  it  crystal- 
lized - remained  singularly  unchanged.  And  since  his  perspec- 
tive on  life  and  art  developed  and  matured  early,  he  stands 
closer  to  the  rhetorical  neo-classicism  of  the  late  eighteenth 
century  than  to  the  romanticism  of  some  of  his  contemporaries. 

Marking  a distinct  advance  beyond  the  biting  satire  of 
Freneau's  political  verse,  Bryant  was,  even  at  his  selected  best, 
the  poet  of  the  rhetorical  tradition.  His  verse,  limited  in 
quantity  as  it  was,  "clearly  defines  at  once  its  author’s 
character,  environment,  and  country."^  The  very  limit  imposed 

p 

on  his  poetic  activity  reflected  the  historical  and  political 
interests  of  the  times.  For  nearly  fifty  years  the  distinguished 
editor  of  a great  metropolitan  newspaper,  Bryant  used  the  press 

■^William  Ellery  Leonard,  "Bryant  and  the  Minor  Poets,"  Cambridge 
History  of  American  Literature,  I,  261. 

^ After  1830  Bryant  wrote  an  average  of  less  than  three  poems 

a year. 
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as  an  interpretative  organ,  giving  the  public  what  it  needed 
"with  the  wisdom  of  a statesman  and  the  courage  of  a reformer. 

After  1825,  when  he  abandoned  his  country  law  practice  for  edi- 
torial work  in  the  metropolis,  poetry  became  a secondary  and 
occasional  experience  for  him. 

b.  Literary  nationalism;  Komantic  conception  of  the  poetic  function 

And  yet,  in  the  few  brief  years  from  the  publication  of 
"Thanatopsis"  to  1825,  BryantTs  poetic  achievement,  especially 
as  represented  by  his  first  pamphlet  of  eight  poems  in  1821, 

g 

signalled  the  "real  birth  of  American  poetry."  Eative  and 
national  elements  were  introduced  into  American  poetry,  if  not 
the  first  time  in  American  letters  - Ereneau  and  other  fore- 
runners of  Bryant  deserve  chronological  credit  for  that  - at 
least  on  a scale  and  with  a depth  and  sincerity  new  to  readers 
of  poetry.  This  original  xxi?r±3gxnxxrgng:yit  note,  "a  whole-souled 
joy  alike  in  the  American  spirit  and  the  American  scene,"3  was 
a unique  departure  from  the  prevailing  deference  and  subservience 
to  English  poetic  themes  and  values.  But  from  Bryant's  histor- 
ical position  as  "the  father  or  American  song"  it  should  not 
be  inferred  that  he  was  the  creator  of  a new  mode  and  a revolu- 
tionary style  in  poetry. 

to  be  sure,  Bryant  rebelled  against  the  Augustans.  De- 
ploring the  dominant  neo-classical  style  in  American  poetry  as 
represented  by  the  formal  and  rigid  verse  of  the  Connecticut 
poets  (Trumbull,  Dwight,  Barlow,  Humphreys,  and  Hopkins), 
pv . b . Leonard , ibid.,  p.2(o'(. 

^Alfred  Kreymborg,  History  of  American  Poetry,  p.  33. 

3 Van  Wyck  Brooks,  The  World  of  Washington  Trying,  u.  250. 
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Bryant  wrote : 


It  was  their  highest  ambition  to  attain  a certain  lofty, 
measured,  declamatory  manner  - an  artificial  elevation  of 
style,  rrcm  which  it  is  impossible  to  rise  or  descend 
without  sbruptness  and  violence,  and  which  allows  just 
as  much  niay  and  freedom  to  the  faculties  of  the  writer 
as  a pair  of  stilts  allows  the  body.  The  imagination  is 
confined  to  one  trodden  circle,  doomed  to  the  chains  of 
a perpetual  mannerism,  and  condemned  to  tinkle  the  same 
eternal  tune  with  its  fetters.  Their  versification, 
though  not  equally  exceptionable  in  all,  is  rormed  uuon  the 
same  stately  model  of  balanced  and  wearisome  regularity. 
Another  fault,  which  arises  naturally  enough  out  of  the 
peculiar  style  which  we  have  imputed  to  these  poets, 
is  the  want  of  pathos  and  reeling  in  their  writings  - 
the  heart  is  rarely  addressed,  and  never  with  much  cower 
or  success.  Amidst  this  coldness  or  manner,  sameness 
of  imagery  and  monotony  of  versification,  the  reader  lays 
down  his  book,  dazzled  and  fatigued. 1 

v/hen  the  instinctive  guidance  of  genuine  feeling,  acting  recip- 
rocally unon  the  imagination,  is  lacking,  verse  becomes  "an 

2 

amusement,  an  agreeable  intellectual  exercise  - no  more." 

Jhnotion  is  "the  great  spring  of  poetry,"  the  "power  that  Holds 
the  key  of  the  storehouse  where  the  mind  has  laid  up  its  images, 
and  that  alone  can  open  it  without  violence."  When  the  imagina- 
tion is  excited  without  touching  the  heart,  the  result,  which 
some  call  'pure  poetry, * is  merely  "a  tissue  of  striking  images," 

a forced  fruit  of  the  fancy,  produced  by  labor,  without 
spontaneity  or  excitement. . .This  is  the  origin  of  cold 
conceits,  of  prosing  reflections,  of  the  minute  painting  of 
uninteresting  circumstances,  and  of  the  opposite  extremes 

of  tameness  and  extravagance. "3 

Such  passages,  tyuicai  of  the  romantic  revolt  against  the 
age  of  reason,  and  written  some  years  after  the  Preface  to  the 


^•k,An  Essay  on  American  Poetry,"  (from  review  of  Solyman  Prown), 
reprinted  in  William  Cullen  Bryant,  Tremaine  KcDowell,  ed. , 
American  Wr i t e r s Seri e s , p . 172. 

^Lecture  II,  "On  the  Value  and  Uses  of  Poetry". 

•^Lecture  I,  "On  the  Nature  of  Poetry." 
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Lyrical  Ballads,  show  Bryant’s  dislike  for  (1)  the  poetry  of 
amusement,  v/hich  he  later  defined  as  a tendency  "to  extort  ad- 
miration by  striking  novelties  of  expression,"  "luxuriance  of 
poetic  imagery  and  of  epithet"  and  (2)  the  noetry  of  metaphys- 
ical subtlety  and  obscurity,  seeking  distinction  "by  subtilties 
of  thought,  remote  from  the  common  apprehension, ••  by  obscure 
phraseology,  and  recondite  or  remote  allusion.1  Prose,  not 
poetry,  should  be  used  to  express  the  ideas  of  "the  metaphys- 
ician, the  subtile  thinker,  the  dealer  in  abstruse  speculations. " 
The  distinction  between  poetry  and  arose  was  further  stated  as 
follows : 

I suppose  that  poetry  differs  from  prose,  in  the  first 
place,  by  the  employment  of  metrical  harmony.  It  differs 
from  it,  in  the  next  place,  by  excluding  all  that  disgusts, 
all  that  tasks  and  fatigues  the  understand ing,  and  all 
matters  which  are  too  trivial  and  common  to  excite  any 
emotion  whatever.  Some  of  these,  verse  cannot  raise 
into  d ignity;  to  others,  verse  is  an  encumbrance;  they 
are,  therefore,  all  unfit  for  pogtry;  put  them  into 
verse,  and  they  are  prose  still. c 

Between  eloquence  and  poetry  the  only  distinction  is  one  of 

"metrical  arrangement,"  eloquence  being  defined  as  not  "mere 

persuasiveness"  but  "those  appeals  to  our  moral  perceptions  that 

produce  emotion  as  soon  as  they  are  uttered."  "Eloquence  is 

the  poetry  of  prose;  poetry  is  the  eloquence  of  verse."  The 

orator  inspired  by  genuine  feeling  from  within  is  respond ing 

to  "the  same  fire  and  spirit"  that  true  poetry  expresses  in 

verse  form.  The  poet  is  in  no  need  of  rules;  "enough  if 

beautiful  diction,  glowing  imagery,  strong  emotion,  and  fine 

1 Introduction  to  Library  of  Poetry  and  Song  (1870). 

Lecture  I, "On  the  Nature  of  Poet ryw 
3Ibid. 
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thought  are  so  combined  as  to  give  them  .the  verses  , their 
fullest  effect  upon  the  mind."1 

Without  an  attempt  at  an  exhaustive  discussion  here  of 
Bryant’s  understand ing  of  the  poetic  function,  it  is  possible 
to  deduce  from  the  foregoing  quotations  that  (l)  Bryant’s  Puritan 
integrity  and  earnestness  of  purpose  forced  him  to  break  away 
completely  from  the  amusement  function  of  poetry,  with  its 
"cold  conceits,"  and  synthetic  imagery  and  diction;  this  break 
with  the  neo-classical  tradition  of  facetious  and  cynical  satire 
was  hastened  by  the  failure  of  his  only  efforts  in  that  mode 
(”To  a Mosquito;"  ’’Meditations  on  Rhode  Island  Coal").  ?2)  Po- 
etry he  saw  as  an  unsuitable  medium  for  abstruse  reasonings  and 
for  material  disgusting,  trivial,  commonplace,  or  fatiguing 
to  the  intellect.  (3)  Real  poetry  had  to  emerge  from  within, 
inspired  by  the  heart,  by  the  emotions;  but  this  necessity  did 
not  mean  that  the  poet  could  dispense  with  imagination  and 
reason. 

Perhaps  the  most  revealing  passage  of  all  those  that  touch 

on  the  aim  of  poetry  is  the  one  that  supports  moral  improvement 

rather  than  amusement  as  the  true  function  of  poetry: 

It  |uoetr^]  cherishes  patriotism,  the  incitement  to 
vigorous  toils  endured  for  the  welfare  of  communities. 

It  luxuriates  among  the  natural  affections. .. It  has... 
refined  and  transformed  and  hallowed  the  love  of  the 
sexes... All  moral  lessons  which  are  uninteresting  and 
unimpressive,  and,  therefore,  worthless,  it  leaves  to 
prose;  but  all  those  which  touch  the  heart,  and  are, 
therefore,  important  and  effectual,  are  its  own. 

This  moral  definition  of  poetry  was  at  once  a much-needed  re- 
definition of  the  poetic  function  and  a repudiation  from  the 

^lecture  IV 

Lecture  on  Poetry,  quoted  by  McDowell,  p.  lviii. 
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heart  of  puritan  America  of  the  .European  tradition  that  had 
made  poetry  a stiletto  for  impaling  one's  political  enemies; 
a broadside  of  invective  for  castigating  the  stupid,  the  dull, 
the  false;  and  a plaything  of  the  idle  gentlemen  and  ladies  in 
drawingroom  and  court.  Poetry,  it  would  seem,  had  a serious 
and  important  function  to  perform  in  private  and  public  life. 

If  this  romantic  rebellion  against  the  classical  mode  seems 
to  the  modern  reader  to  be  only  a belated,  or  at  best  average, 
acceptance  of  the  romantic  movement,  he  should  recall  that  during 
this  period  (1811-1825)  of  Bryant’s  experimentation  with  new 
forms  and  redefinition  of  poetic  function  the  neo-classical 
temper  was  still  in  the  saddle.  It  was  the  time  of  Richard 
Henry  Dana’s  ousting  from  the  editorial  staff  of  the  .North 
American  Review  because  he  wrote  with  sympathetic  appreciation 
of  the  English  romantics  and  had  the  temerity  to  question  whether 
Pope  was  a poet  at  all.  In  this  atmosphere  of  slavish  acceptance 
of  British  literary  tastes,  Bryant,  in  July  1818,  wrote  the 
first  declaration  of  intellectual  independence.  The  occasion 
was  an  essay  in  the  North  American  Kgview,  later  included  in 
his  Introduction  to  the  Library  of  Poetry  and  Song,  which  asked 
for  a d is criminating  and  just  appreciation  of  native  literature; 
and  in  surveying  the  accomplishments  of  the  Connecticut  poets 
praised  them  for  their  "pervading  spirit  of  nat ionality  and 
patriotism”  but  sharply  criticized  them  for  their  lack  of  an 
original  and  sincere  style,  which  lack  was  attributed  to  ”a 
sickly  and  affected  imitation  of  the  peculiar  manner  of  some 
of  the  late  popular  poets  of  England.”^ 

r — 

An  Essay  on  American  Poetry” 
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This  essay  by  "the  American  Wordsworth”  stands  as  a 
parallel  in  our  literary  history  to  the  famous  Preface  of 
Wordsworth  and  Coleridge.  And  yet,  as  with  Wordsworth  and 
Coleridge,  the  enunciation  of  a new  belief,  a new  conviction, 
a new  standard  of  what  is  the  highest  poetry,  was  not  equivalent 
in  itself  to  a revolution  in  deep-seated  habits  of  mind  and 
art.  Although  Bryant  saw  more  clearly  than  most  the  difference 
between  the  hobbled  verses  of  his  predecessors  and  their  imi- 
tators and  the  poetry  of  inner  feeling  unhampered  by  set  rules 
of  versification  and  stock  diction,  in  practice  he  belonged  by 
and  large  to  the  rhetorical  school  of  writers  for  whom,  in  the 
last  analysis,  eloquence  was  only  in  rare  moments  something  more 
than  rhetoric.  Bryant  tried  to  write  purer  poetry  than  the 
verses  he  so  gladly  absorbed  in  his  impressionable  years,  but 
he  was  only  partially  successful. ~ Most  Americans  of  the  early 
nineteenth  century  saw  no  difference  between  a sulendid  sermon, 
a stirring  oration,  and  a fine  poem. 

Bryant  was  not  one  to  indulge  in  fine  or  psychological 
distinctions  beyond  what  his  words  suggest  in  the  context  of  his 
day.  A sampling  of  his  best  and  most  tyuical  poetry,  therefore, 
should  reveal  to  what  extent  his  views  of  poetry  were  represented 
by  his  own  verse,  and  to  what  extent  as  a writer  he  was  influ- 
enced by  the  neo-classical  tradition  in  which  he  was  nurtured 
and  by  which  he  was  surrounded  during  his  formative  years. 


T.  Herrick,  ’’Rhetoric  and  Poetry  in  nryant,"  Amer i c an 

^Literature , VII  (May  1935;,  138-194. 
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c.  The  silent  -poetry  of  Bryant 

(l)  Dependence  on  logical  rhetoric  and  didacticism. 

A sampling  of  Bryant’s  best  verse  provides  abundant  evidence 
for  the  contention  that  Bryant  the  poet  was  primarily  a verse 
writer  in  the  rhetorical  tradition.  In  such  poems  as  "The 
Battle-Field,"  "The  Antiquity  of  Freedom,"  "A  Lifetime,"  and 
"The  Flood  of  Years,"  the  rhetorical  intention  and  character  is 
plain  beyond  need  of  discussion.  "Thanatopsis , " in  spite  of  its 
significant  freedom  of  form  and  its  felt  rhythm,  is  rhetorical 
in  purpose  and  style,  lugubrious  and  didactic  in  tone,  reflect- 
ing the  graveyard  poetry  young  Bryant  had  read.  As  rhetoric, 
it  has  the  limitations  of  rhetorical  incoherence,  stereotyped 
diction,  obvious  alliteration,  overlong  sentences.  All  told, 
it  is  deficient  in  a number  of  poetic  elements  and  in  sound 
quality.  But  most  of  all,  it  violates  the  poetic  function  by 
being  a didactic  statement  of  a conclusion  about  experience 
already  reached  by  the  poet;  this,  together  with  its  logical 
structure,  dominates  the  elements  of  emotion  and  imagination, 
and  makes  for  prose  rhetoric  instead  of  interpretative  poetry. 

In  "Forest  Hymn,"  one  of  Bryant's  best  blank  verse  poems,  rhet- 
oric also  interferes  with  poetry:  the  diction  is  derivative 

(lofty  vault,  darkling  wood,  thrice,  happy,  barky  trunks,  yon 
clear  spring,  etc.);  the  meter  requires  self-scansion,  with  a 
metrical  accent  in  almost  every  line;  the  rhythm,  though  felt 
through  the  meter,  is  inspired  by  rhetorical  feeling;  prosaic 
effects  are  the  long,  inverted  sentence  (lines  8-16;  and  the 
logical,  explanatory  transition  (lines  16-23;;  and  the  final 
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sentence  is  didactic  prose  statement.  Such  contemplative  verse 
is  clearly  intended  for  silent  reading. 

The  dependence  of  .Bryant's  pseudo-blank  verse  on  logical 
rhetoric  can  be  further  illustrated  by  reference  to  the  flowery 
rhetoric  of  ‘Monument  Mountain,  " ,fThe  Prairies,”  and  the  "Hymn 
to  Death."  The  "Hymn  to  heath"  employs  apostrouh.es,  interroga- 
tions, exclamations,  antithesis,  and  rhetorical  repetition. 

The  reliance  on  extensions  of  rhetoric  such  as  complex  sentences 
too  long  for  oral  reading  and  comprehension  is  the  resource  of 
a mind  conditioned  by  the  methods  of  law  and  journalism.  It 
was  this  essentially  urose  mind  that  in  verse  could  cite  exam- 
ples and  evidence  to  prove  a point,  and  in  place  of  the  psycho- 
logical apuroach  substitute  logical  order1  and  logical  climax.- 
These  methods  of  logic,  as  well  as  the  devices  of  rhetoric,  un- 
doubtedly seemed  wholly  appropriate  and  necessary  to  philoso- 
phizing in  verse  on  a few  simple,  large,  and  recurrent  themes. 

In  .Bryant's  work  there  is  much  contemplative  blank,  verse  that 
is  thematic  in  the  neo-classical  tradition  of  "large  and  serious 
thought  on  ueath,  History,  Destiny."*^ 

The  graveyard  note  is  prominent  not  only  in  blank  verse 
poems  like  "Thanatonsis , " "The  Past,"  and  "The  Flood  of  tears," 
but  also  in  nature  lyrics  like  "June"  and  "The  Death  of  the 
Flowers."  A tone  of  didacticism,  often  as  much  a product  of 

1 

The  geographical  order  of  "Monument  mountain,"  for  example, 
with  its  "to  the  north,"  "to  the  east,"  "here,"  "there;"  the 
chronological  order  of  the  historical  narrative  poems;  the 
logical  transitions  in  "A  sorest  Hymn." 
ipote  the  stanzaic,  periodic  treatment  of  his  longer  poems. 

®rce.  u;.  Leonard,  263 
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the  neo-classical  style  as  of  noetic  intent,  aan  he  felt  in  many 
of  the  lyrics  as  well.  As  examples,  consider  the  didactic  tone 
of  "The  Yellow  Violet,"  especially  stanzas  seven  and  eight,  and 
the  tone  of  the  last  stanza  of  “The  cringed  uentian. " The 
didactic  weight  of  Bryant's  favorite  imperative  mood  is  present 

again  and  again  at  key  points  in  his  poems  - in  the  'Go  forth..' 

and  'bo  live..'  of  "Thanatopsis, " in  the  ’Look'  and  'Approach' 

of  “A  Winter  Piece,"  and  the  ’yet  faint  thou  not'  of  "The 
Battle-Field . " At  its  worst  this  didactic  mood  culminates  in 
a final  prosaic  tag  explaining  the  obvious  and  the  unimportant, 
that  a conscious  artist  would  have  left  to  the  reader's  imagina- 
tion. Bryant's  use  of  the  mcral,  however,  has  been  much  over- 
criticized without  adequate  und erstand ing  of  its  source  and 
character.  Ereymborg,  for  instance,  finds  the  word  'lesson'  in 
’’To  a waterfowl"  a "ghastly  reference."-*-  This  esthetic  objection 
overlooks  the  full  phrase  - ’on  my  heart  Deeply  has  sunk  the 
lesson’  - which  suggests  a heart-felt  conviction  rather  than  a 
reasoned,  logical  one.  Moreover,  as  Ereymborg  himself  observes 
of  Eryant,  ’’the  moral...  is  the  very  center  of  his  nature,  and 

2 

not  the  tailpiece  so  glibly  tacked  on  by  the  later  Longfellow." 
Bryant  stated  in  his  First  Lecture  on  Poetry  that  one  of  the 
ways  poetry  appealed  to  the  rational  "understanding"  of  the 
reader  was  "in  the  direct  lessons  of  wisdom  that  it  delivers." 

It  is  not  concerned  with  "abstract  reasonings"  nor  with  being 
"merely  didactic;  but  this  does  not  prevent  it  from  teaching 
truths  which  the  mind  instinctively  acknowledges."  Nor  does 
^Alfred  Ereymborg,  p.  31.  ^Ibid.,  29. 
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the  direct  relationship  "between  Bryant’s  moral  attitude  toward 
life  and  his  perspective  prevent  him  from  lapsing  into  obtrusive 
moralizing  in  his  verse;  the  distinction  between  the  "merely 
did  act ie"  and  the  artistically  realized  moral  truth  was  not 
easily  made  by  a mind  so  deeply  imbued  with  moral  values.  When 
he  was  able  to  transcend  the  "merely  didactic"  - as  he  succeeded 
in  doing  in  "To  a Waterfowl,"  his  greatest  lyric  - he  achieved 
a genuine  poetic  attitude,  a wistful  mood  of  wonder,  which  is 
not  marred  by  statement  and  preaching.  And  in  this  poem,  too, 
his  puritan  devotion  to  truth,  simplicity,  and  genuineness  of 
feeling  was  beautifully  realized  in  a harmony  of  sound  and  sense. 
( 2 ) Objective  description,  rational  method,  rhetorical  style. 

Elsewhere  his  devotion  to  clarity  of  thought  and  simplicity 
of  feeling  resulted  in  descriptive  and  narrative  writing  that 
was  rational  and  objective  rather  than  psychological  and  sub- 
jective. In  the  introductory  section  (lines  1-48)  of  "Monument 
Mountain,"  the  author  addresses  the  reader  directly  with 
prosaic  generalizations  about  "our  rocky  mountains;"  the  poet 
becomes  a sort  of  mountain  guide  to  the  reader- tourist  over- 
awed by  the  spectacle.  "0  Fairest  of  the  Rural  Maids"  and  "June" 
display  the  same  objective  attitude  in  passages  of  rational 
description,  even  to  the  point  of  strained  conceits: 

Thine  eyes  are  springs,  in  whose  serene 
And  silent  waters  heaven  is  seen; 

Their  lashes  are  the  herbs  that  look 
On  their  young  figures  in  the  brook. 1 

The  metaphors  here  resemble  Crashaw's  artificial  lines  on  the 

eyes  of  the  Magdalene.  Similarly,  in  stanza  two  of  "June,"  the 


'Fourth  stanza  of  "0  Fairest  of  the  Rural  Maids." 
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affectation  of  neo-classical  imagery  and  antithesis: 

A cell  within  the  frozen  mould, 

A coffin  borne  through  sleet, 

And  icy  clods  above  it  rolled, 

While  fierce  the  tempests  beat  - 
Away.'  - I will  not  think  of  these  - 
Blue  be  the  sky  and  soft  the  breeze, 

Earth  green  beneath  the  feet, 

And  be  the  damp  mould  gently  pressed 
Into  my  narrow  place  of  rest. 

Here  we  have  the  static  moment  and  the  static  contrast  character 
istic  of  neo-classical  art.  The  method  of  the  bravura  landscape 
painter  of  word  images  is  at  work  in  "The  Prairies;"  and  in 
"The  Flood  of  Years'1  is  exhibited  a pageant  of  visual  images, 
a sequence  of  short  generalized  scenes  - a scene  of  revel,  a 
battle  scene,  a funeral,  etc.1  "A  Lifetime"  consists  almost 
wholly  of  a catalogue  of  such  brief  and  general  glimpses  from 
Bryant's  past. 

So  intent  was  Bryant  on  truth  and  simplicity  in  his  verse  - 
as  distinguished  from  "subtilties  of  thought"  and  "striking 
novelties  of  expression"-  and  so  desirous  of  achieving  logical 
clarity  of  style  (in  Bryant's  words  a "luminous"  style)  that 
his  poetry  suffered  from  lack  of  dramatic  intensity  and  imagina- 
tive concentration.  His  mind,  "discursive,  enumerative,  tending 
to  the  diffuse,"2  found  its  true  medium  in  expository  and 
Journalistic  arose;  but  the  same  prose  qualities  of  mind  applied 
to  poetry  left  much  to  be  desired.  "Bryant's  devotion  to  Nature 
had  for  its  principal  motive  the  reduction  of  plastic  values 

rz 

to  a detached  objectivity." 

3?.  Leonard , 270,  discusses  this  generalizing  tendency  in 
Bryant  under  the  term  'broad  surveys'  defined  as  "large  acts  of 
the  combining  imagination,"  Homeric  in  their  simplicity.  This 
element  of  classical  s.tyle  he  finds  no  longer  dull  and  bombasti 
3 4 JJr"t  wa^  ln  Bryant’s  predecessors.  'Ibid.,  275-6. 

A.  T reymbor^,  36. 
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In  his  choice  of  diction]*:  Bryant  undoubtedly  strove  to 
avoid  what  he  found  fault  with  in  other  poets  - obscure  and 
hackneyed  phraseology,  stiff  Latinisms,  recondite  and  conventional 
allusions  - and  as  often  as  not  he  succeeded  in  going  "directly 
to  nature"  for  his  imagery.  Habitually,  however,  he  lapsed 
into  the  noetic  jargon  of  his  day.  "Thanatopsis"  is  dated  by 
such  stereotyped  "period"  diction  as  ’list'  (listen),  'darker 
musings,'  'pale  form,’  'embrace  of  ocean,'  'sluggish  clod,' 

'rude  swain, ' 'eternal  resting  place,'  'vales  stretching  in 
pensive  quietness,'  etc.  "The  Yellow  Violet"  is  full  of  trite 
phrases,  and  "To  a Waterfowl"  uses  'plashy  brink,'  'weedy  lake,' 
'marge  of  river,'  'rocking  billows.'  The  blank  verse  of  later 
years  is  not  appreciably  different.  Other  devices  of  rhetorical 
style  remained  part  of  his  poetic  stock  in  trade:  personifica- 

tion, the  apostrophe  (as  in  "The  Yellow  Violet"),  the  rhetorical 
exclamation  (this  in  spite  of  his  advice  in  "The  Poet":  "Yet 

let  no  empty  gust  6f  passion  find  an  utterance  in  thy  lay"). 

Prom  the  foregoing  criticism  it  should  be  evident  that 
Bryant's  verse  lacks  the  lyrical  sound  values  of  Poe's.  It  is 
closet  poetry,  intended  for  silent  reading.  This  is  not  to  say 
that  some  of  the  rhetorical  passages  do  not  st;nd  up  when  read 
aloud  - the  concluding  lines  of  "Thanatopsis , " for  example. 

But  even  "Thanfctopsis , " for  want  of  rhyme  and  noetic  diction, 
lacks  the  sound  elements  necessary  to  sustain  the  elevated 
thought.  The  nature  lyrics,  on  the  other  hand,  are  often  re- 
markably liquid  (especially  "The  Evening  Wind"  and  "The  Death 
of  the  Elowers")  and  effectively  alliterated. 
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(3)  Limitations  and  experiments  in  metrical  technique 

As  for  versification,  Bryant  is  of  course  well  known  for 
his  revolt  against  the  heroic  couplet  and  the  influence  of 
Johnson  and  Pope.  In  an  effort  to  counteract  the  tendency  toward 
jingle,  see-saw,  and  artificial  stress  arising  from  unvaried 
iarbics,  Bryant  introduced  trisyllabic  feet  into  the  iambic 
line  of  "Thanatopsis."  His  early  experiments  with  blank  verse 
(1804-5)  and  the  quatrain  (1807-8)  had  prepared  him  to  abandon 
the  heroic  couplet  at  16.  The  same  year  (1811)  he  began  an 
essay  in  defense  of  trisyllabic  variation  of  the  iambic  measure. 
"Thanatopsis'*  represents  a freedom  from  metrical  blank  verse, 
but  it  breaks  down  as  iambic  pentameter  into  a kind  of  cadence 
verse  (which,  of  course,  it  was  not  intended  to  be).  Despite 
this  early  exuerimentat ion  and  interest  in  more  varied  verse 
forms,  metrical  technics  predominate  in  both  the  blank  verse 
and  the  lyrics.  Among  the  sing-song  lyrics  are  "0  Fairest  of 
the  Kural  Maids,"  "The  Yellow  Violet,"  and  "The  Death  of  the 
Flowers;"  all  three  are  end-stopped  and  lacking  in  variation 
of  cesural  pause  and  line-length,  "The  Battle-Field"  and  "A 
Lifetime"'  (in  quatrain,  considered  his  favorite  stanza)  are  no 
better  in  these  resuects.  Finally,  the  prevalence  in  Bryant's 
verse  of  metrical  accents,  resulting  in  what  has  autly  been 
termeed  "prepositional  poetry,"  deprives  it  or  oral  status  and 
function.  That  at  least  is  the  case  with  "The  Evening  Wind , " 

"To  the  Fringed  Gentian,"  "Death  of  the  Flowers,"  and  "0 
Fairest  of  the  Kural  Maids."  On  one  occasion  even  the  rhyme 
falls  on  an  unimnortant  preposition; 
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No  solemn  host  goes  trailing  by 

The  black-mouthed  gun  and  staggering  wain.-3- 

These  limitations  in  the  range  of  the  quality  and  use  of 
his  poetry  are  slightly  offset  by  the  comparatively  wide  techni- 
cal range.  In  addition  to  forms  already  mentioned,  Bryant  made 
use  of  free  tetrameter  couplets;  five-  eight-  and  ten-line 
stanzas;  six  varieties  of  six-line  stanzas;  the  Spenserian 
measure;  and  he  was  a pioneer  in  the  use  of  the  sonnet.  These 
were  contributions  to  the  freeing  of  American  poetry  from  the 
neo-classical  tradition  of  rixed  forms,  especially  the  heroic 
couplet. 

d.  Perspective  as  determinant  of  artistic  function:  new  fields 

of  poetic  freedom  of  inquiry. 

As  a great  liberal  editor,  .Bryant's  political  and  economic 
liberalism  found  expression  in  articles  and  editorials  in  de- 
fense of  free  trade,  free  soil,  freedom  of  speech,  emancipation, 
the  right  of  labor  to  unionize,  etc.  In  verse  his  devotion  to 
truth  and  .justice  can  be  seen  in  such  works  as  "The  Death  of 
Slavery"  and  "The  Antiquity  of  freedom." 

( 1 ) Bryant's  liberal  theology 

By  far  the  greatest  influence  on  his  attitude  toward  ex- 
perience, however, came  from  his  change  from  a Cummington 
federalist,  calvinist,  and  classicist  to  Democrat,  Unitarian, 
and  Komantic.  This  transformation  seems  to  have  been  inspired 
by  the  reading  of  pagan  and  Stoic  writers,  by  his  father's  turn- 
ing to  moderate  unitarianism,  and  b y an  inner  streak  of  non- 

1 

"The  Battle-field,"  lines  13-14. 
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conformism  which  urged  Bryant,  even  while  at  Cummington,  to 
remain  seated  during  the  singing  of  the  trinitarian  doxology. 

Bis  matured  religious  liberalism  was  one  of  complete  tolerance, 
without  theology  or  creed  - a kind  of  practical  idealism  that 
considered  all  life  important,  believed  in  the  natural  goodness 
or  man  and  in  the  eventual  triumph  over  evil.  Although  his 
ideas  of  God  were  often  couched  in  the  vocabulary  of  the  older 
orthodoxy,  the  personal  aspects  of  deity  were  used  metaphori- 
cally; God  was  a suirit,  kind  rather  than  punitive,  the  agent 
of  human  justice  and  freedom. 

In  "Thanatopsis"  McDowell1  detects  a "remarkable  liberalism” 
evidenced  by  the  absence  of  any  reference  xo  Christian  election 
or  conversion,  immortality  or  heaven,  to  Calvin  or  Christ. 

The  'still  voice'  of  line  17  is  the  voice  of  Nature;  'that 
mysterious  realm'  has  reference  to'the  pale  realms  of  death;' 
and  'unfaltering  trust'  suggests  a serene  self-confidence,  and 
puritan  self-reliance.  The  general  tenor  of  the  poem  is  Stoic 
and  Deist.  The  "paganism"  that  Leonard  sees  in  Bryant's 
acceptance  of  life  as  life  and  death  as  death  is  better  regarded 
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as  a dynamic  deism  such  as  was  Freneau's  persneciive  Bryant's 
God  was  associated  with  that  "eternal  change  which  is  the  life 
of  Nature,"  and  this  was  the  nature  of  death,  too.  Life  and 
death  were  both  expressions  of  time  and  eternal  change. 

(2 ) Bryant's  attitude  toward  nature 

In  a period  when  American  poetry  was  bookish  and  deriva- 
tive, "Thanatops is"  introduced  a new  dimension;  "the  deeply 

^-Ibid.,  p.  xxv.  Supra,  pp. -Mo, 
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serious  concern  with  Nature  ana  death,  ana  the  rull  acceptance 
of  man's  nlace  among  his  fellows."1  Throughout  his  life,  nature- 
in-the-large  (including  Human  nature)  represented  for  him  the 
prime  source  of  artistic  and  moral  experience.  .Bryant’s  atti- 
tude toward  nature  was  not  the  outcome  or  philosophical  specu- 
lation, nor  of  Pantheism  or  conscious  mysticism,  but  rather  of 
an  instinctive  feeling  that  nature  was  "benign  and  good; 

For  wheresoe'er  1 looked,  the  while, 

was  Nature's  everlasting  smile. 

But  tnis  instinctive  or  intuitive  knowledge  of  Nature 
had  a scientific  base  in  Bryant’s  study  of  botany;  a naturalist, 
like  Thoreau  and  Burroughs,  he  had  a wide  and  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  natural  world  around  him.  The  loss  of  his  boyhood  awe 
and  rapture  in  the  face  of  nature's  "dark  power"  - a loss 
regretted  in  "I  Cannot  Forget  with  What  Fervid  Devotion"  - was 
compensated  for  by  the  more  mature  faith  of  science  and  poetry. 
His  knowledge  of  the  birds,  trees,  plants  and  flowers  in  the 
Berkshires,  as  well  as  his  study  of  Linnaeus,  gave  to  his 
nature  ooems  an  exactness  and  an  authenticity  quite  different 
from  the  vague  generality  and  conventional  imagery  of  earlier 
nature  poetry.  Cn  at  least  two  occasions  he  credited  Thomson 
for  showing  how  much  Nature  offers  him  who  "directly  consults 
her  instead  of  taking  his  images  at  second-hand."  Although  he 
recognized  that  Thomson's  blank  verse  was  "often  swollen  and 
bladdery  to  a nainful  degree"  and  crippled  by  a "stilted  phrase- 
olo^ry,"  he  admired  Thomson  for  his  fresh  nature  imagery: 


gHreymborg,  29. 
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looking  at  nature  with  his  own  unassisted  and  clear 
sighted  eyes,  [Thomson]  crowded  his  poem  of  the  seasons 
with  images  as  new,  fresh,  and  bright  as  Nature  herself. 
He  it  was  who,  in  the  time  of  Pope,  when  the  poetry  in 
vogue  was  the  roetry  of  the  drawing-room,  started 
boldly  away  from  the  common  track,  and,  to  the  wonder 
and  delight  of  his  readers,  gave  them  the  poetry  of 
the  woods  and  fields,  and,  in  part  of  his  poem  the 
poetry  of  the  household. ^ 

The  many  and  accurate  references  in  Bryant’s  verse  to  the 
American  scene  (30  varieties  of  trees,  45  different  flowers, 
many  animals  and  birds)  has  given  Bryant  the  distinction  of 
being  "the  first  poet  to  awaken  other  poets  and  readers  of  poetry 
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to  the  beauty  of  our  scenery."  Bryant  looked  for  those  elements 
that  were  distinctively  American,  and  foremost  of  these  were  the 
sights,  the  scents,  and  the  sounds  of  the  rural  environment. 

The  nineteenth-century  return  to  Nature  for  artistic  in- 
spiration and  for  philosophic  understand ing  of  life  was  for 
Bryant  not  so  much  a matter  of  revolting  against  the  literary 
tradition  or  of  formulating  a new  philosophy  called  Transcendent- 
alism^ as  it  was  a natural  and  moral  compulsion.  The  world  of 
nature  was  a symbol,  however,  of  the  moral  world; 

Among  the  most  remarkable  of  the  influences  of  poetry  is 
the  exhibition  of  those  analogies  and  correspondences 
which  it  beholds  bet ween  the  things  of  the  moral  and  the 
natural  world.  I refer  to  its  adorning  and  illustrating 
each  by  the  other  - infusing  a moral  sentiment  into  natural 
objects,  and  bringing  images  of  visible  beauty  and  majesty 
to  heighten  the  effect  of  moral  sentiment. ' 

Although  Bryant  lost  some  of  his  youthful  reverence  for  nature 

he  continued  to  feel  a deep  moral  significance  in  the  wonder  and 

mystery  of  the  natural  world.  It  is  that  feeling  of  wonder  and 

the  attitude  of  questioning  that  heirs  distinguish  the  excellence 

^Speech  at  the  3urns  Anniversary,  January  25,  1871. 

^Thorp,  Merle,  and  Curti,  American  Issues,  II,  202. 

He  never  consciously  allied  himself  with  the  Transcendental  move- 

4-^eclure  II,  "On  the  Value  and  uses  of  ^oetry," 
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of  "To  a Waterfowl."  If  elsewhere  in  his  verse  moral  certainties 
were  so  stated  as  to  interfere  with  the  artistic  function,  it 
was  not  the  fault  entirely  of  his  failure  to  understand  or  feel 
the  romantic  nature  of  ooetry.  The  imagination,  he  explained, 
is  excited  by  the  unknown  and  the  inscrutable,  the  penetration 
of  which  requires  "no  small  degree  or  inquiry  and  illumination." 
Everything  known  introduces  the  unknown;  all  discoveries  are 
"bounded  by  a circle  of  doubt  and  ignorance  which  is  wide  in 
proportion  to  the  knowledge  it  enfolds."  This  circle  of  doubt 
and  ignorance  is  a mystery  which  the  human  intellect  is  forever 
attempting  to  penetrate,  unlike  the  atmosphere  and  climate  of 
superstition  of  primitive  times.  This  mystery  classical  myth- 
ology - with  its  god  for  every  operation  of  nature  - has  de- 
stroyed almost  entirely.  Because  the  supernatural  gods  of 
classical  myth  could  be  the  objects  of  little  sympathy,  the 
mythological  poetry  of  the  ancients  is  cold  and  unaffecting, 
reducing  poetry  to  a prattling  art.  Because  the  myth  accounted 
for  everything,  its  minute  disclosures  leaving  nothing  in 
obscurity,  "the  imagination  was  delighted,  but  neither  the 
imagination  nor  the  feelings  were  stirred  up  from  their  utmost 
deaths. " Even  so,  the  faultless,  though  cold,  beauty  of  the 
mythological  poetry  of  the  ancients  caused  men  of  a later  age 
to  forsake  "the  sure  guidance  of  their  own  feelings  and  im- 
pressions" and  to  fall  into  "gross  offences  against  taste." 

They  wished  to  describe  the  passion  of  love,  and  they 
talked  of  Venus  and  her  boy  Cupid  and  his  bow;  they  would 
speak  of  the  freshness  and  glory  of  morning,  and  they  fell 
to  prattling  of  Phoebus  and  his  steeds.  No  wonder  that 
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poetry  has  been  thought  a trifling  art  when  thus  practiced. 
For  my  part  I cannot  but  think  that  human  beings,  placed 
among  the  things  of  this  earth,  with  their  affections  and 
sympathies,  their  joys  and  sorrow,  and  the  accidents  of 
fortune  to  which  they  are  liable,  are  infinitely  a better 
subject  for  poetry  than  any  imaginary  race  of  creatures 
whatever.  Let  the  fountain  tell  me  of  the  flocks  that 
have  drunk  at  it;  of  the  village  girl  that  has  gathered 
spring  flowers  on  its  margin;  the  traveller  that  has 
slaked  his  thirst  there  in  the  hot  noon,  and  blessed  its 
waters;  the  schoolboy  that  has  pulled  the  nuts  from  the 
hazels  that  hang  over  it  as  it  leaps  and  suarkles  in  its 
cool  basin;  let  it  speak  of  youth  and  health  and  purity 
and  gladness,  and  I care  not  for  the  naiad  that  pours  it 
out...fi'he  admirers  of  poetry,  then,  may  give  up  the  ancient 
mythology  without  a sigh.  Its  departure  has  left  us  what  is 
better  than  all  it  has  taken  away:  it  has  left  us  men  and 

women;  it  has  left  us  the  creatures  and  things  of  Ood’s 
universe,  to  the  simple  charm  of  which  the  cold  splendor  of 
that  system  blinded  men's  eyes,  and  to  the  magnificence 
of  which  the  raoid  progress  of  science  is  every  day  adding 
new  wonders  and  glories.  It  has  left  us,  also,  a more 
sublime  and  affecting  religion,  whose  truths  are  broader, 
higher,  nobler  than  any  outlook  to  which  its  random 
conjectures  ever  attained.! 

This  passage  makes  it  clear  that  Bryant's  rebellion  against 
the  use:  of  classical  myth  in  poetry  was  as  much  an  act  of  moral 
and  religious  faith  as  it  was  a declaration  of  artistic  inde- 
pendence of  the  Old  World.  The  new  age  of  science  he  found  not 
in  conflict  with  noetry.  With  a scientific  understand ing  of 
the  Physical  universe,  modern  man  has  had  opened  to  him  "a 
vast  field  of  the  unknown  and  the  wonderful."  Everything  that 
the  human  mind  knows  "introduces  to  its  observation  a greater 

multitude  of  things  which  it  does  not  know;  the  clearing  up 
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of  one  mystery  conducts  it  to  another..." 

It  is  the  function  of  art  to  penetrate  this  ever-receding 
mystery  and  wonder  of  the  natural  world  by  suggestions,  touches, 
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and  glimpses  that  act  like  a spell  upon  the  imagination  and 
awaken  it  to  activity.  The  imagination  of  the  reader  is  stimu- 
lated by  these  suggestive  hints  and  outlines  to  draw  upon  his 
own  store  of  ideas  and  "noblest  images"  in  shaping  the  complete 
vision  and  thought.'1'  Unlike  painting  and  sculpture,  which 
"speak  to  the  senses,"  poetry  "speaks  directly  to  the  mind;" 
the  former  are  "literally,  imitative  arts,  while  poetry  is 
only  metaphorically  so... I would  rather  call  poetry  a suggestive 
art,"  with  "nothing  of  the  precision  and  fixedness  of  form" 
characterizing  plaint ing  and  sculpture. 

In  his  poetic  practice,  however,  bound  by  the  toneless 
tradition  of  his  neo-classical  inheritance,  Bryant  relies  al- 
most entirely  on  the  suggestion  of  the  generalized  (outlined; 
visual  image  or  scene.  In  his  romantic  interpretations  of  the 
Indian,  the  frontier  (as  in  "The  Prairies"1 , and  the  legendary 
and  racial  past  (as  in  "Monument  Mountain,"  "The  Prairies") 
broad,  sweeping  brushstrokes  suggest  rhetorical  attitudes  of 
awe  and  grandeur  rather  than  artistic  wonder  and  inquiry.  There 
is  little  for  the  reader's  imagination  to  do  but  marvel  at  the 
spectacle,  the  pageant,  the  "broad  surveys." 

But  the  fact  that  Bryant  found  materials  in  the  American 
past  and  present  appropriate  and  adequate  to  the  high  purpose 
of  his  poetry  is  a tribute  to  his  deistic  belief  in  Nature  as 
eternal  and  evolutionary  change,  a belief  shared  also  by 
rreneau.  Though  no  follower  of  Darwin,  Bryant  saw  in  Nature 

^Lecture  I. 
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multitudinous  life  (for  example,  "The  Prairies,"  line  130  to 
the  end)  and  a death  that  was  not  a Calvinistic  doom  and  judg- 
ment hut  an  e qualitaiian  change  through  time.  Thus  it  is  the 
Past,  not  Death  personified  (as  in  Freneau* s "House  of  Night"), 
that  shapes  up  as  the  great  dim  underworld  to  which  "Kan’s 
Life  on  earth"  is  destined  to  pass.  At  the  end  of  "The  Past" 
and  "The  Flood  of  Years,"  the  poet  finds  comfort  in  the  thought 
of  immortality  which,  in  contrast  to  "this  grief- shad owed 
present,"  will  reign  as  a Present,  and  - 

in  whose  reign  the  eternal  Change 

That  waits  on  growth  and  action  shall  proceed 
With  everlasting  Concord  hand  in  hand. 

In  "The  Evening  Wind"  ’eternal  change'  is  identified  with  ’the 

life  of  Nature’  (lines  33-34),  and  in  "A  Forest  Hymn"  (lines 

69-89  ) the  'lesson*  of  (iod ' s own  eternity  is  read  thus: 

Lo,  all  grow  old  and  die;  but  see,  again, 

How  on  the  faltering  footsteps  of  decay 
Youth  presses,  ever  gay  and  beautiful  youth 

• • • • 

Life  mocks  the  idle  hate 
Of  his  arch-enemy,  Death. 

Here  it  is  the  cycle  of  life-death-life,  new  life  evolving  out 
of  and  superseding  the  old,  that  outweighs  the  graveyard  pess- 
imism. And  this  vital  humanism,  this  belief  in  the  triumph  of 
life,  interwoven  though  it  is  with  the  change  called  death, 
colored  Dryant's  perspective  with  a warm  optimism  and  idealism. 
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e.  Summary  evaluation 

The  liberal,  democratic  elements  of  Bryant ' s perspective  - 
his  puritan  self-reliance,  non-conformity,  tolerance,  optimism, 
deism,  humanism,  and  dynamic  conception  of  the  natural  world  - 
enabled  Bryant  to  become  one  of  the  foremost  liberal  editors  of 
his  time.  In  arose  he  found  his  metier.  But  in  verse  his  achieve 
ment  remained  largely  within  the  rhetorical  tradition,  signifi- 
cantly departing  from  that  tradition  in  poetic  theory  and  in  the 
use  of  native  and  national  elements  as  subject  matter.  In  his 
historical  verse  (e.g.  "The  Prairies,"  "Monument  Mountain")  and 
in  his  nature  lyrics  he  laid  a foundation  for  the  later  develop- 
ment of  American  poetry  by  exuand ing  and  deepening  the  subject 
matter  considered  appropriate  for  verse.  But  although  his  under- 
standing of  nature  was  based  on  a scientific  interest  as  well  as 
a deistic  and  nationalistic  outlook,  his  nature  poetry  fell  into 
the  conventional  mode  of  rhetorical  glorification. 

In  seeking  to  represent  the  distinctly  American  elements 
Bryant  was  consciously  rebelling  at  the  cold  and  artificial 
quality  of  classical  mythology,  which,  he  felt,  left  out  the 
mystery  and  wonder  of  nature.  This  anti-classical  revolt  was 
part  of  his  romantic  perspective  on  poetry.  In  place  of  the  art- 
ifices of  neo-classical  style  - its  cold  conceits,  striking  nov- 
elties, remote  allusions,  over- regular  metrics  - Bryant  valued 
simplicity  and  emotion.  He  broke  relations  with  the  amusement 
function  of  verse,  which  made  poetry  subservient  to  intellect  and 
fancy.  He  broke  also  with  satire  and  the  heroic  couplet. 

But,  despite  his  theory  of  the  poetic  imagination  as  the 
faculty  of  penetrating  the  mystery  and  wonder  of  nature  by  means 
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of  suggestions  and  glimpses,  in  practice  Bryant's  puritan  devotion 
to  truth  and  the  dichotomy  between  his  liberalism  and  his  noetic 
experience  made  it  almost  impossible  for  him  to  transcend  the 
traditional  uses  of  verse.  Poetry  remained  essentially  a rhetor- 
ical, prose  experience  rather  than  the  realization  of  poetic, 
artistic  experience.  It  was  Bryant's  Prose  mind  that  gave  scope 
to  the  discursive  habits  of  objective  generalization  and  descrip- 
tion, logical  order  and  climax,  complex  sentences  too  long  for 
oral  reading,  antithesis,  and  didactic'1  statement.  The  result 
was  lack  of  intensity,  distillation,  and  symbolic  function,  like 
other  poets  in  the  rhetorical  manner,  Bryant  fell  back  upon  the 
devices  of  the  Grand  style:  conventional  diction  and  metaphor, 

metrical  accent,  apostrophe,  exclamation,  personification,  and 
the  static  moment  framed  by  panels  of  imagery.  For  want  of  depth 
of  insight  and  originality  of  expression,  he  celebrated  a few 
simple,  recurrent  themes,  shunning  the  subtleties,  novelties,  and 
obscure  allusions  of  his  predecessors.  If,  like  Thomson  (whose 
work  he  admired)  he  marveled  at  the  wonders  of  nature,  the  spon- 
taneity of  his  feelings  was  smothered  by  the  weight  of  a verse  so 
derivative  that  it  only  rarely  took  flight.  Fven  his  nature 
lyrics,  didactic  in  mood  and  over-regular  in  form,  illustrate 
his  failure  to  live  up  to  his  romantic  conception  of  poetry. .The 
inherited  form  and  narrowness  of  range  took  precedence  over  po- 
etic feeling.  Within  the  limits  of  the  prosaic  generality  of  con- 
templative verse  and  the  rhetorical  exclamation  and  imperative  of 
didactic  purpose,  Bryant's  verse  expanded  little  beyond  the  tra- 
ditional range.  Freedom  from  the  rhetorical  tradition  of  silent 
poetry  had  not  yet  been  won. 
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D.  The  freeing  of  poetry  from  the  rhetorical  tradition: 

noteworthy  contributions  to  xhe  range  of  poetic  experience. 

1.  EDGAR  ALLAN  PCE  (1809-1849; 

Of  those  pioneers  who  departed  most  significantly  from 
the  rhetorical  tradition  of  nineteenth-century  American  poetry 
Foe  xvas  one  of  the  most  radical  and  unconventional.  An  artistic 
independence  gained  at  the  cost  of  his  personal  refutation  ob- 
scured during  his  lire- time  the  value  of  his  contribution  to 
American  poetry.  uut  of  sympathy  with  his  times,  his  times 
in  turn  remained  unsympathetic,  to  him.  Typical  of  his  criti- 
cism of  the  sycophantic  attitude  toward  European  standards  of 
literary  excellence  are  his  statement  that  "There  is  not  a more 
disgusting  spectacle  under  the  sun  than  our  subserviency  to 
.British  criticism;"'*'  his  rebuke  of  "that  magnanimous  cabal," 

The  IMorth  American  review •,  and  of  those  ’gentlemen  of  elegant 
leisure’  whose  obstinate  conservatism  led  to  the  servile  imita- 

rz 

tion  of  British  models  and  to  the  admiration  of  the  'good  old 

4 

Pope'  or  the  ’good  old  Goldsmith  school’  of  poetry, 
a.  Definition  of  the  noetic  function. 

But  this  disdain  for  the  reigning  school  of  literary  opinion 
was  not  the  simple  product  of  envy  and  perversity.  It  was  rooted, 
more  deeply,  in  his  whole  perspective  on  art.  Armed  with  art- 
istic concepts  radically  different  from  the  traditional  view  of 
poetry,  Poe  championed  Byron,  Keats,  Shelley,  Tennyson,  Thomas 


Marginalia  VII  2"The  Poetic  Principle" 

Marginalia  XXXVII 

4Sssay  on  Longfellow's  Ballads.  This  essay  opens  with  a dis- 
cussion of  the  "insane  adage"  De  gustibus  non  est  disputandum 
used  by  the  neo-classical  critics  to  show-  their  pity,  so  Poe 
felt,  for  the  taste  of  those  who  liked  Romantic  poetry. 
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Moore,  and  with  qualifications  Longfellow  and  Bryant.  In  his 
essay  on  Bryant,  Poe  rejects  "The  Embargo"  on  the  ground  that 
"a  satire  is,  of  course,  no  poem, " and  says  of  "The  Ages"  that 
it  would  have  been  - 

more  rationally,  because  more  effectually,  accomplished 
in  prose.  Dismissing  it  as  a poem  iwhich  in  its  general 
tendency  it  is  not),  one  might  commend  the  force  of  its 
argumentation  but  for... 

The  logical  rhetoric  of  Bryant’s  poetry,  in  other  words,  was 
inconsistent  with  the  true  noetic  function  as  Poe  understood 


it. 


Also  incompatible  with  true  poetry  was  the  inculcation  of 

a moral,  characteristic  of  Bryant  and  Longfellow,  and  for  which 

Poe  had  a name,  "the  heresy  of  the  Didactic. "1  Longfellow’s 

conception  of  the  aims  of  poesy  is  all  wrong. ..His  didac- 
tics are  all  out  of  place. ..We  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
a didactic  moral  may  not  be  well  made  the  under- current 
of  a poetical  thesis;  but  that  it  can  never  be  well  put 
so  obtrusively  forth,  as  in  the  majority  of  his 
compositions . % 

Although  Truth,  Passion,  or  Duty  may  enter  into  a poem,  they 

must  do  so  as  collateral  relations  which  "subserve  incidentally, 

in  various  ways,  the  general  purposes  of  the  work." 

It  by  no  means  follows,  however,  that  the  incitements  of 
Passion,  or  the  precepts  of  Duty,  or  even  the  lessons  of 
Truth,  may  not  be  introduced  into  a poem  and  with  advan- 
tage; for  they  may  subserve  incidentally , in  various  ways 
the  general  purposes  of  the  work;  -but  the  true  artist 
will  always  contrive  to  tone  them  down  in  proper  subjec- 
tion to  that  Be au ty  which  is  the  atmosphere  and  the  real 
essence  of  the  poem. 3 

That  is,  the  poet  must  integrate  whatever  element  of  Truth, 

Duty,  or  Passion  enters  into  a poem  with  the  larger  harmony  of 

•^'The  Poetic  Principle"  ^Essay  on  Longfellow's  Ballads 

3f,The  Poetic  Principle". 
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poetic  elements  that  make  up  the  poem;  if  the  reader  then 
experiences  "the  true  poetical  effect ...  this  effect  is  refer- 
able to  the  harmony  alone,  and  not  in  the  least  degree  to  the 
truth  which  merely  served  to  render  the  harmony  manifest. 

In  the  enforcement  of  truth  - and  enforcement  rather  than 
dissipation  is  called  for  - severity  (a  simple,  precise,  terse 
style)  rather  than  efflorescence  of  language  is  needed.  And, 
since  the  mood  appropriate  to  the  enforcing  of  a truth  is 
"the  exact  converse  of  the  poetical,"  the  differences  between 
"the  truthful  and  the  poetical  modes  of  inculcation"  are  "radi- 
cal and  chasmal."  So  conceived,  the  direct  inculcation  of  a 
moral  or  the  direct  enforcement  of  Truth  (intellectual,  moral, 
or  scientific)  is  the  province  of  prose,  not  poetry.  Poetry, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  written  for  its  own  sake:  the  noblest 

poem  is  the  "poem  peyfee?  the  poem  that  emerges  organically  from 
within  as  an  expression  of  the  artist’s  purpose  in  functional 
form. 

The  next  to  the  last  paragraph  of  the  same  essay,  "The 
Poetic  Principle,"  speaks  of  "the  simple  elements  which  induce 
in  the  poet  himself  the  true  poetical  effect."  These  are 
first,  those  sense  perceptions  which  nourish  the  poet's  soul  - 
the  volutes  of  the  flower,  the  clustering  of  low  shrubberies, 
the  slanting  of  tall  eastern  trees,  the  sighing  of  the  night- 

wind,  the  surf  that  complains  to  the  shore,  suggestive  and 
mysterious  odors  - those  sense  values,  in  short,  that  induce 

1 

Ibid. 
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the  full  sensory  experience  necessary  to  the  poetic  experience; 
and  second,  those  ideal  values  - noble  thoughts,  unworldly 
motives,  generous  deeds,  the  beauty  of  woman,  her  faith  and 
love  - which  all  his  life  Poe  sought  to  realize  in  his  art. 

Jhirther  definition  of  Poe’s  concent  ion  of  the  function  of 
poetry  is  to  be  found  in  his  recurrent  emphasis  on  the  "ele- 
vating excitement"  of  the  soul.  This  pleasure  - "at  once  the 
most  pure,  the  most  elevating,  and  the  most  intense,"  to  be 
derived  only  from  the  contemplation  of  the  Beautiful  - is  an 
intense  imaginative  experience.  Necessarily  limited  in  dura- 
tion, since  after  a half  hour  or  so  the  concentrated  intensity 
flags,  this  ind ispensable  element  renders  the  long  epic  poem 
(like  Paradise  Lost  and  the  Iliad)  an  artistic  anomaly.  And, 
in  the  other  direction,  "undue  brevity  degenerates  into  mere 
epigrammatism"  - 

A very  short  poem,  while  now  and  then  producing  a brilliant 

or  vivid,  never  produces  a profound  or  enduring  effect. 

There  must  be  the  steady  pressing  down  of  the  stamp  upon 

the  wax.1 

b . Necessity  of  tonal  values 

As  already  noted,  Poe  insisted  on  a "true  poetical  effect" 
produced  by  the  harmony  of  all  the  elements  in  the  poem,  by 
the  interaction  of  sensory  and  ideal  values,  and  by  the  sus- 
tained intensity  of  the  "elevating  excitement"  of  the  soul. 

To  fuse  these  elements  into  a poetic  experience,  Poe  relied 
on  a total  impression  which  was  mainly  tonal,  as  well  as  unified 
or  hannonic.  This  fact  is  clear  not  only  from  his  discussion 

1 


"The  Poetic  Principle" 
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tone  or  mood  of  intense  melancholy  hut  from  his  em- 

£ 

phasis  on  free,  variable  technique,  not  to  mention  his  rejec 
tion  of  the  rules  and  prosody  of  'classical  scholarship. ' 2 


Without  the  catalytic  effect  of  haunting  melody,  refrain,  varia- 


tion in  pitch  and  tempo,  rhyme,  rhythm,  and  the  like,  language 

could  not  be  poetry.  Music  in  verse  is  an  "absolute  Besentiali ty. 

Music,  when  combined  with  a pleasurable  idea,  is  poetry; 
music,  without  the  idea,  is  simply  music;  the  idea,  with- 
out the  music,  is  prose,  from  its  very  definitiveness.0 

Music  is  an  essential  to  the  creation  of  indefinite  sensations. 


In  the  union  of  Poetry  with  Music  in  its  popular  sense, 
we  shall  find  the  widest  field  for  the  Poetic  develop- 
ment... and  Thomas  Moore,  singing  his  own  songs,  was,  in 
the  most  legitimate  manner,  perfecting  them  as  poems.6 

c.  bound- impressionism 

Seeking  "a  suggestive  indef initiveness  of  meaning  with 


the  view  of  bringing  about 
fore  of  spiritual  effect , " 
for  superanl  .beauty.  " It 


a definitiveness  of  vague  and  there- 
the  poet  might  satisfy  "the  thirst 
was  the  function  of  the  poetic  imag- 


ination to  make  such  effective  use  of  the  musical  elements  of 


verse  (melody,  refrain,  rhythm,  rhyme,  pitch,  assonance,  allit- 
eration, etc. ) as  to  convey  an  artistic  emphasis  or  interpreta- 
tion of  experience.  And  since  these  musical  elements  constitute 


^-Ibid.  ^As  in  the  variation  of  refrain  and  rhyme, 

see  "The  Rationale  of  Verse." 

'"The  Rationale  of  Verse." 

^"The  Poetic  Principle."  7Marginalia  CXCVI,  Tennyson. 

-"Letter  to  B-- " 

°"The  Poetic  Principle."  On  his  own  testimony,  Poe  - who  liked 
to  sing,  play  the  piano  and  the  flute  - was  "profoundly  excited 
by  music  and  by  some  poems  - those  of  Tennyson  especially  - 
whom,  with  Meats,  Shelley,  Coleridge  (occasionally),  and  a few 
others  of  like  thought  and  expression,  I regard  as  the  sole 
poets."  - Letter  to  Lowell,  quoted  by  Van  Wyck  Brooks,  The 
World  of  Washington  Irving,  t>.  35. 
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the  indispensable  and  functional  element  of  poetic  communication, 
a kind  of  sound  impressionism  is  introduced  into  poetry.  It  is 
as  if  the  poet  were  playing  openly  in  public  with  a wide  range 
of  sound  effects  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  audience  as  a whole. 
When  the  music  has  ceased,  only  a few  in  the  audience  understand 
the  full  import  of  the  song;  so  the  poet  sits  down  to  explain 
how  one  of  his  selections  was  composed.  In  doing  this  with 
"The  Raven"  in  "The  Philosophy  of  Composition,"  Poe  was  engag- 
ing in  an  ex  post  facto  rationalizing  of  the  stages  of  control 
to  show  with  what  mathematical  precision  and  rigid  rationality 
composition  took  place.1  Possibly  he  really  thought  that  that 
was  how  it  happened  - by  deliberate  application  of  formula  and 
choice  - but  a comparison  of  this  essay  with  "The  Poetic  Prin- 
ciple" reveals  that  the  first  half  of  "The  Philosophy  of  Com- 
position," the  earlier  of  the  two  essays,  was  really  a state- 
ment of  his  philosophy  of  poetry  as  an  art  form,  later  restated 
and  expanded  in  "The  Poetic  Principle."  Everything  in  the 
first  half  of  the  essay,  and  some  of  the  latter  half,  is  re- 
lated to  the  function  of  poetry  as  an  art,  so  that  he  is 
actually  describing  his  artistic  perspective  in  terms  of  the 


Van  V/yck  Brooks  (Ibid.,  p.  354)  surmises  that  the  "show  of 
reasoning"  in  Poe  - his  insistence  on  his  nower  of  conscious 
control  and  craftsmanship  - was  compensatory;  that  Poe  might 
have  been  trying  to  persuade  himself  that  his  mind  was 
balanced,  and  that  his  intellect  was  great  and  the  master 
of  his  moods  as  well.  "No  one  could  question  his  skill," 
says  Brooks,  "and  of  course  he  chose  some  of  his  themes;  but 
others,  and  the  most  characteristic,  rose  out  of  his  uncon- 
scious mind  as  naturally  and  uncontrollably  as  nightmares. . . 
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instrumental  elements  of  length  (the  limit  of  a single  sitting 
as  "all  intense  excitements  are,  through  a psychal  necessity, 
brief'),  the  general  psychological  effect  (elevation  and  ex- 
citement of  the  soul),  the  tone  (of  sadness),  and  music 
(especially  a variable  and  sonorous  device,  the  refrain). 

As  for  the  more  deliberate  considerations  that  follow  (the 
theme,  the  climactic  stanza,  the  versification,  the  locale, 
etc.),  it  is  quite  possible  that  before  the  final  version  of 
"The  Raven,"  a poem  revised  a dozen  or  more  times,  Poe  had  at 
one  time  or  another  given  conscious  thought  to  each  of  these 
elements.  Certainly  over  such  an  extended  period  of  Verifi- 
cation there  is  reason  to  believe  that  originality  is  not,  as 
he  maintained,  so  much  a matter  of  intuition  or  impulse  as  of 
elaborate  search.1  After  the  "first  or  obvious  phase"  of  the 
narration  - the  narrative  proper  - comes  the  need  for  complex- 
ity or  adaptation  and  of  suggestiveness , especially  suggestive- 
ness of  the  indefinite  under-current  of  meaning.  The  stanzas 
added  for  this  puruose,  particularly  the  key  phrase  'from  out 
my  heart'  suggest  the  Raven  as  a symbol  of  "Mournful  and  never- 
ending  Remembrance;"  that  is,  the  lover-scholar  will  never  be 
able  to  escape  from  his  grief  through  learning  and  wisdom. 

The  symbols  of  the  poem  - the  Raven  and  the  bust  of  Pallas  - 
thus  finally  crystallize  the  meaning  that  has  up  to  this  point 
been  hidden  behind  the  veil  of  sound,  through  which  however 
there  has  been  a "steady  pressing  down"  (by  the  cumulative 


Philosophy  of  Composition" 
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effect  of  the  refrain,  rhyme,  rhythm,  etc.)  of  the  tone  of 
grief  and  sorrow. 

This  method  of  reaching  from  a surface  pattern  of  sound 
values,  aided  hy  symbolism,  represents  a degree  of  sound  im- 
pressionism radically  unlike  anything  in  the  toneless  rhetoric 
of  silent  poetry.  Whereas  Bryant’s  poetry  hums,  Poe’s  sings. 

It  reaches  through  its  melody  and  tone  toward  the  thought  that 
is  hidden  and  subdued  beneath  the  surface,  as  in  "The  Raven.” 

As  Coleridge  said,  the  immediate  object  of  poetry  is  pleas- 
ure, not  truth.  In  serving  to  stimulate  or  excite  spiritual 
activity  ("psyehal  impressions”),  the  immediacy  of  sense  im- 
pressions suggests  the  und er- current  of  meaning. 

d.  Subconscious  inspiration;  the  subconscious  as  a new  area  of 
poetic  i n t e r p re  tat i on. 

The  under- current  of  thought  thus  evoked  by  an  artistical- 
ly controlled  indef initeness  of  imagery  and  sound  was  in  good 
part  a response  to  the  subconscious.  In  '’Marginalia"  LX  I, 
Expression?  Poe  states  that  although  he  has  never  had  diffi- 
culty finding  expression  for  ordinary  thoughts,  there  is  a 
whole  class  of  "fancies,  of  exquisite  delicacy,  which  are  not 
thoughts,  and  to  which,  as  yet,  I have  found  it  absolutely 
impossible  to  adapt  language."  These  "fancies"  or  "shadows 
of  shadows,"  psyehal  rather  than  intellectual, 

arise  in  the  soul  (alas,  how  rarely.')  only  at  its  epochs 
of  most  intense  tranquillity. .. and  at  those  mere  points 
of  time  where  the  confines  of  the  waking  world  blend 
with  those  of  the  world  of  dreams.  I am  aware  of  these 
"fancies"  only  when  I am  upon  the  very  brink  of  sleep, 
with  the  consciousness  that  I am  so. 

These  fancies  have  in  them  a "pleasurable  ecstasy"  which  "is 
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of  a character  supernal  to  the  human  nature  - is  a glimpse 
of  the  suirit's  outer  world.'*  By  "instantaneous  intuition" 
these  fancies  or  psychal  impressions  are  oerceived  to  he  wholly 
unlike  impressions  ordinarily  received. 

This  description  of  the  shadow- impressions  that  "arise 
in  the  souln  only  during  those  rare  moments  of  intense  tran- 
quillity bet  ween  sleeping  and  waking  .justifies  an  interpre- 
tation of  Poe's  key  phrase  - "the  exciting  elevation  of  the 
soul"  - as  an  attempt  to  describe  the  subconscious  or  suuer- 
conscious  activities  of  the  artistic  imaginat ion. 1 Had  Poe 
had  an  understanding  of  modern  psychology  his  Platcnic-eound- 
ing  definitions  of  poetic  activity  would  undoubtedly  have 
given  way  to  less  mystical  and  more  realistic  phraseology. 

As  his,,Harginalia"  recognition  of  the  subject  indicates,  Poe 
was  only  uartially  aware  of  the  significance  of  the  subcon- 
scious as  the  source-point  of  artistic  inspiration.  He  did 
experiment  with  this  stage  of  control,  however,  believing  that 
the  "evanescence  of  fancies"  could  be  embodied  in  words,  ir/hen 
bodily  and  mental  health  are  good,  he  said,  he  could  control 
"the  existence  of  the  condition"  of  subconscious  suggestion 
"at  the  noint  of  time  already  described;"  that  is,  he  felt 
"even  the  capacity  of  inducing  or  compelling  it"  under  favor- 
able circumstances,  and  of  preventing  "the  lapse  from  this 
border- ground  into  the  dominion  of  sleep."  1'his  short  essay 

See  earlier  chapter  on  esthetic  basis  of  evaluation,  pp.5$-5y. 
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on  the  subconscious  in  art  indicates  that  in  the  stages  of 
Incubation  and  Illumination  Poe  relied  on  the  spontaneous 
intuitions  of  the  creative  imagination  whereas  in  the  stages 
of  Preparation  and  Verification  his  power  of  logical  ratio- 
cination predominated,  as  he  took  such  pains  to  prove  in 
"The  Philosophy  of  Composi tion. " 

But  if  Poe  displayed  his  power  of  logical  reasoning 
in  his  “Philosophy  of  Compos ition, " in  "The  Cold  Bug,"  and 
in  his  detective  tales,  it  was  not  because  he  trusted  the 
logical  intelligence.  The  following  passage  shows  insight 
not  only  into  the  limitations  of  the  logical  mind  but  also 
into  the  semantics  of  verbalization. 

..there  is  something  in  the  vanity  of  logic  which 
addles  a man's  brains.  Your  true  logician  gets  in 
time  to  be  logicalised,  and  then,  so  far  as  regards 
himself,  the  universe  is  one  wo rd . A thing  for  him 
no  longer  exists.  He  deposits  upon  a sheet  of  paper 
a certain  assemblage  of  syllables,  and  :iaicies  that 
their  meaning  is  riveted  by  the  act  of  deposition. 

I am  serious  in  the  opinion  that  some  such  process 
of  thought  passes  through  the  mind  of  the  'practiced' 
logician  as  he  makes  note  of  the  thesis  proposed. 

He  is  not  aware  that  he  thinks  in  this  way  - but, 
unwittingly,  he  so  thinks.  The  syllables  deposited 
acquire  in  his  view  a new  character.  While  afloat 
in  his  brain,  he  might  have  been  brought  to  admit 
the  possibility  that  these  syllables  were  variable 
exponents  of  various  phases  of  thought;  but  he  will 
not  admit  this  if  he  once  gets  them  upon  the  paper. ^ 

Such  distinctions  are  not  likely  to  be  made  by  a poet  who 

is  merely  a "melodist,"  putting  beaut iful- sounding  lines  on 

paper  without  intending  any  'meaning. ' As  an  artist  reaching 

toward  his  own  inner  predetermining  harmony  with  the  sensitive 
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"Karginalia  Cl,  The  Practised  Logician." 
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antennae  of  his  subconscious  intuition,  Poe  felt  that  he  was 
undergoing  a creative  experience  "common  to  all  mankind.”1 
And  whether  or  not  he  was  conscious  of  its  significance,2 
it  is  clear  to  a post-Freudian  world  that  Poe’s  penetration 
through  poetry  into  the  psychological  realities  of  human  ex- 
perience was  a distinct  achievement  in  American  poetry.  In 
this  regard  Coleridge  and  Shelley,  among  the  English  poets, 
were  closest  to  Poe  and  in  their  philosophy  of  composition 
generally  more  artioulate  and  consistent;  but  Poe  achieved 
an  intensity  and  depth  of  psychological  interpretation  superi- 
or to  that  of  English  poetry  and  equivalent  to  a new  dimension 
of  noetic  meaning  and  function, 
e.  The  foregoing  aspects  illustrated 

These  foregoing  aspects  can  be  illustrated  by  reference 
to  a few  of  Poe’s  best  poems. 

(l)  Tonal  values.  The  richness  and  variety  of  tone,  almost 
everywhere  manifest  in  his  work,  is  marked  in  the  onomatopeia 
of  "The  Bells”  and  in  the  sonorous  rhyme  vowels  of  ’’Tnalume” 
(sober,  Auber,  October,  soul,  roll,  pole).  "TJlalume , ” more- 
over, with  only  two  rhymes  to  stanzas  ranging  from  9 to  13 
lines  in  length,  places  the  greatest  tonal  weight  and  there- 
fore implied  significance  upon  the  rhyme  word  and  accented 
vowel.  The  melancholy  and  tremulous  mood  of  the  poem  is 

1 

”?!arginalia  LXI,  Expression” 

2 Judging  by  the  final  sentence  of  "1'arginalia  LXI,”  he  cer- 
tainly felt  subconscious  thinking  to  be  a new  subject  of 
inquiry:  ”In  a word  — should  I ever  write  a paper  on  this 

topic,  the  world  will  be  compelled  to  acknowledge  that,  at 
last,  I have  done  an  original  thing." 
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appropriately  conveyed  by  the  invented  sound- color  words, 

Auber,  Weir,  and  Yaanek.  The  repetition  of  these  words  and 
rhymes  in  the  third  and  last  stanzas  gives  them  in  the  final 
verse  a cumulative  weight  that  not  only  helps  unify  the  poem 
but  also  underlines  the  theme  or  basic  idea  of  the  poem. 

The  responsive  and  plastic  quality  of  the  tonal  form  is 
evident  in  the  variation  of  pitch,  as  in  - 

An  anthem  for  the  queenliest  dead  that  ever  died  so  young 

A dirge  for  her  the  doubly  dead  in  that  she  died  so  young. 

("Lenore,"  lines  6-7.] 

Comparable  examples  may  be  found  in  lines  18-19  of  the  same 
poem;  in  lines  2-3,  6-7,  8-9,  and  11-12  ( to  select  a few) 
of  "Ulalume."  There  is  a natural  tendency  for  the  reader  of 
such  lines  to  lower  the  pitch  of  the  second  (echoing)  line. 

And  when,  again,  the  pitch  becomes  part  of  a haunting  echo 
ffor  example:  lines  26,  28,  29  in  relation  to  6,  8,  9),  it 
takes  on  a symbolic  function  in  underscoring,  by  tonal  inten- 
sification, the  significance  of  those  lines  in  relation  to 
the  Total  Meaning  of  the  poem.  The  rhyme  will  often  vary  - 
sometimes  internal  as  well  as  end-rhyme,  sometimes  feminine  - 
and  is  most  effective  when  varied  within  stanzas  of  different 
length  (in  "Tnalume"  the  line-length  of  the  stanzas  is  9,9,9, 
8,12,  10,11,13).  In  each  stanza  of  "TJlalume"  the  poet  uses 
the  haunting  refrain  and  in  later  lines  and  stanzas  inter- 
weaves key  rhyme  sounds  and  haunting  phrases  (sober,  sere, 
October,  year,  Auber,  Weir  are  repeated  in  stanzas  3 and  9). 
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At  his  second  and  third  best  - "The  Haven"  or  "The  Bells," 

for  instance  - the  rational  side  of  Poe  is  too  much  in  evidence 

in  the  mode  of  composition,  the  over-regular  lines  (the  ballad 

form  disguised  in  "The  Raven"),  the  stereotyped  diction,  the 

rhetorical  feeling  and  attitude,  the  metrical  accents,  the 

obvious  alliteration  and  contrast,  and  the  rhetorical  use  of 

the  open  vowel.  But  even  here  the  effectiveness  of  pitch,  tone, 

and  cadence  is  not  to  be  denied.  "The  Bells,"  a tone  poem 

in  four  parts,  each  section  with  a distinct  mood  and  meaning, 

fails  through  excess  rather  than  deficiency  of  sound  elements. 

The  value  of  Poe’s  contribution  to  the  musical  element 

of  American  poetry  has  been  summed  up  as  follows: 

The  chief  English  nineteenth- centuny  explorers  in 
metrics  became  original  only  by  turning  the  clock 
backward.  Shelley  reverted  to  Renaissance  forms 
as  well  as  ideas.  Swinburne,  more  widely  read  than 
Poe,  elaborated  medieval  verse  forms,  especially  the 
French.  The  American  poet,  on  the  contrary,  developed 
a remarkable  verse  cadence  of  his  own  largely  built 
on  the  echoing  and  re-echoing  of  phrases.  The  result 
was  an  essentially  new  tenderness.  If  Swinburne  had 
written  a romantic  poem  on  the  theme  of  TJlalume  he 
would  doubtless  have  composed  a perfectly  correct 
ballad,  very  conservative  and  very  "French.  But  the 
American  was  never  tempted  to  write  "correctly,"  even 
in  a medieval  form.  His  superficial  reading  merely 
pricked  him  on  to  new  audacities.  Poe  never  leaned 
really  heavily  upon  either  France  or  England;  the 
French  later  leaned  upon  him. 

Of  much  importance  in  the  sum  of  Poe’s  inventive- 
ness are  his  achievements  in  verbal  music  subtler  than 
mere  verse  rhythm.  While  he  fell  at  times  into  the  common 
banalities  of  romantic  rhyme,  earning  from  unfriendly 
critics  the  appellation  of  "jingle  man,"  he  possessed 
a high  sensitivity  to  the  value  of  all  language  sounds. 

In  some  respects  The  Bells  is  certainly  meretricious. 

But  it  was  a brave  experimant  in  sound  values.  No 
English  poem  before  or  since  has  been  more  clearly  ad- 
dressed to  the  ear. .. Elsewhere  Poe  shows  his  fresh 


sensitivity  to  sound  with  less  brazen  recklessness. 

There  is,  of  course,  nothing  new  in  a poet  having  an 
acute  ear;  but  Poe  heard  and  created  harmonies  never 
heard  before. .. Today  almost  every  artist  in  English- 
language  sounds  derives  a part  of  his  skill  from  Poe's 
valiant  pioneer ing.^ 

(2)  Cumulative  sound- impressionism.  The  refrain  was  used  by 
Poe  not  merely  as  an  end-line  for  each  stanza,  as  in  the  trad- 
itional ballad,  but  as  an  artistic  element  which,  by  subtle 
variation  and  intentional  placement,  contributed  to  the  pro- 
gressive unfolding  of  emotive  and  intended  meaning.  Thus,  in 
"TJlalume,"  the  first  stanza  serves  as  an  impressionistic  prelude 
to  the  psychological  drama  of  the  following  stanzas,  and  the 
initial  statement  of  the  theme  is  expanded  and  intensified 

in  the  stanzas  that  follow  until,  along  with  the  pattern  of 
images  and  symbols,  the  notes  of  the  rhymes  and  refrains  re- 
solve in  a dramatic  tonal  denouement  that  has  within  it  the 
full  force  of  the  earlier  but  partial  sound  elements.  In 
this  last  stanza,  a kind  of  coda,  the  poet  awakens  out  of  his 
half- dreamlike  attempt  to  rationalize  his  grief.  Having 
passed  through  "the  misty  mid  region  of  Weir,"  he  has  returned 
to  the  puritan  self-realization  that  has  the  self-assurance 
of  self-knowledge  ("well  I know,  now..." )• 

(3)  Constellat ional  function.  But  sound  impressionism  in  Poe 
is  not  created  for  its  own  sake,  apart  from  the  larger  "har- 
mony" and  “true  poetical  effect."  All  the  elements  and  meanings 


lTfenry  wells , The  American  Way  of  Poetry,  pp.  21-22 
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of  a poem  are  constellated  into  the  artistic  unity  of  the 
" total  impression'1 : the  sounds,  the  images,  the  title,  the 

feeling  (emotive  meaning),  the  mood  or  atmosphere  (tonal  mean- 
ing), the  poetic  attitude,  the  basic  idea  or  theme,  the  symbol 
and  the  technique.  The  integration  or  interweaving  of  some 
of  these  elements  has  already  been  discussed.  In  "To  Helen" 
others  can  be  noted:  The  title,  referring  to  the  classic 

Helen  of  Troy,  suggests  the  classical  and  ideal  beauty.  The 
images,  ideas,  and  references  that  constitute  the  body  of  the 
poem  - held  in  suspension  for  a moment  or  two  on  the  fluid 
surfaces  of  sound  - are  crystallized  and  integrated  by  the 
theme  or  idea  created  from  the  name  Helen  into  the  symbol 
Helen,  the  ideal  beauty.  Ideal  beauty  is  a spiritual  experi- 
ence, the  beauty  of  the  soul.  "The  first  purely  ideal  love 
of  my  soul,"  wrote  Poe  of  the  woman,  the  mother  of  his  boyhood 
chum,  who  inspired  this  poem.  It  is  an  expression  of  the 
hunger  and  yearning  of  his  life-long  Puritan  idealism,  "the 
Human  Aspiration  for  Supernal  Beauty." 

(4)  The  subconscious  as  a new  area  of  artistic  interpretation. 

Although  this  "weary,  way-worn  wanderer"  into  the  wilder- 
ness of  his  own  spirit  described  briefly  the  nature  of  his 
subconscious  intuitions,  he  did  not  attempt  - as  Bryant  did, 
unsuccessfully,  - to  describe  that  process  of  poetic  creation 
in  verse.  But  he  wrote  few  poems  that  do  not  either  refer  to 
or  presume  or  dramatize  a subconscious  conflict.  In  "To  — " 
and  "To  Helen,"  the  subconscious  is  secondary  to  the  main 
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idea;  in  "Sonnet  - 'i'o  silence"  it  is  death’s  shadow  or  counter- 
part that  "haunteth  the  lone  regions  where  hath  trod  / JMo  foot 
of  man."  In  "Dream-Land,"  the  world  of  the  subconscious  is 
the  main  subject  and  theme:  "a  wild  weird  clime  thax  lieth 

sublime  Out  of  SPACE  - out  of  TIME"  (its  wild  and  weird  as- 
pects described  in  lines  £1-38;,  a place  of  ceaseless  activity 
and  surging  inner  emotions  (8-16;  and  an  infinity  like  sleep 
(18-20;,  the  source  of  rationalization  and  compensatory  self- 
delusion  (39-42;,  and  a subrat ional  level  that  conscious 
thought  cannot  probe.  "Elalume"  has  for  its  setting  the  sub- 
conscious self  - "the  misty  mid  region  of  Weir,"  "the  ghoul- 
haunted  woodland,"  where  spirits  of  the  past  roam;  and  the 
dramatic  narrative  that  unfolds  is  the  psychological  history 
of  an  attempted  escape  from  over- powering  grief  into  sensual- 
ity. since  this  personal  experience  has  suggestions  of  the 
human,  the  universal,  it  seems  right  to  regard  it  as  the 
attempt  of  humanity  to  console  itself, 1 but  it  hardly  does 
justice  to  the  depth  and  complexity  of  the  poem  to  say  that 
"there  is  nothing  obscure"  about  it.2 

[ Poe ) sounded  radically  new  depths  of  a disillusionment 
and  despair  often  much  more  than  normal  or  even  narrow- 
ly personal.  The  elegy  TJlalume  is  not  only  a commemor- 
ative poem  but  a moving  expression  of  psychical  distur- 
bance, showing  a perturbation  of  spirit  unknown  not 
only  in  the  elegies  of  Spenser  and  Tilton  but  in  those 
of  Tennyson  and  Arnold. 3 

One  of  the  least  understood  and  appreciated  of  poets, 

Poe  has,  nevertheless,  influenced  many  writers:  Pre-Raphael- 

ites like  Rossetti;  Symbolists  like  Mallarme,  Baudelaire,  and 

Atherton  and  Craig,  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  American  Writers  Series, 
pp.  cxiv-cxv. 

2lbi<3*  3H.  Wells,  ibid.,  25. 
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Valery;  moderns  like  Conrad  Aiken,  leonie  Adams,  Vachel 
Lindsay,  Wallace  Stevens;  Russian  novelists  like  Dostoievsky, 
composers  like  Rachmaninoff . Had  he  not  so  successfully  hidden 
his  poetic  intentions  behind  a wafture  of  sound  and  a veil  of 
symbolism,  it  is  likely  that  his  poetry  - in  spite  of  its 
reputed  "unwhole someness"  - would  have  received  the  early 
recognition  it  deserved  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  as  well 
as  abroad. 

f.  Symbolism.  Although  not  particularly  a conscious  symbol- 
ist - as  a poet  he  was  ahead  of  his  own  conscious  knowledge  of 
what  he  was  doing  - Poe  utilized  symbolism  as  part  of  his 
technique  of  suggestive  indefiniteness  and  nuance.  Holding 
with  Coleridge  that  the  function  of  the  artistic  imagination 
was  to  suggest  the  under-current  of  meaning,  a mystic  or  ideal 
meaning  that  "lies  beneath  the  transparent  upper  current  of 
meaning,"1  he  was  led  to  a further  important  definition  of  art: 

Were  I called  on  to  define,  very  briefly,  the  term  'Art', 

I should  call  it  ’the  reproduction  of  what  the  Senses 
perceive  in  Nature  through  the  veil  of  the  soul. ' The 
mere  imitation,  however  accurate,  of  what  i_s  in  Nature 
entitles  no  man  to  the  sacred  name  of  1 Artist. '... I have 
mentioned  ’the  veil  of  the  soul.'  Something  of  the  kind 
appears  indispensable  in  Art.  We  can,  at  any  time,  double 
the  true  beauty  of  an  actual  landscape  by  half-closing 
our  eyes  as  we  look  at  it.  The  naked  Senses  sometimes 
see  too  little  - but  then  always  they  see  too  much.2 

This  difference  between  nuance  and  naturalism  in  art  was 

hinted  at  in  another  statement:  "In  my  view,  if  an  artist  must 

paint  decayed  cheeses,  his  merit  will  lie  in  their  looking  as 

p2ssay  on  Thomas  Ttoore. 

2"Marginalia  XIII,  Definition  of  Art." 
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little  like  decayed  cheeses  as  possible. 

If  the  artist  had  to  see  through  "the  veil  of  the  soul" 
to  see  imaginatively  - not  merely  to  reproduce  the  record  of 
the  naked  senses  - he  would  naturally  employ  symbolism  as  well 
as  sound  and  atmosphere.  The  symbol  in  Poe's  verse  is  no  sec- 
ondary or  ornamental  device.  It  functions  instead  as  an  ele- 
ment of  delayed  revelation  of  total  meaning  (Cf.  "The  Raven") 
or  as  an  image  framework  of  the  idea  or  theme  (Cf.  “To  Helen;" 
"Romance")  or  as  a set  of  composite  and  harmonized  symbols 
that  help  give  the  poem  a universal  value  ( "Hlalume “ ) . Poe 
used  conventional  literary  symbols  (Psyche,  Pallas,  Helen) 
and  created  symbols  like  the  paroquet  and  the  condor  in 
"Romance,"  the  sound  symbols  (Auber,  Weir,  and  Yaanek)  in 
"Hlalume , “ and  the  symbolic  overtone  (the  "star-dial"  in 
WJlalume").  Such  were  the  'veils'  that,  along  with  tonal 
indirection,  expanded  the  range  of  poetic  function.  "His 
experiments  in  symbolism  in  such  a poem  as  "Hlalume"  held 
great  significance  for  the  future  of  impressionistic  verse. 
Their  significance  lay  in  the  extension  of  poetry  as  an  art 
form  and  as  an  interpretive  function. 


Quoted  by  George  E.  de  Mille,  Literary  Criticism  in  America, 
p.  105. 

2H.  Wells,  The  Airier i can  Way  of  Poetry,  21. 
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g.  Summs  r y evaluation* 

Having  a romantic  and  nationalistic  perspective,  Poe 


broke  with  the  neo-classical,  school  of  poetry.  He  rejected 
as  unpoetie  satire  and  didacticism  and  the  toneless,  silent 
poetry  of  Bryant.  To  be  poetry,  verse  must  bemusical;  and 
yet  it  must  be  more  than  musical  (only  the  1 .mediate  object 
of  poetry  is  pleasure):  there  must  be  "a  suggestive  indefini- 

tiveness  of  meaning"  conveying  a "definitiveness  of  spiritual 
effect."  In  fact,  it  is  to  the  advantage  of  a poem  to  com- 
municate truth,  passion,  and  duty,  provided  these  are  made 
incidental  and  secondary  to  the  "harmony"  of  the  poem.  The 
direct  inculcation  of  a moral  or  truth  violates  "Beauty,"  the 
essence  of  a poem.  By  stressing  the  esthetic  nature  of  poetry 
as  an  harmonious  integration  from  within,  Poe  contributed 
signif icantly  to  the  redefinition  of  the  poetic  function.  Al- 
though his  description  of  the  poetic  experience  suffered  for 
want  of  a precise  critical  terminology,  it  is  clear  that  he 
found  essential  to  the  poetic  process  (l)  the  immediacy  of 
rich  sensory  values;  (2)  the  unity  of  atmosphere,  tone,  and 
mood;  (3)  an  undercurrent  of  symbolized  ideal  values  (such  as 
nobility,  generosity,  faith,  beauty);  (4)  the  intense  imagina- 
tive realization  of  "elevating  excitement"  of  the  spirit. 
Because  the  intensity  of  ooetic  realization  could  be  sustained 
for  a limited  time  only,  Poe  found  antithetical  to  authentic 
poetry  the  very  long  poem  and  discursive,  contemplative  poetry 
as  in  Bryant.  This  quality  of  intensity  in  the  poetic  experi- 
ence, along  with  the  serious  interpretative  function  of  poetry, 
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led  to  the  use  of  symbolism  as  a new  concentrat ion  of  poetic 
meaning. 

With  the  symbolism  of  Poe's  verse,  American  poetry  came 
into  possession  of  a new  non- rational , non-d is cursive  mode  of 
artistic  expression:  it  functioned  as  a device  of  delay  and 

indirection  (seeing  through  "the  veil  of  the  soul"),  suggesting 
the  "under- current"  of  meaning  that  was  hidden  by  the  impression- 
istic surface  of  sound.  The  symbol  also  functioned  psycho- 
logically in  Poe's  artistic  interpretation  of  a new  dimension 
of  personality,  the  subconscious,  with  the  result  that  a new 
intensity  and  depth  of  psychological  interpretation  was  added 
to  the  range  of  the  poetic  function.  Although  perhaps  not  a 
conscious  symbolist,  Poe  was  aware  of  the  subconscious  origin 
of  creative  thought;  like  Coleridge,  Shelley,  and  Emerson,  he 
discovered  the  intuitive,  non-logical  nature  of  artistic  real- 
ization. Poetry  from  within  first  manifests  itself  in  the  mar- 
ginal consciousness  through  subtle  intimations  and  "instantane- 
ous intuition." 

In  re-introducing  sound  values  into  poetry,  Poe  revived 
the  function  of  tone  as  a catalytic  means  for  inducing  the  po- 
etic mood  and  attitude.  With  the  enrichment  of  emotive  meaning 
through  music,  poetic  language  once  more  became  a quasi-hypnot- 
ic incantation  of  felt  experience.  But  in  addition  to  the 
freeing  of  sound , the  poetry  of  Poe  introduced  a new  range  and 
richness  of  music  - the  richness  and  variety  of  thb  full  or- 
chestra as  compared  with  chamber  music,  or  the  tonal  depth  and 
range  of  the  piano  as  compared  with  the  tinkling  shallowness 
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of  the  harpsichord.  A plastic  use  of  musical  elaments  - 
pitch,  tempo,  rhythm,  rhyme,  alliteration  - developed  into  a 
technique  of  impressionism.  Sy  a cumulative  deepening  ("Steady 
pressing  down")  of  tonal,  emotive,  and  symbolic  elements,  so 
interwoven  as  to  suggest  the  Total  Meaning,  the  reader  is 
stimulated  to  share  the  total  imaginative  experience  of  the 
poem.  Thus  the  integrative  as  well  as  the  constellati onal 
function  of  poetry  is  fulfilled. 
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2.  RALPH  WALDO  HORS  ON 


a.  Philosophic  perspective 

The  revolt  of  American  poetry  against  the  rhetorical 

tradition  that  began  with  reneau,  Bryant,  and  Pc©  was  even 

more  fully  manifested  in  the  work  of  Emerson.  Eor  him  poetry  was 

No  jingling  serenader's  art, 

Nor  tinkle  of  piano  strings 

but  a deep  sounding  of  the  deaths  of  experience,  v/ith  him  the 
function  of  ooetry  was  greatly  enriched  as  a serious  art  of 
thought.  In  Emerson,  an  intellect  of  the  first  magnitude, 
American  poetry  also  found  its  first  able  exponent ; and  from 
this  tBrnie  on,  the  revolution  against  the  neo-classical  tradition 
had  a firm  philosophical  and  esthetic  foundation.  Emerson's 
well-rounded  and  clearly  defined  perspective  on  life  and  art 
represents  the  first  fully  matured  interpretation  of  art  in  re- 
lation to  experience  that  was  the  outgrowth  of  American  values. 

In  the  poetry  of  Emerson,  Whitman,  and  Emily  Dickinson,  the 
special  genius  of  nineteenth- century  America  found  artistic  voice 
(1 ) Belief  in  the  experiential  present 
The  conviction  that  the  core  of  common  experience  could  be 
and  must  be  a sufficient  source  of  inspiration  and  significance 
for  the  poet  differentiates  Emersonianism  from  the  Romantic  cult 
of  the  egol  Emerson’s  individualism  was  disciplined,  not  ec- 
centric. It  was  a harmony  of  heart  and  head,  man  and  nature , 
representing  not  egocentric  introversion,  not  just  the  "biograph- 
ical Ego.”  but  ’’the  grand  spiritual  Ego.”"  And,  inbpite  of 
l^fraturalL  History  of  the  Intellect,11  XII,  62.  (In  this  chapter, 
all  citations,  unless  otherwise  indicated,  are  from  The 
Riverside  Centenary  Edition,  1903. 
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occasional  use  of  such  terms  as  "divine”  and  "Oversoul,"  Emerson’ s 
belief  in  human  experience  as  the  fount  of  genuine  art  saved  him 
from  the  fallacies  of  mysticism  and  'transcendentalism.1  As  with 
Browning,  the  experiential  present,  the  Now,  was  the  central  fact 
of  life. 

To  fill  the  hour  - that  is  happiness. 

To  finish  the  moment,  to  find  the  journey's  end  in 
every  step  of  the  road,  to  live  the  greatest  number 
of  good  hours,  is  wisdom. ..the  only  ballast  I know  is 
a respect  to  the  present  hour. ^ 

We  must  set  up  the  strong  present  tense  against  all 
the  rumors  of  wrath,  past  or  to  come...4 

This  foremost  conviction  that  "life  is  an  ecstasy"  reouires  that 
man  "live  the  life  of  nature  and  not  import  into  his  mind  diffi- 
culties which  are  none  of  his... 

Our  young  people  are  diseased  with  the  theological  problems 
of  original  sin,  origin  of  evil,  predestination  and  the  like. 
These  never  presented  a practical  difficulty  to  any  man,  - 
never  darkened  across  any  man's  road  who  did  not  go  out  of 
his  way  to  seek  them.  These  are  the  soul's  mumps  and 
measles  and  whooping-coughs. . . A simple  mind  will  not  know 
these  enemies. ^ 

These  very  preoccupations  with  the  "problems"  of  immortality, 
sin,  heaven,  etc.  manifest  a lustful  curiosity  - itself  a con- 
fession of  sin  - whereby  man  shows  himself  fallen  from  his  nat- 
ural, spiritual  state.  Let  man  "forego  all  low  curiosity"  and 
"work  and  live,  work  and  live,  and  all  unawares  the  advancing 


Cf.  'T y eyes  and  ears  are  revolted  by  any  neglect  of  the  physical 
facts,  the  limitations  of  man."  "Tv!ethod  of  Nature,"  I,  199. 
^"Experience , "III,  59. 

^Ibid . , 60.  4 Ibid . , 64. 

^"Spiritual  Laws,"  II,  132.  Cf.  "Kethod  of  Nature,"  I,  204. 
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soul  has  built  and  forged  for  itself  a new  condition  and  the 

1 p 

question  and  the  answer  are  one."  "life  is  not  dialectics." 
Thinking,  though  a form 'of  action,  is  a "partial  act."* * * * 5 &’  "Meta- 
physics must  be  perpetually  reinforced  by  life... must  be  biography, 
"life  is  our  dictionary."5 

This  glorying  in  the  experience  of  living  allies  Emerson 

with  the  vitalism  of  the  puritans  - a vitalism  that  gives  the 

drive  of  an  intense  spirituality  to  experience.  "The  intoxicated 

£ 

Emerson"  was  in  love  with  the  whole  of  life.  And  it  was  the 
"ecstasy"  of  this  embracing  of  life,  this  interpenetration  with 
nature,  that  provided  the  true  stimulant  to  poetic  activity. 

The  real  poet  resorts  not  to  artificial  means  of  excitation, 
such  as  drugs  and  wine,  but  is  made  "tipsy"  by  "common  influ- 
ences," "by  coming  nearer  to  the  fact."’7 

(2)  Acceptance  of  life:  interpenetration  with  nature. 

■ ■■  ■ m I ■ ■ > ■ ■ ^ ■ ■ .»!■■  >I»  »■  — mi  m » • *m-  ~ ~ ■ m . m — » ^ ^ 

The  acceptance  of  life  by  yielding  to  nature  in  an  inter- 
penetrative experience  was  not  only  the  fundamental  guide  to 
Emerson's  own  artistic  experience  but  also  the  basic  idea  in 
some  of  his  essays  and  poems.  "Nature"  is  his  first  attempt 
to  trace  the  modes  of  interaction  of  men  with  nature.  "History" 
puts  forth  the  thesis  that  history  must  be  read  and  written  in 

p"The  Oversoul,"  II,  283-285. 

"Experience,"  III,  58. 

‘'"The  American  Scholar,"  I,  99. 

‘"Natural  History  of  the  Intellect,"  XII,  13. 

5"The  American  Scholar,"  I,  98. 

&This  phrase  and  idea  F.reymborg  substantiates  by  reference  to 
"T'ithridates , " "The  Romany  Girl,"  and  "Bacchus.  " History  of 
American  Poetry,  pp.  73,  77,  78. 

7whe  Poet 7"'  III,  27-29. 
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the  light  of  two  facts:  T,the  mind  i$  One,"  ’’There  is  one  mind 

common  to  all  men;”  and  "nature  is  its  correlative,”  "man  is  the 
correlative  of  nature. ..his  life  is  intertwined  with  the  whole 
chain  of  organic  and  inorganic  being.”  ”He  cannot  live  without 
a world. In  this  interaction  ”the  act  of  seeing  and  the  thing 
seen,  the  seer  and  the  spectacle,  the  subject  and  the  object, 
are  one."  When  man  allows  Society,  Property,  or  "departure 
from  simplicity”  to  interfere  with  the  "perfect  diffusion  and 
interpenetrat ion  of  nature,"  he  is  punished  by  fear,  shrinking, 
and  hate.5  But  the  essential  relationship  of  man  and  his  en- 
vironment, of  man  and  man,  is  protected  by  the  primal  harmony  of 
mind  and  nature.  "Nature. .. is  always  working. .. after  the  laws 

of  the  human  mind. ..Every  object  in  Nature  is  a word  to  signify 

4 

some  fact  in  the  mind." 

Since  nature  and  man  are  not  ascetic,5  but  are  bound  to- 
gether by  a multitude  of  affinities,  art  as  an  expression  of 
this  relationship  must  not  be  narrow,  exclusive,  "arty."  Art 

should  "exhilarate"  to  the  "same  sense  of  universal  relation  and 

£ 

power"  experienced  by  the  artist.  The  function  of  art  is  not 
to  exhibit  talent  or  to  escape  from  the  evils  of  life,  or  to 
separate  the  beautiful  from  the  useful,  or  after  rejecting  life 
as  prosaic,  to  seek  through  "voluptuous  reveries,"  "eating  and 

^"History,"  II,  35-36,  38.  2"The  Over-Soul,"  II,  269. 
^"Compensation, " II,  111. 

"Natural  History  of  the  Intellect,"  XII,  4. 

^"Experience,"  III,  64. 

6"Art , " II,  363. 
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drinking,"  the  power  to  poetize  experience. 1 Religion  and 
ethics,  too,  tend  to  degrade  nature,  affronting  it  as  a vain 
shadow  and  appearance  - an  ungrateful  view  of  nature.  "I  have 
no  hostility  to  nature,"  says  Emerson,  "but  a child's  love  to 

o 

it... Let  us  speak  her  fair." 

Emerson's  philosophy  of  nature  defines  the  theme  of  "The 
Rumble-Bee:"  the  "want  and  woe"  which  torture  man  are  made 
ridiculous  by  the  instinctive  yielding  of  the  bee  to  nature. 

In  "The  Rhodora"  the  metaphysical  question,  Whence  is  the 
flower?  is  equally  ridiculous  in  the  face  of  Beauty  as  inter- 
penetration of  mind  and  nature,  of  the  seeing  eye  and  the 
natural  fact.  In  "The  Apology"  nature  is  seen  as  the  source 
of  mystery,  the  meaning  of  which  is  gathered  by  the  poet.  In 
"The  sphinx"  man  is  challenged  by  the  appearance  of  man  as  the 
only  cringing  exception  to  the  poised  harmony  in  nature 
fcf.  first  eight  stanzas);  the  poet  answers  cheerfully  that  man 
is  harried  by  a spiritual  vision  of  perfection,  but  if  no  fixed 
and  final  goal  exists  and  no  one  is  absolutely  free,  the  flux 
of  life  makes  possible  an  evolutionary  ideal.  "The  Sphinx" 

(the  mystery  of  nature)  then  admits  that  she  is  the  "eyebeam" 
of  the  poet's  eye  (the  channel  of  artistic  insight)  and  that 
the  poet  hip. self  is  "the  unanswered  question"  (the  quest  for 
understanding),  whereupon  the  Sphinx  is  transformed  into  the 
fluid  and  beautiful  aspects  of  nature,  saying 

'Who  telle th  one  of  ray  meanings 
Is  master  of  all  I am. ' 

2,i 
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Nature,"  I,  59 
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Every  particular  of  nature  symbolizes  the  whole  of  life  to 
the  mind  capable  of  intervene trative  realization.  And  with 
noetic  insight  into  the  way  of  life  the  metanhysical  mystery 
of  existence  vanishes  into  the  beautiful  forms  and  intuitions 
of  art. 

Within  the  context  of  the  dynamic  internene tration  of 
mind  and  nature  the  artistic  experience  takes  nlace.  Art  as 
an  exnerience  has  its  source  and  inspiration  inside  experi- 
ence, not  in  any  craft,  formula,  or  rules.  One  class  of  men 

speak  from  within,  or  from  experience,  as  parties  and 
possessors  of  the  ract;  and  the  other  class  from  without, 
as  spectators  merely,  or  perhaps  as  acquainted  with  the 
fact  on  the  evidence  of  third  persons. 1 

At  the  same  time,  whereas  thinking  "from  within  outward"  is 

natural,  "introversion"  in  the  sense  of  the  "study  of  the 

2 

eyes  instead  of  that  which  the  eyes  see"  is  suspect.' 

(3)  His  philosophy  of  flux:  reality  as  process  and  transition 

The  mind-naturp  interpenetration  within  which  artistic  ex- 
perience takes  place  Emerson  predicated  on  the  concept  of  flux 
or  dynamic  oolarity  in  nature.  "The  philosophy  we>  want  is 

'X 

one  of  fluxions  and  mobility."  "Fluxional  quantities. . .Most 
of  my  values  are  very  variable."4  The  flux  of  life  puts  ques- 
tions to  the  human  spirit;5  flux  and  evolution  characterize  both 

^"The  Over-Soul",  II,  287.  These  contrasting  tendencies  char- 
acterize (ienius  and  Talent  respectively.  "Method  of  Nature , " 

pi,  218. 

"Natural  History  of  the  Intellect,"  XII,  12. 

;Q,uoted  by  Hatthiessen,  The  Renaissance  of  American  Literature , 69 
4Vol.  VIII,  423,  (notes;.  ^‘History , II, 
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universe  and  mind.1  'i’he  "great  principle  of  "Jndulation  in 

nature,'*  otherwise  known  as  Polarity,  permeates  all  life. 

"Nature  is  a mutable  cloud  which  is  always  and  never  the  same.'*2 

"Transition  is  the  attitude  of  power.  A fact  is  only  a fulcrum 

of  the  spirit.  It  is  the  terminus  of  a past  thought,  but  only 

a means  no©  to  new  aallies  of  the  imagination  and  new  progress 

4- 

of  wisdom."*3  Just  as  the  Cver-Soul  is  not  static,  but  em- 
bodied. in  changing  forms  and  deeds,  so  man's  Intellect  is  "an 
ethereal  sea,  which  ebbs  and  flows,"  and  the  daily  history  of 
the  intellect  is  an  alternating  expansion  and  contraction,  a 
perpetually  rallying  and  self- recovery. 6 Insight  into  experi- 
ence, in  all  its  complexity  and  Plasticity,  is  made  possible  by 
the  dynamic,  fluid  character  of  the  imagination  and  of  artistic 
language  when  both  are  responsively  attuned  to  the  rhythmic 
pulsation  of  experience.  When  the  poet  "uses  the  forms  which 
express  that  life... his  speech  flows  with  the  flowing  of  nature. 

.Nothing  interests  us  which  is  stark  or  bounded,  but  only 
what  streams  with  life. .. Beauty  is  the  moment  of  trans- 
ition, as  if  the  form  were  just  ready  to  flow  into  other 

forms. 8 


"Natural  History  of  the  Intellect, " All,  49. 

"History,"  II,  13. 

^"Natural  History  of  the  Intellect,"  XII,  49. 

^The  theme  of  "Two  Kivers,"  Uf.  The  blowing  river  as  symbolic 
of  thought  experience,  aee  p. 

^''Natural  History  of  the  Intellect,"  XII,  15. 

Ibid . , 58.  p 

7 "The  Hoet,"  III,  £0.  ^"Beauty,"  VI,  £9£.  Sculpture  he  con- 
sidered not  truly  creative  because  it  celebrates  the  fixed  form 
"Art,”  II,  364.  "True  art  is  never  fixed,  but  always  flowing.” 
Ibid . , 365. 
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( 4 ) His  evolutionary  and  pragmatic  monism 
Emerson  was  not  the  blind,  romantic  optimist,  mor  ’’the 
poet  of  religion  and  philosophy  for  the  young.”-1-  If  he  failed 
to  recognize  the  full  meaning  and  seriousness  of  the  dualism 

p 

of  experience,  it  was  because  in  his  functional  philosophy 
of  "evolutionary  monism”  sin  represented  not  an  essential  evil, 
but  rightly  (intellectually)  understood,  a mere  "diminution... 
an  absence  of  light,  and  no  essence."^  In  other  words,  he  saw 
life  through  the  eyesli  not  of  the  theologian,  or  of  the  meta- 
physician - the  absolutism  and  easy  completeness  of  metaphysi- 
cal systems  he  distrusted^  - but  of  the  ooet-philosopher. 

A 

Philosophically  Emerson  was  neither  Trans cendental is t , nor 
Platonist,  Neo-Platonist , or  Orientalist. 7 In  contrast  to 
"the  mystical  tendency  of  the  transcendental ists"f  and  the 
"passivity  and  receptiveness , ” the  "paralysing  pantheism  and 
fatalism”9  of  transcendentalism,  Emerson’s  idealism  was  practical, 


^"Paul  Elmer  Tore,  "Emerson",  Cambridge  History  of  American 
Literature , I,  361.  2 ibid. 

f Thorp,  Curti,  Baker,  American  Issues,  II,  p.  269. 

^"Experience  " TTT  79. 

^"Natural  History  if  the  Intellect,"  XIX,  12. 

°His  Transcend ental  views  in  "Nature”  we re  soon  modified,  as  can 
be  observed  in  "The  Method  of  Nature,”  which  expresses  a dynamic 
evolutionary  conception  of  nature  and  of  the  individual.  Em- 
erson himself  disclaimed  the  label  * Transcendentalism1 . (Letters, 
III,  p.  18). 

'In  Emerson  and  Asia,  F.  I.  Carpenter  finds  that  though  Emerson 
was  stimulated  by  Persian  poetry  and  Oriental  literature,  he 
repudiated  the  East.  And  of  the  influence  of  Neo- Platonism: 
"Neoplatonic  books  formed  an  important,  but  a small  fraction 
of  his  reading."  "Neoplatonism  was  not  all- important  to 
oEmerson’s  thinking. ” 

rlarold  C.  Goddard,  "Transcendentalism,  ” Cambridge  History  of 
^American  Literature , I,  337. 

9T5Td’.Y  347.  
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Emerson's  high  regard 


monistic,  experiential,  and  pragmatic. 

for  the  experiential  present  has  already  been  noted.  The 

primacy  of  present  experience  is  a recurrent  theme  in  his  essays 

The  individual  spirit  of  man  "dwells  in  the  hour  that  now  is, 

in  the  earnest  experience  of  the  common  day,  - by  reason  of  the 

present  moment. . .having  become  porous  to  thought..."^  "Life 

only  avails,  not  the  having  lived."3 

The  purpose  of  life  seems  to  be  to  acquaint  a man  with 
himself.  He  is  not  to  live  to  the  future  as  described 
to  him,  but  to  live  to  the  real  future  by  living  to  the 
real  present.4 * * 

With  typical  modesty  Emerson  did  not  consider  himself  a 
philosopher: 

I am  only  an  experimenter. .. I unsettle  all  things.  No 
facts  are  to  me  sacred;  none  are  profane;  I simply  ex- 
periment, an  endless  seeker  with  no  Past  at  my  back.0 

Too  modest  and  honest  intellectually  to  set  up  a philosophical 

system, ^ Emerson  follows  the  method  of  the  one  who  is  satisfied 

with  simply  - 

dotting  a fragmentary  curve... a system  as  grand  as  any 
other,  though  he  does  not  interfere  with  its  vast  curves 
by  prematurely  forcing  them  into  a circle  or  ellipse, 
but  only  draws  that  arc  which  he  clearly  sees..."7 


4F.  I.  Carpenter,  Emerson,  (American  Writers  Series ) ,xxx-xxxviii 
Carpenter's  application  of  the  term  "Pragmatic  Mysticism"  to 
Emerson's  philosophy  is  qualified  by  a recognition  of  the  fact 
that  for  Emerson  the  mystical  experience  "did  not  mean  merely 
the  supersensitive,  visionary  experience  of  religious  enthusi- 
asts; but  rather  that  simple,  universal  experience  of  every 
common  man  with  nature,  which,  unconsciously  and  irrationally , 
forces  upon  him  the  belief  that  'life  is  worth  living. ' " 

(p.  xxxvi).  See  F.  I.  Carpenter,  "William  James  and  Emerson," 
American  Literature,  March,  1939.  The  pragmatic  aspect  of 
Erne  rsonk  s t ho  ugh  t so  impressed  William  James  that  he  read  and 
annotated  Emerson's  work  with  s-reat  care. 

d "Oversoul, " II,  290.  *?"Self- Reliance , " II,  69.  4 Journal 
""Circles",  II,  318.  ^"Experience , " III,  83. 

' "Natural  History  of  the  Intellect,"  XII,  12. 
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The  danger  of  the  static  cosmogony  is  that  it  systematizes  and 

integrates  too  fast.'*' 

b.  Other  determinants  of  realization 

( 1 ) The  intuitive  nature  of  creative  thought 
For  Emerson  the  relationship  between  nhilosophy  and  noetry 
was  close,  organic.  The  true  uhilosopher  is  one  with  the  true 
poet,  as  truth  is  with  beauty.^  "Philosophy  will  one  day  be 
taught  by  poets."3  Emerson  himself  was  the  poet-philosopher 
and  with  the  instinct  of  the  true  uoet  he  turned  not  to  the  cold 
surgical  analysis  of  metaphysics  for  his  medium  of  thought,  but 
to  artistic  expression  and  intuition.  Expression  or  form  is 
inseparable  from  intuition.  Thought  experience  is  organic  in 
its  resemblance  to  plant  life;  it  is  characterized  by  germina- 
tion, growth,  state  of  melioration,  crossings,  blight,  para- 
sites, etc.  "Thider  every  leaf  is  the  bud  of  a new  leaf,  and  not 

4 

less  under  every  thought  is  a new  thought."  Realization  involves 
expression;  otherwise  the  mind  remains  only  passively  Genius, the 
creative  intellect,  is  "insatiable  for  expression.  Thought 

5 

must  take  the  stupendous  step  of  passing  into  realization." 
"Thought  exists  to  be  expressed.  That  which  cannot  externize 
itself  is  not  thought."6  The  poet  is  man  made  articulate,  the 
comnlete  man. . . "The  man  is  only  half  himself,  the  other  half 
is  his  expression. 1,7 

1 9 

Journals,  17,  294.  ‘""Nature,"  I,  55. 

^'Natural  History  of  the  Intellect,"  XII,  14. 

^Ibid . , 24-5.  5Ibid.,  43-4.  bIbid.,  41. 

7 "The  Poet,"  III,  5. 
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Emerson's  theory  of  artistic  expression  as  an  organic 
process  of  realization  from  within4was  supported  by  a study  of 
the  intuitive  nature  of  creative  thought,  especially  in  his 
long,  three-sectioned  essay,  "The  Natural  History  of  the  In- 
tellect."' This  consciousness  of  the  "d re  am- power “ of  the  poet^ 

<7. 

led  to  a rediscovery  of  “the  loamy  subsoil  of  literature." 
Intellect  is  compared  to  "an  ethereal  sea,  which  ebbs  and  flows,” 
to  an  endless  flowing  stream  with  origins,  depths,  and  dimen- 
sions yet  unknown.4  In  this  flow  the  mind  is  reflecting  and 
responding  to  the  flux  and  flow  in  nature.  By  "a  pious  recep- 
tion" the  intellect  spontaneously  intuits  what  it  cannot  under- 
stand by  "the  arithmetical  or  logical"  principle;5  it  beoomes 
"constructive"  and  "creative"  rather  than  merely  "receptive" 

when"a  certain  control  over  the  spontaneous  states"  gives  the 

(1 

power  of  expression  to  revelation  ( intuition].  Intuitive 
instinct  is  “a  certain  blind  wisdom,  a brain  of  the  brain,  a 
seminal  brain. ..no  newsmonger,  no  disputant,  no  talker"  but 

O 

“a  taper,  a spark  in  the  great  night."  Inspiration  is  the 
spark  of  Instinct  bursting  into  flame.- 

Although  he  regarded  the  science  or  metaphysics  of  the 
mind  a "dim  and  perilous  lake,"40  Emerson  maintained  and  record- 
ed the  flow  of  his  intuitive  perceptions  in  his  Journals , 

^Eor  further  discussion  of  organic  form  as  Emerson  conceived  it, 
?in  poetry,  see  up.  33 335~jMo^. 

.“The  Poet,"  III,  40.  °Katthiessen,  p.-^- 
(."'Natural  History  of  the  Intellect,"  XII,  15-16. 

“"Intellect,"  II,  328-9.  6Ibid.,  335-6. 

"Natural  History  of  the  Intellect,"  XII,  65.  "Ibid.,  34. 
y Ibid . , 35.  lOlbidd,  11 
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which  served  as  preparation  for  his  later  lectures  and  essays. 

Here  he  "plowed  under"  his  first  crop  of  ideas  for  organic 

enrichment  of  the  loam  of  intellective  insight.  In  one  entry 

he  recognized  the  value  of  such  incubation: 

There  is  a process  in  the  mind  ve_  y analogous  to  crystal- 
lization in  the  mineral  kingdom.  I think  of  a particular 
fact  of  singular  beauty  and  interest.  in  thinking  of  it 
I am  led  to  many  more  thoughts  which  show  themselves, 
first  partially,  and  afterwards  more  fully.  ±sut  in  the 
multitude  of  them  I see  no  order.  When  I would  present 
them  to  others  they  have  no  beginning.  There  is  no  method 
Leave  them  now,  and  return  to  them  again.  Domesticate 
them  in  your  mind,  do  not  forde  them  into  arrangement 
too  hastily,  and  presently  you  shall  find  they  will  take 
their  own  order.  And  the  order  they  assume  is  divine. 

It  is  Clod's  architecture. 

This  "divine"  order  is  also  a "natural  order,"  though  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  conscious  intellect.  It  comes  "by  abandonment 
to  the  nature  of  things. . .with  the  intellect  released  from  all 

p 

service"  as  an  organ  of  conscious  effort.  when  so  released 

from  conscious  and  willed  thought,  the  mind  becomes  capable  of 

super- rational  insight,  the  mode  of  the  poetic  experience. 

The  muse  may  be  defined,  supervoluntary  ends  effected 
by  super voluntary  means.  Ho  practical  rules  for  the 
poem,  no  working-plan  was  ever  drawn  up.  It  is  miracu- 
lous at  all  points.3 

The  stage  of  Intimation- Illumination  as  well  as  Incubation 
is  the  subject  of  repeated  reference  in  Emerson's  essays  and 
journals.  First  apprehended  are  flitting  thoughts  dimly  fore- 
boding the  truth. .. then,  in  a moment,  and  unannounced , the 


| * Journals , II,  446.  2"The  Poet,  III,  26-7. 
^"Natural  History  of  the  Intellect,"  XII,  72. 

^For  definition  of  these  terms,  see  above,  pp.  . 
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truth  appears."-  This  spontaneous  action  of  the  mind  is  in- 
tellection at  its  "best,  the  source  of  the  miraculous  and  subtle 
hut  immense  power  of  the  mind. 

Ear  the  best  part,  I repeat,  of  every  mind  is  not  that 
which  he  knows,  but  that  which  hovers  in  gleams,  sug- 
gestions, tantalizing,  unpossessed,  before  him.  His 
firm  recorded  knowledge  soon  loses  all  interest  for  him. 
nut  this  dancing  chorus  of  thoughts  and  hopes  is  the 
quarry  of  the  future,  is  his  best  possibility. 

These  intimations,  rare  and  sudden,  "at  certain  privileged 

moments. .. emerge  unaccountably  into  light."  These  "flashes  of 

light,"  these  "sudden  discoveries"4  are  the  gleams  of  light 

that  flash  across  the  mind  from  within  and  that  "have  a life 

k ! 

of  their  own,  independent  of  our  will."0  Thus,  all  creative 
writing  is  "by  the  grace  of  God."’7 

Although  the  illumination  depends  on  the  laborious 

g 

"preparation"  preceding  it,  it  cannot  be  forced. " "Right 
thought  comes  spontaneously,  comes  like  the  morning  wind .. . 
it  does  not  need  to  pump  your  brains  and  force  thought  to 

g 

think  rightly."  And  yet,  though  "we  have  little  control  over 
our  thoughts"10  and  "we  are  not  to  poke  and  drill  and  force, 
but  to  follow  them"11  for  they  are  vitiated  by  conscious  direc- 
tion, negligence  is  equally  risky.  Hence,  "The  whole  art  of 


"Intellect,"  II,  332. 

ji'he  Heart  of  Emerson's  Journals,  .Bliss  Perry,  ed . , 216. 
‘'"Natural  History  of  the  Intellect,  XII,  76. 
^"Experience,"  III,  71.  ^"Self-Reliance , " II,  46. 

"Natural  History  of  the  Intellect,"  XII,  77. 

'ibid.,  78.  ^"Intellect , " II,  331. 

^"Natural  History  of  the  Intellect,"  XII,  33. 
^"Intellect,"  II,  328. 

11,,Natural  History  of  the  Intellect,"  XII,  44. 
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man  has  been  an  art  of  excitation,  to  provoke,  to  extort  speech 

from  the  drowsy  genius."-^-  Then  man  is  not  only  possessed  by 

thoughts,  but  in  possession  of  them;  he  has  achieved  a degree 

2 

of  control  over  the  creative  states  of  mind. 

In  Emerson’s  poems  the  intuitive  character  of  creative 
thinking  is  a recurrent  theme,  especially  when  identified  or 
associated  with  the  prime  source  of. all  Intellect,  the  Over-Soul. 
"Thought’s  holy  light"  ("Thought,”  line  4)  is  the  divine  light 
of  Deity.  It  is  through  the  poet’s  creative  insight  that  the 
mystery  and  beauty  of  the  universe  is  revealed  to  man^. . . "out 
of  Thought's  interior  sphere"  rose  the  great  secular  and 
religious  art  works  of  the  past,  and  the  Over-Soul  "still 
whispers  to  the  willing  mind.'r4:  Han's  power  of  realization  is 

the  power  of  seeing  the  whole,  the  all  in  each,  the  universal  in 
the  particular  - "the  totality  of  nature."  In  "The  Apology," 
poetic  insight  is  the  harvesting  of  the  spiritual  meaning  of 
nature  ("Every  aster  in  my  hand  Goes  home  loaded  with  a thought"). 

And  in  "The  Rhodora"  and  "Give  All  to  Love,"  interpenetration 
and  realization  are  the  only  realities,  not  metaphysical  know- 
ledge or  romantic  possession.  The  attempt  to  possess  rather 
than  realize  nature  leads  to  ironic  defeat  ("Hamatraya^,  only 

plbid . , 69. 

^Ibid. , 43.  The  problem  of  control  is  fully  stated  and  discussed 
in  "Inspiration,"  VIII,  a detailed  essay  on  the  conditions 
and  sources  of  intuitive  inspiration. 

^"The  Sphinx,"  4"T'ie  Problem." 
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the  integrative  eye  of  the  poet,  not  warranty- d e ed s , can 
possess  "the  property  of  the  horizon."  ("Nature") 


( 2 ) The  predetermining  harmony  of  the  individual  as  a 
<3  e term  inant  of  realization. 


In  the  last  analysis  the  power  of  poetic  realization  is 
neither  an  accident  nor  a mystery;  it  is  a condition  of 
character,  of  configuration  of  spirit.  Each  individual’s  hias 
or  polarity  acts  as  an  angle  of  intellective  vision  that  de- 
termines the  range  of  potential  realization.  The  intellect  is 
not  only  "the  law  of  consciousness,"^  obedience  to  which  consti- 
tutes integrity  and  character,  but  also  the  lens  through  which 
shines  the  Over-Soul,  "the  grand  spiritual  Ego."  Because 

individual  mind  is  an  incarnation  of  the  universal  mind,  history 

2 

can  be  relived  as  an  inner,  imaginative  experience.  The  spirit 
of  man  f"This  descending  holy  ghost")  functions  ("breathes") 
through  man’s  intellect,  emotions,  and  will.  Individual  man 
acts  in  the  stream  of  "that  great  nature,"  "that  common  heart," 
"that  overpowering  reality. 1,3  The  long  and  silent  logic  of 
man’s  suirit  identifies  him  with  the  way  of  life.  Man’s  re- 
sponse to  the  Over-Soul,  his  spiritual  background,  is  governed 
by  the  "pre-established  harmony"  of  the  individual. 

Every  man  comes  into  Nature  impressed  with  his  own 
polarity  or  bias,  in  obeying  which  his  power,  opportunity 
and  happiness  reside... He  is  strong  by  his  genius,  gets 
all  his  knowledge  only  through  that  aperture. 

This  "genius"  is  an  angle  or  direction  that  sets  a limit  on 

the  individual’s  range,  although  he  has  the  greatest  freedom 

possible  within  each  arc  of  expression  and  growth. 


?JSee  "History." 
4NHI,  XII,  82. 
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What  is  life  but  the  angle  of  vision?  A man  is 
measured  by  the  angle  at  which  he  looks  at  objects. 

What  is  life  but  what  a men.  is  thinking  of  all  day? 

This  is  his  fate  and  his  employer.  Knowing  is  the 
measure  of  the  man.  By  how  much  we  know,  so  much  we  are.^- 

2 

"Every  man  is  a method  and  distributes  things  anew."  He  is 
a "selecting  principle,  "3  "a  perpetual  key,'*4  a "natural  mag- 
net ism,"^  a "temperament"  or  "texture"  that  determines  "the 
measure  of  activity  or  enjoyment."’7 

The  law  of  the  individual’s  own  nature,  his  "constitution, 
is  not  static  and  fixed,  but  an  achieved  discipline  from  within 
and  though  something  like  a crystallized  Whim,  "somewhat  better 
than  whim  at  last."-  The  cumulative  growth  of  this  maturing 
perspective  is  not  predetermined;  only  its  general  direction  is 
The  organic  harmony  of  self  emerges  in  such  a way  as  to  make 
every  succeeding  realization  related  to  the  integration  of  all 
the  preceding  ones;  every  new  thought  clarifies  and  illuminates 
past  experience.  Spiritual  growth  is  an  organic  "metamorphosis 

There  is  no  solitary  flower  and  no  solitary  thought... 
Every  new  thought  modifies,  interprets  old  problems. 

The  retrospective  value  of  each  new  thought  is  immense, 
like  a torch  applied  to  a long  train  of  gunpowder. 

And  just  as  there  is  no  solitary  thought  there  is  no 

solitary  wise  man.  Nature  "is  careful  to  leave  all  her  doers 

ajar;ft  ^ "all  men  are  inspirable. Wisdom  is  a capacity  of 


JTH i,  XII,  10.  ^Ibid , 29.  3"Spiritual  Laws,"  II,  143. 

3NHI,  XII,  20.  ^"Spiritual  Laws,"  II,  133. 

"Experience,"  IIJ,  52.  P "Self-Keliance , " II,  52. 

'"The  Over-Soul,"  II,  274. 

i0NHI,  XII,  21.  Cf.  "...a  man  never  sees  the  same  object  twice: 
with  his  own  enlargement  the  object  acquires  new  aspects. 

. "The  Method^of  Nature,"  I,  214. 

A1NHI,  XII,  28. 


Ibid.,  79 
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all  men.  "The  learned  and  the  studious  of  thought  have  no 
monopoly  of  wisdom. 


Wisdom  is  like  electricity.  There  is  no  permanent  wise 
man,  hut  men  capable  of  wisdom,  who,  being  put  into 
certain  oompany  or  other  favorable  conditions,  become 
wise,  as  glasses  rubbed  acquire  power  for  a time.2 

This  activation  of  man’s  notential,  instinctive  wisdom  every 

man  is  entitled  to.  Though  "the  constructive  powers  are  rare 


and  it  is  given  to  few  men  to  be  poets,  yet  every  man  is  a 
receiver  of  this  descending  holy  ghost.. . The  Over-Soul  or 
Intellect  is  - 

as  an  etheral  sea,  which  ebbs  and  flows... To  this  sea 
every  human  house  has  a water  front... It  is  as  the  light, 
uublic  and  entire  to  each,  and  on  the  same  terms.4 

Neither  fatalistic  nor  behavioristic,  this  interpre tation  of 

man’s  actual  and  potential  nature  underlay  Emerson' s intellectu 

al  and  sniritual  democracy.  The  "active  soul”  is  within  every 

man,  "although  in  almost  all  men  obstructed  and  as  yet  unborn." 

c.  His  artistic  transcendentalism 


Without  a belief  in  the  fluxional  and  intuitive  inter- 
penetration of  mind  and  nature  by  means  of  experience,  ISmerson 

could  not  have  articulated  a transcendental  psychology  of 

£ 

literary  communication.  This  method  - also  employed  by 


*"The  Over-Soul,"  II,  274.  2NTTI,  XII,  27. 

‘'"Intellect,"  II,  341.  %HI,  XII,  15. 

^"The  American  Scholar,"  I,  90. 

°Cf.  Matthiessen,  p.  5 7*  Transcendentalism  as  an  artistic 

method  differs  from  transcendentalism  as  a philosophy,  as 
artistic  naturalism  differs  from  uhilosophical  naturalism. 
As  a method  of  literary  communication,  "transcendentalism" 
here  is  identified  with  artistic  indirection,  symbolism, 
suggestion. 
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Hawthorne,  Emily  Dickinson,  and  Whitman  - was  one  of  Emerson’s 
most  significant  contributions  to  the  extension  of  the  artistic 
function  of  poetry  and  prose. 

In  the  first  place,  Emerson’s  artistic  method  was  non- 
logical.  Aware  of  this  fact  - and  the  artistic  necessity  for 
it  - Emerson  expressed  hinself  from  time  to  time  on  the  inade- 
quacy of  logic.  By  comparison  with  the  ''long”  and  “silent" 
logic  of  intuitive  thought,  logic  that  “would  appear  as  propo- 
sitions and  have  a separate  value"  is  worthless.-5-  When  the 
occasion  demanded,  however,  he  was  fully  capable  of  logical 
precision  of  thought,  as  illustrated  by  his  sermon  on  The 
lord's  Supper,  a theological  argument  citing  scriptural  text, 
Jewish  custom,  historical  usage,  and  the  question  of  modern 
expediency  - "the  most  convincing  proof  possible  of  the  fact 
that  he  did  not  abandon  theology  and  logical  exposition  because 

p 

he  was  incapable  of  theml1  By  conviction  and  experience  dis- 
trustful of  systematic  metaphysics  because  the  logical  and 
conscious  ordering  of  thought  violates  the  natural  process  of 
artistic  realization,  Emerson  followed  the  method  of  "dotting 
a fragmentary  curve,"  which  is  nothing  less  than  the  method  of 
imaginative  interpolation  that  distinguishes  the  work  of  the 
modern  biographer  and  historiographer.  Anticipating  the 
criticism  that  his  thought  did  not  move  in  a straight  logical 
line,  but  was  distracted  by  new  and  counter  currents,  he  gave 
his  own  explanation  in  his  Journals: 

1 9 

Intellect,"  II,  329.  <sj?,.I.  Carpenter,  Erne rson,  xxvii. 
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Be  it  so;  is  any  motion  different?  The  curve  line  is  not 
a curve,  but  an  infinite  polygon.  The  voyage  of  the  best 
ship  is  a zigzag  line  on  a hundred  tacks.  This  is  only 
microscopic  criticism,  bee  the  line  from  a sufficient 
distance,  it  straightens  itself  to  the  average 

tendency.1 

The  effect  of  disconnection  that  the  logical  reader  of  Emerson 

feels  is  the  inescapable  result  of  Emerson's  non-logical  method 

of  compression  and  implicaxion.  Compression  of  style  is  more 

suggestive  and  meaningful  than  the  coldly  logical,  classical 

style  reulete  with  logical  transitions.  "Cod  himself  does  not 

sneak  prose,  but  communicates  with  us  by  hints,  omens,  infer- 

2 

ence  and  dark  resemblances  in  objects  lying  all  around  us." 

The  omission  of  the  mechanical  transitions  "allowed  intervals 

2 

for  the  electric  spark  to  pass  and  thrill  the  reader." 

Try  and  leave  a little  thinking  ror  him... The  trouble  of 
most  writers  is  that  they  spread  too  thin.  The  reader  is 
as  quick  as  they,  has  got  there  before,  and  is  ready  and 
waiting. . . 4 

That  is,  there  is  no  sense  of  discovery,  no  imaginative  partici- 
pation, for  the  reader  if  he  is  not  allowed  to  read  between  the 
lines.  What  T.  b.  Eliot  had  to  say  about  compression  in  po- 
etry can  be  applied  to  Emerson's  prose  and  poetry: 

...any  obscurity  of  the  poem,  on  first  readings,  is  due 
to  the  suppression  of  'links  in  the  chain, * of  explana- 
tory and  connecting  matter,  and  not  to  incoherence,  or 
to  love  of  cryptogram. .. There  is  logic  of  the  imagination 
as  well  as  a logic  of  concents. 

Emerson's  use  of  language  was  non- rhetorical  as  well  as 
non-logical.  Emerson  disliked  abstract  rhetoric  in  whatever 


Journals . V,  224-5.  "Poetry  and  Imagination,"  VIII,  12. 
Edward  w.  Emerson,  NHI,  JS.II,  439  n. 

‘Quoted,  ibid.,  439  n. 

^Trom  Preface  to  translation  of  Anabasis  by  bt.  J.  Perse. 
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form,  whether  "elevated  sentiments  aDcut  Liberty  and  Justice 
in  1776"-*-  or  the  prolixity  of  sermons  full  of  stereotyped  ab- 
stractions, such  as  "spiritual  life,"  "God,"  "soul,"  "cross," 

o 

"the  Good  and  the  True."  We  are  not  to  "meddle  ambitiously" 
with  exuression  and  spoil  it  by  "what  we  miscall  Art. True 
art  is  neither  a matter  of  "showy  words  that  tempt  young 
writers,"  nor  of  stock  neo-classical  diction  (asphodel,  har- 
binger, chalice,  flamboyant,  golden  diamond,  amethyst,  opal, 
etc.().4  The  remedy  for  rhetorical  flourishes  is  "resolute 
blotting"  andT,chemic  selection."  "Y/hat  the  poet  omits  exalts 
every  syllable  that  he  writes."  "When  we  have  broken  our  god 
of  tradition  and  ceased  from  our  god  of  rhetoric,  then  may 

g 

God  fire  the  heart  with  his  presence."  Only  by  discarding 
the  rhetorical  surface  of  language  as  a determinant  from  without 
can  there  be  freedom  for  realization  from  within  to  function 
and  to  emerge  into  organic  form.  In  Emerson’s  prose  the  result 
of  such  a liberation  from  rhetoric  was  a constellation  of 
artistic  impressions , a showering  forth  of  electric  sparks  to 
illuminate  the  reader’s  imagination.  Controlled  by  the  per- 
spective of  the  writer  rather  than  by  the  conventions  of  lan- 
guage, the  Emersonian  essay  touched  on  all  the.  facets  of  an 
idea  by  means  of  the  non-rhe tori cal  use  of  homely  metaphor 

^Edward  W.  Emerson’s  note,  IT,  381. 
g Journal s , VI,  525;  III,  549. 

.Letter  to  Sterling,  IV,  quoted  in  II,  439.  , 

*"Art  and  Criticism,"  293, XII.  5Ibid.,  291.  Ibid. , 290. 

'Ibid.,  290.  °"The  Over-Soul,"  II,  292. 
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and  analogy,  creative  image  and  symbol,  proverb,  aphorism, 
quotation,  examples,  etc.  In  his  poetry  and  his  poetics,  Emerson 
fully  grasoed  the  difference  between  the  truly  noetic  style  and 
the  rhetorical  tradition  in  verse: 

To  clothe  the  fiery  thought 

In  simple  words  succeeds. 

For  still  the  craft  of  genius  is 

To  mask  a king  in  weeds.  (The  Poet) 

The  kingly  bard 

Must  smite  the  chords  rudely  and  hard ... (Merlin ) 

His  unconventional,  “realistic  language,"  says  Wells, 

shows  Emerson's  important  part  in  the  vigorous  march  by 
American  poets  away  from  an  outworn  past.  His  realism 
foreshadows  the  course  of  modern  twentieth- century 
American  verse  style  far  better  than  does  Whitman's. 

His  expression  is  more  terse,  and  there  is  more  vigor  in 
his  blood. 1 

Finally,  the  transcendental  method  of  communication  is 
premised  on  the  immediacy  of  revelation  and  the  selective  self- 
reliance  of  the  reader.  It  ure supposes  the  individual  inter- 
pretation of  the  reader  capable  of  intuitive  realization.  By 
means  of  creative  imagination,  the  reader  must  intuit  "the 
unsaid  Dart,"  which  is  "the  best  of  every  discourse."  Thus 

O 

when  history  is  read  actively,  "all  history  becomes  sub.j ect ive ; ,,<0 
it  is  understood  in  terms  of  individual  experience,  individual 
history,  or  else  it  must  remain  words.^  Exnerience  and  ner- 
snective  function  selectively  to  predetermine  what  the  mind 
can  comprehend  through  the  senses.  "TIany  eyes  go  through  the 
meadow,  but  few  see  the  flowers."^  "..mind  male e s the  senses  it 


in.  Wells,  ibid.,  59 
°Ibid.,  4-5,  17. 


^"History, " II,  6-10. 
4hHI,  XII,  32. 
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sees  with”1  "Though  we  travel  the  world  over  to  find  the 

. p 

beautiful,  we  must  carry  it  with  us,  or  we  find  it  not." 

"ke  that  would  bring  home  the  wealth  of  the  Indies,  must  carry 

out  the  wealth  of  the  Indies.  ”'3  11  ?T  is  the  good  reader  that 

maketh  the  good  book.’* *^  In  these  and  many  other  references 

Emerson  suggested  the  significance  of  what  he  called  "creative 
5 

reading."  And  always  he  came  back  to  the  fact  that  "Only  so 
much  do  I know,  as  I have  lived."  Reading  as  individual 
interpretation  is  always  experiential. 

One  result  of  Emerson’s  artistic  transcendentalism  was 
to  give  poetry  for  the  first  time  an  esthetics  of  poetic  function 
that  it  had  heretofore  lacked,  and  for  want  of  which  the  dif- 
ferences between  poetry  and  prose  were  only  vaguely  understood. 
Nor  was  there  any  longer  an  excuse  for  confusing  poetry  with 
verse.  The  transcendental  function  of  poetry  may  be  defined 
as  the  stimulation  of  the  intuitive  imagination  to  a realization 
of  the  intended  meaning,  without  communicating  the  idea  itself. 
The  purpose  of  poetry  is  not  to  describe  or  represent  reality 
but  to  interpret  experience  and  to  communicate  that  interpreta- 
tion as  an  artistic  experience  of  realization  for  the  reader 
equivalent  to  that  of  the  poet.  The  poet  is  not  to  state  his 
thought  directly,  but  by  hihts,  suggestions,  and  symbols  to 
fire  the  spark  of  the  reader’s  intellect  to  its  own  activity  of 
artistic  thought.  The  mind's  eye  of  the  poet  - "mind  makes  the 

\mi,  XII,  17.  ^ "Art, " IIt  358. 

*lTThe  American  Scholar,"  I,  92-3.  ^'"Success,"  VII,  296. 

•"The  American  Scholar,"  I,  93.  6Ibid.,  95. 
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senses  it  sees  with"  - is  the  intellective  faculty  by  which 

the  poet  penetrates  into  the  spiritual  nature  of  things.  The 

eye  of  the  poet  never  sees  objects  simply  as  objects;  his  eye 

is  always  the  inner  eye  of  artistic  insight.  The  function  of 

the  poet  as  mediator  between  the  actual  and  the  ideal  is  to 

symbolize  the  meaning  of  experience  with  concrete  images; 

The  poet,  like  the  electric  rod,  must  reach  from  a 
point  nearer  the  sky  than  all  surrounding  objects, 
down  to  the  earth,  and  into  the  dark  wet  soil,  or 
neither  is  of  use.  The  poet  must  not  only  converse 
with  pure  thought,  but  he  must  demonstrate  it  almost 
to  the  senses.  His  words  must  be  pictures,  his  verses 
must  be  spheres  and  cubes,  to  be  seen  and  smelled  and 
handled . 

The  poet  is  a lightning  rod  that  channels  the  highest  revela- 
tions of  his  genius  into  the  "dark  wet  soil"  of  subconsciously 
determined  sense  impressions  so  concrete  as  to  stimulate  the 
reader  through  sensory  experience  to  the  full  imaginative 
experience.  Emersonian  transcendentalism,  unlike  mystic  or 
Platonic  transcendentalism,  does  not  allow  the  intuition  to 
evaporate  into  abstract  Ideality. 

Every  aster  in  my  hand 

Goes  home  loaded  with  a thought. 

("The  Apology, " lines  11-12) 

d.His  general  theory  of  symbolism  represents  a clarification 
and  extension  of  the  poetic  func ti on . 

Integral  and  central  to  both  his  philosophy  and  his  art 
is  Emerson's  theory  of  symbolism.  Emerson  was  the  first  major 
American  writer  to  set  forth  an  artistic  as  well  as  a philosoph- 
ical account  of  the  function  of  the  symbol.  Its  centrality  to 

^II,  366. 
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his  philosophy  of  experience  lies  in  his  interpretation  of 
nature  everywhere  and  always  as  a symbol  of  spiritual  truxth-  •* 

This  transcendental  doctrine  he  expanded  upon  in  the  section 
on  language  in  his  essay  "Nature . Tf  A symbolical  value  was  re- 
alizable in  man  and  men,  in  work  and  things,  in  birth  and  death  - 
in  any  element  or  aspect  of  life.  By  a "d etachment " from 
immediate  and  ordinary  relationships,  the  intellect  of  man  may 
see  a fact  "under  a new  order,  not  under  a personal  but  under 
a universal  light."1  In  this  larger,  philosophical  sense, 
however,  ifimerson  used  the  words  symbol  and  symbolism  to  sig- 
nify any  form  of  analogy,  whether  fable,  parable,  allegory, 
metaphor,  figure  of  speech,  or  artistic  symbol  proper. 

As  an  aspect  of  his  transcendental  esthetics,  however, 
Jiteerson’s  theory  of  symbolism  consiitutes  a clarification  and 
extension  of  the  poetic  function.  One  of  the  aspects  of 
creative  language  as  organically  realized  form  is  its  symbolic 
character.  When  expression  is  truly  inspired,  it  becomes 
picturesque . 

The  moment  our  discourse  rises  above  the  ground  line  of 
familiar  facts  and  is  inflamed  with  passion  or  exalted 
by  thought,  it  clothes  itself  in  images.  A man  con- 
versing in  earnest,  if  he  watch  his  intellectual  pro- 
cesses, will  find  that  a material  ima^e  more  or  less 
luminous  arises  in  his  mind,  contemporaneous  with  every 
thought,  which  furnishes  the  vestment  of  the  thought. 

Hence  good  writing  and  brilliant  discourse  are  perpetual 
allegories.  This  imagery  is  spontaneous.  It  is  the 
blending  of  experience  with  the  present  action  of  the 
mind.  It  is  proper  creation.^ 

The  spontaneous  and  luminous  imagery  arises  from  the  interaction 


1NHI , XII,  39. 
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"Nature,"  I,  30-31. 
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of  “experience"  or  perspective  and  creative  effort;  the  symbol 
is  determined  from  within  by  the  artist’s  predetermining  har- 
mony. The  organic  mode  of  its  selection  distinguishes  this 
artistic  symbol  from  the  symbol  of  the  mystic,  who  attaches 
one  fixed  symbol  to  each  absolute  truth.  "Mysticism  consists 
in  the  mistake  of  an  accidental  and  individual  symbol  for  the 
universal  one."^*  to  the  fluid  imagination  of  the  poet,  however, 
“all  symbols  are  fluxional;  all  language  is  vehicular  and 

p 

transitive.""  The  chief  value  of  the  symbol  is  its  function 

of  stimulating  the  reader  to  a participative  interpretation 

of  the  poetic  meaning.  "The  quality  he  continually  ascribed 

to  its  power  was  that  of  ’indirection.’" 

There  was  another  sense,  too,  in  which  the  symbol  was  to 

be  organic  and  functional.  In  relation  to  the  subject  matter, 

the  symbol  must  express  the  "intrinsic  likeness"  or  "causal 

4 

thought,"  not  resemblances  of  appearance.  And  common  experi- 
ence, rather  than  the  romantic,  the  Epic,  or  the  historical, 
is  the  best  context  and  source  of  the  symbol. 

You  need  not  write  the  History  of  the  world,  nor  the  Fall 
of  Man,  nor  King  Arthur,  nor  Iliad,  nor  Christianity ; but 
write  of  hay,  or  of  cattle  shows,  or  trade  sales,  or  of  a 
ship  or  of  Ellen,  or  ^Icott,  or  of  a couple  of  schoolboys, 
if  only  you  can  be  the  fanatic  of  your  subject,  and  find 
a fibre  reaching  from  it  to  the  core  of  your  heart,  so 
that  all  your  affection  and  all  your  thought  can  freely 
play. 5 

Emerson's  scepticism  of  traditional  frameworks  of  allusion 

parallels  Bryant’s  rejection  of  classical  mythology. 

^"i'he  Poet,"  III,  34.  flbid.,  34. 

];Katthiessen,  ibid.,  57.  ^"History,"  II,  12-13. 

5 Journals,  IX,  207. 
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e • His  imagistic  distillation  of  poetic  language. 

The  process  of  artistic  distillation1  that  gave  Emerson's 
prose  its  aphoristic  and  epigrammatic  quality  gave  to  his  po- 
etry an  imagistic  economy.  The  resemblance  to  Emily  Dickinson 
is  apparent  as  early  as  1823  in  "Thought,"  and  in  other 
quatrains.  In  "The  Humble-Bee"  the  images  are  original  and 
striking,  especially  in  the  first  stanza,  v/hich  gives  an  effect 
that  is  both  witty  and  intense.  In  "Rubies"  the  image  and 
thought  are  blended  with  the  tightness  of  a conceit  and  with 
the  totality  of  imagistic  effect  that  makes  the  poem  comparable 
to  the  work  of  the  later  Imagists.  At  best,  however,  Emerson 
wrote  only  lines  and  sometimes  passages  of  poems  with  the 
density  of  authentic  imagism.  He  obtained  an  imagistic  line- 
economy  by  omitting  transitions,  articles,  pronouns,  and  by 
using  freely  appositives,  ellipses,  and  the  interruptive  and 
inverted  sentences.  The  omission  of  a second  "there"  and  the 
use  of  the  contraction  "*t  is"  give  these  lines  a tone 
unlike  prose: 

There  was  never  mystery 

But  ' t is  figured  in  the  flowers; 

Was  never  secret  history 

But  birds  tell  it  in  the  bowers. 

(The  Apology) 

Bold  inversion  contributes  to  delaa^  and  indirection  at  the 
end  of  "Woodnotes,"  II  - 

And  his  mind  is  the  sky, 

Than  all  it  holds  more  deep,  more  high. 

Such  elliptical  and  plastic  syntax  was  exploited  by  later 


See  above,  p.  Zoo  on  "crystallization. 
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poets,  notably  Emily  Dickinson.  In  thought,  image,  style 
and  syntax  Emerson’s  poetry  influenced  the  character  of  American 
poetry;  in  each  of  these  aspects  of  poetry  Emerson’s  functional 
transcendentalism  made  itself  felt. 

The  freedom  and  originality  of  image,  syntax,  and  idea 
were  intended  to  heighten  the  reader’s  awareness  of  the  poet’s 
meaning.  Form  and  style  were  in  themselves  of  no  consequence. 
This  freedom  from  the  conventional  preoccupat ion  with  style 
and  rhetoric  was  accompanied  by  a tendency  toward  metrical  free- 
dom or  variation  (as  in  ’’Eamatreya, " ’’Threnody,'*  ’’The  Sphinx'* ) , 
toward  imperfect  or  slant  rhyme  (as  in  "The  Humble- Bee”)  and 
irregular  rhyme  schemes  (as  in  "Bacchus”),  and  in  varied  line 
length  (as  in  "Bacchus,"  ’’Hamatreya,”  and  "Fable”).  These 
departures  from  strict  convention  were  the  result  not  of  ig- 
norance but  of  conscious  avoidance,  and  of  a desire  to  give 
each  poem  the  freedom  of  form  and  expression  it  required.  The 
"Ode  to  Charming"  and  the  "Fable"  have  been  singled  out  as 
inspirations  for  the  free  verse  movement.^ 

Emerson’s  general  indifference  to  the  pleasing  effects  of 
style,  his  distrust  of  the  artificially  lyrical  and  rhetorical, 
and  his  defective  ear  combined  to  deprive  his  poetry  of  the 
necessary  lyric  quality.  And  this  unfortunately  at  such  key 
points  in  a poem  as  the  last  word  in  "Thought,”  where  "Deity" 
(attempted  secondary  accent)  mutes  by  failing  to  rhyme  with 
"die.”  In  general,  his  poetry  does  not  reach  the  tonal  form 


lvreymborg,  ibid.,  77. 
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required  to  carry  the  feeling,  idea,  and  attitude.  T-Tis  poetry 
strives  toward  adequate  organic  form  without  reaching  the  sound 
surface.  Although  he  recognized  the  integrative  function  of  a 
felt  tone  in  a poem,  he  was  unable  or  unwilling  to  achieve  the 
full  tonality  of  effect.  But  out  of  the  depth  of  genirtne  feel- 
ing and  distillation  there  arises  a deeper  tone  that  pervades 
the  entire  poem,  an  effect  similar  to  Poe’s  ’’total  impression1' 
or  harmony.  In  Emerson’s  own  words: 

'i'he  authentic  mark  of  a new  poem  QsJ  the  uncontrollable 
interior  impulse ..  .which  is  unanalysable. ...  and  which  is 
felt  in  the  pervad ing  tone,  rather  than  in  brilliant 
parts  or  lines;  as  if  the  sound  of  a bell,  or  a certain 
cadence  expressed  in  a low  whistle  or  booming,  or  humming, 
to  which  the  poet  first  timed  his  step,  as  he  looked  at 
the  sunset,  or  thought,  was  the  incipient  form  of  the 
piece,  and  was  regnant  through  the  whole. - 

In  this  sense,  Emerson’s  poems  have  tone,  the  tone  of  organic, 

oracular  character  determined  from  within  by  the  sincerity  and 

depth  of  inspiration.  7-Tis  poetry  is  the  art  of  inspiration 

a t-T  c r 

rather  than  the  4-e-raft  of  a-g-t. 


j^Crfryfcboy- 
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f • Summary  evaluation 


Whereas  Poe  worked  for  the  re-establishment  of  poetry  as 
an  oral  art  of  sound  at  the  service  of  the  symbolic  function, 
Emerson  sought  to  use  poetry  as  a spiritual  realization  of 
experience  by  working  outward  from  the  inner  symbolic  core  of 
thought.  In  his  theory  and  practice  the  functional  primacy  of 
meaning  took  precedence  over  melody,  tone,  and  harmony.  Meter 
was  his  only  concession  to  the  rhetorical  tradition. 

fhe  radical  significance  of  Emerson’s  re-orientation  of 
poetry  can  be  fully  appreciated  only  in  terms  of  the  poetic 
function,  redefining  the  nature  of  creative  thought  as  a 
fluid  process  of  intuitive  realization,  Emerson  conceived  poetry 
as  artistic  form  organically  realized  from  within.  ftnsx&fs  Al- 
though Emerson  put  more  emphasis  on  the  incubation  phase  - the 
organic  enrichment  of  the  loam  of  intellective  insight,-  for  him 
poetry  was  an  intuitive  “expression"  in  the  Orocean  sense.  The 
super- rational  character  of  poetic  experience  represents  the 
psychological  basis  of  Emerson’s  artistic  transcendentalism. 
Offering  the  reader  the  experience  of  participative  discovery 
and  presupposing  the  ability  of  intuitive  realization  as  a 
selective  function  of  experience  and  perspective,  Emerson's 
transcendental  method  (as  opposed  to  mystical  Transcenden- 
talism) gave  to  literature  a mature  esthetic  of  indirection 
and  symbolism.  In  his  poetics  the  rhetorical  tradition  was 
superseded  by  the  artistic  function.  The  method  of  ganerality 
and  abstraction  - characteristic  of  the  neo-classical  attempt 
to  achieve  universality  through  rational  means  - sought  to 
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transcend  the  local,  the  peculiar,  and  the  personal.  In  con- 
trast, Emerson, d is trust ing  the  rhetoric  of  abstraction  and 
poetic  diction,  stressed  the  functional  necessity  of  rich 
sensory  experience  (the  "dark  wet  soil")  both  as  stimulus  and 
directive  discipline  to  the  poetic  imagination.  Beneath  every 
natural  fact  lay  hidden  potential  spiritual  truths  realizable 
by  the  poet's  insight.  Where  logic  and  rhetoric  could  not 
penetrate,  the  poetic  imagination  Plumbed  the  way  of  life  by 
interpolation  ("dotting  a fragmentary  curve"),  distillation, 
and  implication.  Only  when  poetry  ceased  to  be  determined 
from  without  by  the  rhetorical  manipulation  of  language  could 
there  be  freedom  for  realization  from  within.  Given  such 
freedom,  the  transcendental  method  attempted  to  stimulate 
the  intuitive  imagination  to  a realization  of  the  intended 
meaning,  without  communicating  the  idea  itself. 

In  order  to  fire  the  spark  of  artistic  realization,  the 
poet  works  by  distillation  and  symbolism.  By  abandoning  the 
logical  structure  and  rhetorical  style  of  Bryant's  silent  po- 
etry, Emerson  was  able  to  achieve  an  imagistic  line-economy, 
a plastic  syntax,  and  a relative  freedom  from  metrical  regu- 
larity. The  lack  of  lyrical  quality  and  tone,  the  product 
of  a deep  distrust  of  the  artificially  lyrical  and  rhetorical, 
was  compensated  somewhat  by  emphasis  on  the  pervading  under- 
tone by  which  a poem  rings  true  to  the  authentic  function. 

In  his  theory  of  the  creative  symbol,  furthermore,  Emerson 
clarified  and  extended  the  poetic  function;  in  fact,  he  was 
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the  first  to  examine  the  artistic  as  well  as  the  philosophic 
function  of  the  symbol.  Central  to  his  philosophy  of 
experience  and  his  transcendental  method,  the  creative  symbol 
is  determined  from  within  by  the  artist’s  perspective  and  by 
the  spontaneous,  intuitive  process  of  imaginative  realization. 
The  chief  value  of  the  symbol  is  its  power  of  indirection,  by 
which  the  artistic  function  of  poetry  is  realized.  In  later 
poets  - notably  Whitman,  and  Emily  Dickinson  - and  in  the 
New  Poets,  Emerson’s  transcendental  conception  of  the  symbol 
bore  fruit  by  an  enrichment  of  the  poetic  function  that  has 

not  been  excelled  by  any  other  literature. 

Emersonian 

Among  the/determinants  of  realization,  the  perspective 
of  the  poet  is  the  most  important,  for  as  a channel  or 
lens  it  enables  the  0ver-3oul  to  express  itself  through  the 
spirit  of  man,  and  as  an  angle  or  direction  of  intellective 
vision  it  predetermines  the  range  of  potential  realization. 
Because  the  organic  harmony  of  perspective  emerges  cumulative- 
ly as  an  integration  of  related  realizations,  it  is  not 
static  and  fixed,  but  a constantly  expanding  growth  or  ’’meta- 
morphosis" illuminating  past  and  present  experience.  In 
the  poetic  experience  this  perspective  acts  like  a lightning 
rod  through  which  the  enic  truth  of  the  way  of  life  is 
channeled  into  the  concrete  symbolism  of  the  "dark  wet  soil." 

In  Emerson  there  is  also  a significant  relation  between 
the  aforementioned  aspects  of  his  poetry  and  his  philosophic 
perspective.  His  belief  in  the  experiential  present  was  not 
only  a source  of  vitalism  and  optimism,  but  saved  him  from 
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the  pitfalls  of  doctrinaire  Transcendentalism,  the  dialectics 
of  theology  and  metaphysics,  and  the  naivete  of  romanticism. 

From  this  belief  and  his  "acceptance  of  life"  developed  a 
modern  concept  of interpenetration  as  the  dynamic  con- 
text of  artistic  experience.  Art  as  experience  was  for  Emerson, 
as  it  was  for  Dewey,  a natural  outgrowth  of  a philosophy  of 
experience.  Organic  products  of  this  philosophy  were  Emerson's 
natural  history  of  the  intellect,  his  conception  of  poetry 
a s a function  of  the  predetermining  harmony  of  the  individual, 
his  artistic  transcendentalism,  symbolism,  and  distillation. 

His  definition  of  the  poetic  function  was  also  determined  by 
a monistic  philosopny  of  flux  and  evolution  that  conceived 
reality  as  process.  These  philosophical  elements,  first 
appearing  in  the  deistic  Nature-ism  o£  Freneau,  are  expanded 
by  Emerson  and  Whitman  into  a full-fledged,  though  not  system- 
atic, philosophy  of  American  experience.  As  a formulation 
of  the  most  distinctive  values  in  the  American  cultural 
pattern,  Emersonianism  represents  the  first  rounded  and 
mature  crystallization  of  the  Zeitgeist;  as  a definition  of 
the  artistic  function  within  that  democratic  pattern, 

Emerson's  poetics  represents  the  first  wholly  conscious  ex- 
pansion of  the  democratic  function  of  poetry.  Poetry  will 
no  longer  be  written  by  the  rules  of  aristocratic  craft,  am 
exclusive,  "arty"  possession  of  the  few;  instead  it  will 
find  its  insniration  inside  the  experience  that  is  potentially 
common  to  all  men  and  take  form  in  a plastic,  vital,  real- 
istic language  that  fires  man's  heart  and  "drowsy  genius" 
to  full  realization. 
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3.  WAIT  WHITMAN  (1819-1892; 


a.  Philosophic  perspective 

Among  the  swiftly  flowing  currents  and  cross-currents 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  central  channel  of  Emersonian- 
ism  ran  deep.  In  Emily  hickfenson's  poetry  it  cut  its  select- 
ive, incisive  course  through  sandstone  and  flint;  in  whitman' 
prose  and  verse  it  spread  out  expansively  across  the  lowlands 
It  pushed  its  way  against  the  prevailing  currents  of  popular 
taste — against  commercialism,  imperialism,  materialism,  and 
over-ref inement.^-  With  the  weight  of  Emerson’s  letter  of 
praise  and  of  his  own  strong  convictions  behind  him,  Whitman 
bore  onward  against  the  whirls  and  eddies  of  public  indiffer- 
ence and  disfavor  to  become  "the  foremost  spokesman  of  the 

p 

national  soul." 

A nineteenth-century  rebel,  Whitman  was  also  a modern. 
Conscious  of  his  modernism  ("The  Modern  Man  I sina-"3)  he 
traced  the  ferment  of  his  century  to  the  Elizabethan  Age,  the 

4 

age  of  Erancis  Bacon  and  Shakespeare.  A disciple  of  Emerson 
Whitman  developed  a perspective  almost  identical  with  Emerson 

pH.  a.  Ganby,  Walt  Whitman,  329. 

J:H.  Wells,  The  American  VTay  of  Poetry,  29. 

-"One's  Self  I sing.y' 

^"Backward  Glances,"  n. 

Whitman  read  a good  deal  of  Emerson.  All  in  all  he  met  and 
talked  with  him  at  least  twenty  times. 

°In  later  years  he  pretended  not  to  be  indebted  to  him. 

Cf.  Canby,  120. 
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(1 ) Non- c onf  orm i t y 

In  Whitman,  as  in  Emerson,  non-conformity  assumed  the 
force  of  necessity.  His  precept  was  "re-examine  all  you  have 
been  told  at  school  or  church  or  in  any  book.."1 * *  The  truly 
religious  person  is  independent  of  churches,  creeds,  and  ser- 

p 

mons;  he  shuns  "fossil  theology”  and  the  fanaticism  of  ”ab- 
street  religion”;  he  is  not  plagued  by  "delusion  of  hell  or 
the  necessity  of  hell."4 5 * 7  In  place  of  orthodox  supernatural ism, 
he  develops  a faith  in  "the  divine  average";  in  "fervid  com- 
radeship" as  a spiritual  force;0  in  the  law  of  the  spirit; G 
in  transcendental  interpene traticn  with  nature;  in  science 
"clearing  the  way  for  a religion"  not  dominated  by  ignorance, 

n 

superstition,  and  theology;  in  "a  new  world  of  democratic 
sociology  and  imaginative  literature."® 


1?reface.  TJnless  otherwise  indicated,  "Preface"  refers  to  the 
1855  Preface  to  The  leaves  of  Grass. 

^Walt  Whitman:  Specimen  Days,  Democratic  Vistas,  and  other 

Prose,  ed.  by  Louise  Pound,  N.Y.  Doubleday,  Doran  & Co.,  1935, 
p.  311.  Subsequent  citations  from  Whitman's  prose,  except 
the  prefaces,  are  based  on  this  source. 

^"Democratic  Vistas,"  319n.  Hereafter  "Democratic  Vistas"  will 
be  abbreviated  DV. 

^Preface. 

5DV,  31 7n. 

£See  above,  p.<©  AnjL  p. 034. 

7DV,  321n.  r 

®"Poetry  To-Day  in  America,"  333. 
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The  positive  tonic  of  Whitman's  break  with  the  dead 
past  and  the  conforming  present  applied  to  social  and  artistic 
values  as  much  as  to  religious  ones.  Whitman  was  pragmatist 
enough  to  realize  that  sentimental  adherence  to  tradition,  dogma 
and  forms  stood  as  a barrier  to  truly  human  values  in  every 
area  of  experience.  The  practical  and  functional  value  of 
dissent  Whitman  was  quick  to  recognize:  reformers  and  revolu- 

tionists were  indispensable  to  counteract  the  "fossilism"  of 
human  institutions . ^ 

( 2 ) Respect  for  the  vital  past;  democracy  as  evolution. 

But,  in  his  break  with  the  past.  Whitman  did  not  go 
whole  hog  as  the  doctrinaire  rebel  would.  The  past,  the  vital, 
realizable  past,  commanded  respect  in  its  historical  context. 
Although,  to  be  sure,  man’s  ’’best  authority”  resides  in  his 
own  soul,^  to  the  poet  ’’other  continents  arrive  as  contribu- 
tions... he  gives  them  receptions  for  their  sake  and  his  own 
sake.”  "America  does  not  repel  the  past. .. accepts  the  lesson 
with  calmness.”^  America  is  ’’the  deliberate  culmination  and 
result  of  all  the  past.”5  The  poet  "says  to  the  past,  Rise 
and  walk  before  me  that  I may  realize  you."^  In  order  to  re- 
alize the  meaning  of  the  past  and  anticipate  the  future  - 

*DV,  283.  Cf.  Ibid.,  227,  288. 

^Preface.  ^Preface. 

^Preface.  Cf.  ”As  I Sat  Alone  by  Blue  Ontario’s  Shore , "11. 51- 61. 
"Poetry  Today,”  Ibid.,  349n.  Cf.  the  tribute  to  the  civilisa- 
tion of  the  Orient  in  "A  Broadway  Pageant,”  sec.  1-4;  and 
the  opening  lines  of  "Passage  to  India,"  especially: 

The  past.’  the  infinite  greatness  of  the  past.' 

Tor  what  is  the  present,  after  all,  but  a growth  out 
of  the  past? 

^Preface 
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we  must  reconstruct 


both  in  the  synthesis  of  the  present1  - 
and  adapt  the  past  to  the  present  and  the  future.2  The  past 
must  be  used  not  as  a model  but  as  a source  of  comparison, 
warning,  and  insight  for  the  present. ^ 

Not  being  an  analytical  philosopher,  Whitman  found  in 
his  own  experience  as  well  as  in  history  evidence  of  what 
has  been  called  "unity  of  evolutionary  democratic  experience.” 
He  regarded  himself  as  an  “evolutionist,"  believing  in  the 
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inevitability  of  evolutionary  facts,  purposes,  and  forms; 
in  the  potential  goodness  and  perfectibility  of  man;  in 
evolutionary  progress.* * * 6  Whitman's  conception  of  democracy 
as  an  emergent  reality  recalls  Emerson's  belief  in  the  sure, 
organic  betterment  of  society  and  his  opposition  to  short- 
term Reform,  occasional  charity,  and  the  like.  The  processes 
of  the  physical  universe  itself,  molecular  and  nebular, 
visible  and  invisible,  undergo  constant  change.  Nature  is 

7 

change. 

If,  therefore,  Whitman,  like  Emerson,  was  a preacher  of 
the  potential  rather  than  a historian  of  the  present, 8 it 
was  not  in  any  shallow,  sentimental  sense.  The  clarification 
of  the  potentialities  of  the  future  was  disciplined  by  a 
respect  for  the  vital  past,  a high  regard  for  the  living 
present,  a pragmatic  optimism,  and  prophetic  insight. 

^Preface  2DV,  303. 

pV,  329.  Cf.  338,  349-350. 

^Canby's  terra,  336.  ^"Backward  Glances.” 

6Cf.  "Song  of  Myself,"  section  44,  lines  1143  ff;  section 
45,  lines  1180  ff;  "With  Antecedents”;  "Song  of  the  Universal 
'"Specimen  Days,  252.  6Canby,  341. 
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( 3 ) Outimism,  belief  in  progress 
Whitman's  optimism  rested  upon  the  ideal  qualities, 
actual  and  potential,  of  the  average  man.  "Faith. .. pervades 
the  common  people  and  preserves  them. ..they  never  give  up 
believing  and  expecting  and  trusting."1  'That  faith  was  the 
source  of  Whitman's  "Good-Cheer,  Content,  Hope."2  Regarding 
himself  as  a nersonal  symbol  of  the  ideal,  self-reliant  man, 
he  felt  within  himself,  in  his  own  spiritual  resources,  a 
tonic  inspiration  for  the  ailing,  the  despairing,  the  dying; 

0 despairer,  here  is  my  neck; 

By  God.'  you  shall  not  go  down.'  Hang  your 
whole  weight  on  me.3 

Caustic  and  bitter  though  he  was  at  times  over  the  corrupt 
and  decadent  trends  of  his  time,  he  never  doubted  the  eventu- 
al realization  of  the  democratic  dream.  He  saw  in  democracy 
an  integral  fruition  of  history,  which  when  it  became  "the 
source  and  test"  of  civilization  would  bring  about  na  new 
earth  and  a new  man."4  This  ideal  democracy  to  be  realized 
in  the  future  was  "announced"  in  "So  Long,"  a vigorous  af- 
firmation of  the  ideal  promise  of  America. 

Whitman  the  poet  became  the  prophet  of  the  ideal  pos- 
sibilities of  America  because  to  him  America  was  prophetic 
of  the  future.  Whitman  always  invoked  that  future5.  It  was 
the  function  of  the  noet,  he  felt,  to  project  himself  centu- 
ries ahead,6  as  he  himself  did  in  "Crossing  Brooklyn  Ferry."7 

I ? 

Preface  ^"Baokward  Glances." 

5"Song  of  Myself,"  section  40.  Cf.  "To  a Foil'd  Re volutionaire " 
4DV,  291.  '^Preface,  1876.  Cf.  "I  am  the  bard  of  the  future" 

- ("Poets  to  Come.") 

^Preface  Especially  sections  2,  3,  5,  9. 
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Belief  I sing  - and  Preparation; 

As  Life  and  Nature  are  not  great  with  reference 
to  the  Present  only, 

But  greater  still  from  what  is  yet  to  come, 

Cut  of  that  formula  for  Thee  I sing.1 

It  was  the  poet’s  function  not  only  "To  limn,  with  absolute 

faith,  the  mighty  living  present”  but  also  ”to  formulate  the 

Modern...  to  recast  Poems,  Churches,  Art,”  to  define  ’’the  real 

real,”  the  "New,  indeed  new,  Spiritual  World”  - ”The  Future 

only  holds  thee,  and  can  hold  thee."2 

(4)  Vital  experientialism 

But  inasmuch  as  Whitman's  conception  of  the  prophetic 
function  of  the  Poet  has  been  the  ground  for  attributing  to 
him  "the  source  error”  of  modern  literature,3  Whitman’s  be- 
lief in  present  experience  deserves  mention.  Certainly  no 
writer  had  a more  Emersonian  regard  for  the  full  reality  of 
human  experience.  As  ’the  caresser  of  life,’  he  "sank  into 
experience  joyously  like  a strong  swimmer  idling  in  the  salt 
waves,"  says  Parrington.4 

There  was  never  any  More  inception  than  there  is  now, 

Nor  any  more  youth  or  age  than  there  is  now, 

And  will  never  be  any  more  perfection  than  there  is  now, 
Nor  any  more  heaven  or  hell  than  there  is  now... 

All  his  life,  and  especially  in  the  1840* s,  he  was  the  ab- 
sorber of  life  in  its  teeming,  sentient  fullness.  No  life 

f • 

is  better  than  the  life  of  this  body  and  this  earth. 

In  the  Leaves  whitman  proposed  to  make  ”a  type-portrait 
of  a living,  active,  worldly,  healthy  personality,  — joyful 

i'One  Song,  America,  Before  I $o”  (1872).  5,’Song  of  Myself" 

3" As  a Strong  Bird  on  Pinions  Free”  (1872).  6"0n  the  Beach 

/Cf.  Bernard  de  voto  in  The  Literary  Fallacy.  at  Night  Alone" 
Main  Currents  in  American  Thought,  II,  70. 
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and  potent"-*-  - fit  for  America's  "athletic  democracy."^  His 
insistence  on  vitalism  was  partly  a reflection  of  the  pagan- 
ism of  the  1850's, ^ partly  the  expression  of  Whitman T s own 
vital  and  magnetic  personality.  Kightly  understood,  in  the 
context  of  his  purpose  and  his  transcendentalism,  this  em- 
phasis on  dynamic  physical  experience  can  be  appreciated  as 
the  necessary  emotional  source  of  heightened  spiritual  aware- 
ness. "One  Hour  to  Madness  and  Joy,"  for  example,  expresses 
a yearning  for  the  ecstasy  ("mystic  deliria")  of  the  utmost 
freedom  of  self-realization  ("my  inebriate  soul").  "Give 
Me  the  Splendid  Silent  Sun"  glorifies  the  intensity  and 
beauty  of  nature  ("0  Mature,  your  primal  sanities")  and  human 
nature  ("give  me  the  streets  of  Manhattan.'")  Only  a life 
intense,  full,  and  varied  is  worthy  of  the  self-reliant  spir- 

4 

it  that  faces  and  masters  the  rage  and  whirl  of  nature. 

Although  he  felt  that  Leaves  of  Grass,  in  the  last  analysis, 
was  "thoroughly  spiritualized  everywhere,"  "from  the  very  sub- 
jects the  direct  effect  is  a sense  of  the  life,  as  it  should 

" 5 

be,  of  flesh  and  blood,  and  physical  urge,  and  animalism." 

For  Whitman,  harmonious  interpenetration  with  nature  is 
a tonic,  a discipline,  a source  of  "restoration  and  vitality."* * * * * 6 

^Preface,  1876. 

"To  Foreign  Lands". 

];?arrington,  ibid.,  74-75. 

Preface.  Cf.  "Me  Imperturbe,"  "»»e  Two--How  Long  We  Were  Fool'd" 

fPreface,  1876. 

6DV,  261. 
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The  new,  American  character  shall  "directly  he  vitalized  by 
the  perennial  influences  of  Nature  at  first  hand,  and  the 
old  heroic  stamina  of  Nature,  the  stong  air  of  prairie  or 
mountain,  the  dash  of  the  briny  sea,  the  primary  antiseptics. 
Nature,  the  Open  Road,  becomes  the  test  of  true  thoughts,  the 
context  of  heroic  deeds,  the  source  of  realization,  and 
comradeship. ^ 

Now  I see  the  secret  of  the  making  of  the  best  persons, 
It  is  to  grow  in  the  open  air,  and  to  eat  and  sleep  with 

the  earth. 2 

( 5 ) Belief  in  the  natural  man;  democratic  humanism. 
Akin  to  this  belief  in  nature  was  Whitman rs  emphasis  on 
natural  man. 

Walt  Whitman  am  I,  a Kosmos,  of  mighty  Manhattan  the  son 
Turbulent,  fleshy  and  sensual,  eating,  drinking  and 

breed ing; 3 

The  danger  of  "refinement  and  delicatesse"  needed  to  be  off- 
set by  "a  little  healthy  rudeness,  savage  virtue,  .justifica- 
tion of  what  one  has  in  one’s  self;"^  "the  idea  of  Caste," 
"glibness,  verbal  intellect"  was  to  be  opposed  by  a "science" 
of  "healthy  average  personalism* M 5 In  the  last  analysis,  the 
average  man  only  is  important: 

He's  got  it  all... not  only  the  cruel,  beastly,  hoggish, 
cheating,  bedbug  qualities,  but  also  the  spiritual  - 
the  noble  - the  high-born. ° 

His  democratic  faith  in  the  masses  was  justified  by  the  Civil 


"Song  of  the  Open  Road,"  sections  4,  5,  6. 

^Ibid . , section  6.  . 

"Song  of  Myself."  Cf.  "My  Native  Moments."  4DV,  295. 
jjDV,  295-6. 

6?arrington,  ibid.,  83,  quoting  from  Traubel, 

I,  174. 
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War  heroism  of  the  "unknown  rank  and  file";  this  was  "the 
plentifully-supplied , last-needed  proof  of  democracy. Such 
was  his  deep  faith  in  the  average  man,  the  taproot  of 
Whitman's  social  democracy. 

In  Whitman's  America  there  was  no  place  for  European 
class  distinctions  - the  genteel  refiners  notwith stand ing2 *  - 
or  for  specious  European  "Qulture. Although  never  really 
accepted  by  "the  merely  educated  classes",4  the  common  people 
are  optimistic,  idealistic,  courageous,  as  the  Civil  War 
proved.5  Having  rejected  the  heroes  and  hero-worship  of  the 
Old  World,  the  new,  American  man  was  to  discover  in  every  man 
a hero.  The  Lincoln  of  "When  Lilacs  Last  in  the  Dooryard 
Bloom'd"  represented  not  the  classically  heroic  figure  but  a 
common  man  made  great  and  noble  by  virtue  of  his  natural 
humaneness.  Creatness  in  America  was  no  miracle. 


How  if  a thousand  perfect  men  were  to  appear,  it  would 
not  amaze  me; 

Now  if  a thousand  beautiful  forms  of  women  appear'd,  it 
would  not  astonish  me.6 


The  wonder  is,  always  and  always, 
mean  man  or  an  infidel.’'’ 


how  there  can  be  a 


These  lines  echo  Emerson's  idea  of  every  man  a Christ,  a 
thought  more  specifically  imaged  in  Whitman's  description 
of  the  face  of  a young  man  among  the  Civil  War  dead  - 


1 7 

^DV,  277,  279.  2See  Canby,  280.  "Song  of  Myself" 

^DV,  296.  4DV,  276.  1*  47l‘ 

5It  should  be  noted,  as  Canby  points  out,  that  the  "masses" 
exalted  by  Whitman  were  not  the  underprivileged  proletariat 
of  the  slums  and  cities,  but  the  craftsmen,  the  mechanic, 
the  tradesman,  the  farmer,  the  sailor,  (Cf.  Canby  p.  33,  71) 

- what  Whitman  himself  called  "the  native-born  middle  class 
population. . the  average  of  farmers  and  mechanics  everywhere  - 
the  real,  though  latent  and  silent  bulk  of  America."  (Poetry 
today  in  America,  349)  6"Song  of  the  Open  Hoad"  11.  70-71. 
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Young  man,  I think  I know  you  - I think  this  face  of 
yours  is  the  face  of  the  Christ  himself. 1 

( 6 ) Ideal  democracy 

The  social  democracy  that  Whitman  imagined  as  evolving  out 
of  political  liberty  and  democracy  was  not  an  accomplished 
fact.  It  was  the  American  dream,  the  ideal  America  that 
would  emerge  out  of  the  American  experience.  In  actuality, 
the  America  of  1856  or  1860  or  1870  was  in  many  ways  a fail- 
ure as  a social  democracy.  It  was,  as  both  Emerson  and 
Whitman  described  it,  shot  through  with  greed,  dishonesty, 
corruption,  snobbery,  feudalism,  and  hypocrisy.  Yet,  in 
1881,  ten  years  after  Democratic  Vistas,  he  was  still  op- 
timistic over  the  fact  that  although  we  Americans  are  "the 
most  materialistic  and  money-making  people  ever  known... we 
are  the  most  emotional,  spiritualistic,  and  poetry- loving 
people  also. All  his  life  he  remained  a believer  in  the 
potentialities  of  the  American  way  of  life. 

Within  that  way  of  life,  the  "mission  of  Poets,"  of 
the  bards  to  come,  is  to  foster  the  "great  Idea"  of  democrat- 
ic union,  of  a people  bound  together  by  moral  and  spiritual 
purpose.* * * 4  The  integration  of  the  States  into  a "transcenden- 
tal union"  out  of  the  unconscious  national  will  in  the  peoule 

5 

would  fulfill  the  moral  destiny  of  the  United  States. 

p"A  Sight  in  Camp  at  Day- Break  Orey  and  Dim." 

Cf.  DV,  269-272,  286-7,  327. 

3"Poetry  Today,"  344. 

40n  occasion  this  could  be  a militant  cause  (the  Old  Cause), 
symbolized  by  a sword-shaped  pennant.  "Song  of  the  Banner 
at  Daybreak."  Cf.  "the  warlike  flag  of  the  great  Idea", 
"Marches  Now,"  section  11.  ^"Poetry  Today,"  348-9n. 
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This  ideal  destiny  is  more  than  material  properity,  practi- 
cality, and  thrift;1  it  is  the  Cause  for  which  the  Civil  War 
was  fought:  the  equality,  ind ividuality  and  fusion  of  the 

p 

States.  The  Civil  War  crystallized  Whitman’s  convictions 
about  the  people,  about  democracy.  Although  he  had  experi- 
enced through  travel,  work,  friendship,  and  correspondence 
many  of  the  aspects  of  the  nation,  the  Civil  War  became  ’’the 
grandest  and  most  encouraging  spectacle  yet  vouchsafed  in 
any  age,  old  or  new,  to  political  progress  and  democracy. ”3 
The  major  experience  of  his  time,  it  was  the  center  and 
source  of  the  Leaves : 

(As  a wheel  turns  on  its  axle,  so  I find  my  chants 
turning  finally  on  the  war; )* * 4 * 6 

But  if  Whitman  was  not  a sectionalist , neither  was  he 
a nationalist  in  the  narrow  sense.  "..he  is  the  pivot  in 
American  history  on  which  we  swing  from  the  sectional  and 
the  provincial  to  the  national  and  continental  in  our  liter- 
ature."^ America  represents  not  only  the  ideal  integration 
of  folk  regionalisms  into  a fused  national  whole;  it  also 
symbolizes  the  integration  of  nations,  the  promise  of  world 
democracy. ® 

I would  inaugurate  for  America,  for  this  nurpose,  new 
formulas-- international  poems... the  time  has  come  to 
enfold  the  world.7 


?3ee  "Song  of  the  Banner  at  Daybreak." 

^Cf.  "Starting  from  Paumanok,"  lines  84-90;  "Our  Old  Peuillage 

'^Specimen  Days,  23.  ^ "Marches  Now,"  sec.  22.  Cf.  "Backward 

^anby,  4.  Glances." 

6"Poetry  Today,"  344.  7Ibid.,  345. 
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In  "This  Moment,  Yearning  and  Thoughtful"  and  in  "The  Base  of 
all  Metaphysics,"  this  ideal  internationalism  extends  his 
idea  of  Comradeship  - “a  vaster,  saner,  more  surrounding 
Comradeship,  uniting  closer  and  closer  not  only  the  American 
States,  hut  all  nations,  and  all  humanity."-1-  In  "Passage  to 
India,"  the  Hegelian  evolution  of  mankind,  symbolized  by  materi- 
al progress,  points  to  a destined  brotherhood  of  man,  in  which 
the  world  shall  be  One  World  spiritually  as  well  as  economical- 
ly and  politically*  In  "Salut  au  Monde,"  the  global  sweep  of 
poetic  vision  takes  in  all  lands,  peoples,  nationalities,  and 
raees  in  a salute  of  fellowship  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
earth. 

( 7 ) Ideal  Individualism 

As  the  poet  of  an  ideal,  symbolical  America,  Whitman 
exalted  the  ideal  of  individualism.  "Chanter  of  Personality... 

I project  the  ideal  man."*’  To  complement  the  Culture  of  the 
Old  World  he  projected  "the  all-varied,  all-permitting,  all- 

'7, 

free  theorem  of  ind ividuality. . . a towering  selfhood."  The 
"Song  of  the  Redwood  Tree"  chants  the  ideal  democratic  man, 

"a  superber  Race,"  "the  new  Culminating  Man,"  worthy  of  "the 
Empire  Hew,"  where  he  can  "heed  himself,  unfold  himself." 

Here  is  "The  New  Society  at  last,  proportionate  to  Nature," 

"the  promise  of  thousands  of  years". .. "the  true  America." 

But  this  new  American  Personality  would  result  not  solely  from 
his  new  environment  but  "especially  where  and  when. ...he  fully 

2h 
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realizes  the  conscience,  the  spiritual,  the  divine  faculty. "1 

Every  person  is  potentially  divine,  self-reliant,  good  and 
2 

beautiful. 

Individuality,  personalism,  "the  pride  and  centripetal 

isolation  of  a human  being  in  himself*,"* 3  is  a principle  both 

indispensable  and  opposite  to  democracy.  It  is  "the  great 

4 

pride  of  man  in  himself"  that  stands  opposed  to  the  leveling 
and  conforming  tendencies  of  democracy,5 *  even  as  the  true 
inner  self  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  gay,  social  self. 

At  the  same  time  the  right  to  individual  excellence  is  indis- 
pensable to  democracy:  otherwise  there  can  be  no  emergence 

of  ideal  individuals  out  of  the  masses.  The  "great  Idea"  is 
"the  idea  of  perfect  and  free  individuals"’7. ...  "The  American 
compact  is  altogether  with  individuals."®  It  was  this  "fluid 
philosopny  of  self-development"  that  gave  unity  to  the  heaves. 

One  element  in  Whitman's  sniritual  individualism  is 
spiritual  self-reliance: 

Something  a man  is. .. standing  apart  from  all  else,  divine 
in  his  own  right  and  a woman  in  hers,  sole  and  untouch- 
able by  any  canons  of  authority,  or  any  rule  derived 
from  precedent,  state-safety,  the  acts  of  legislatures , 
or  even  from  what  is  called  religion,  modesty,  or  art. 

The  radiation  of  this  truth  is  the  key  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant doings  of  our  immediately  oreceding  three 
centuries,  and  has  been  the  political  genesis  and  life 

of  America. 10 


^Preface,  1876.  ^Uf.  "To  fou"  (1856). 

3hV,  292.  4"To  a Historian." 

®Cf.  DV,  295.  $see  "Song  of  the  Open  Koad, 

gl.arches  Now  the  War  is  Over,"  sec.  10,  11.  section  15. 

plbid. , section  15. 

*Canby,  337.  1C>DV,  274. 
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This  divinity  in  man  is  what  defines  his  destiny.  In  fact, 

"all  that  a nerson  does,  says,  thinks,  is  of  consequence"  for 
it  "affects  him  or  her  onward  afterward  through  the  indirect 
life-time. 1,1  According  to  this  inner-disciplined , responsible 
individualism  man  is  "a  strong  being"  in  his  own  right,  weak- 
ened and  deprived  of  full  human  stature  by  money-making,  re- 
spectability, theology,  schooling,  traditions,  society,  non- 
conformity to  these  forces  or  "outside  authority"  is  therefore 
necessary  to  give  "the  precedence  to  inside  authority. The 
right  of  self-determination  requires  that  the  ino.  ividual, 
properly  trained,  be  a law  unto  himself.^  In  this  respect, 

4 

every  man  must  be  his  own  priest.  Conscience  defines  the 
standard  of  discipline  from  within,  and  to  Whitman  conscience 
means  "moral  conscientiousness, " a sense  of  '‘intense  moral 
right"  that  comes  from  insight  into  spiritual  values.  The 
authority  of  individual  consciousness  is  the  law  and  discipline 

A 

of  democracy;  it  is  the  superior  lav;,  the  law  of  the  spirit. 
Under  this  inner  law  the  individual  stancs  independent  of 
churches  and  creeds.  In  fact,  not  until  "the  identified  soul" 
has  "extricated  itself  entirely  from  the  churches"  can  it 
really  confront  Keligion  and  positively  bring  forth  "the 
spirituality  of  religion."* * * * * 7  Elsewhere  this  inner  authority 

^"Manhattan' s Streets  I Saunter'd,  Pondering."  Cf.  Preface. 

"Song  of  the  Broad-Axe,"  section  5. 

^DV,  275.  Cf.  "Song  of  the  Broad-Axe,"  section  5,  and  "For 

Him  I Sing. " ^Cf.  Preface. 

£DV,  318.  6Dv,  281. 

7DV,  299. 
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is  described  as  "the  latent  eternal  intuitional  sense... sine 
qua  non  to  democracy."* 1  Here,  in  the  right  to  individual  in- 
terpretation, the  right  to  self-realization  through  insight, 

lies  the  kernel  of  Whitman's  spiritual  democracy,  his  relig- 
2 

ious  humanism,  and  his  political  liberalism. 

( 8 ) Spiritual  Democracy 

In  matters  of  the  spirit  Whitman  was  a democrat  for  whom 
the  "indwelling  God"  was  a reality  of  insight  and  belief.  In 
his  Preface  he  had  written  "It  is  also  not  consistent  with 
the  reality  of  the  soul  to  admit  that  there  is  anything  in  the 
known  universe  more  divine  than  men  and  women."  In  "Song  of 
Myself"  his  humanism  was  apparent  in  his  praise  of  the  God- 
like qualities  of  the  common  man,  in  his  preference  for  human 
over  divine  revelation  ("the  supernatural  of  no  account").3 
Sections  4 and  5 of  the  "Song  of  Occupations"  echo  the  belief 
that  human  purposes  and  values  are  the  origin  and  measure 
of  institutions,  doctrines,  civilizations.  Note  especially 
the  lines: 

We  consider  bible  and  religions  divine — I do  not  say  thyy 
are  not  divine; 

I say  they  have  all  grown  out  of  you,  and  may  grow  out 
of  you  still; 

It  is  not  they  who  give  the  life-- it  is  you  who  give 
the  life; 

In  such  a religion  of  experience,  spiritual  values  inhere  in 
all  life,  give  significance  to  all  life.* 

One  of  the  strongest  forces  making  for  spiritual  and 
ideal  democracy  is  comradeship,  "the  dear  love  of  comrades", 

^DV,  325.  2Cf . pp-  u 

^Section  41.  ^''Starting  from  Paumanock,"  section  8. 

I Near  It  Was  Charged  Against  Me." 
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"the  intense  and  loving  comradeship,  the  personal  and  passion- 
ate attachment  of  man  to  man"  which  is  "the  most  substantial 
hope  and  safety  of  the  future  of  these  States."'1'  The  heaves, 
especially  the  Calamus  section,  Whitman  said  he  intended  as 
an  expression  of  "this  universal  democratic  comradeship," 

"the  beautiful  and  sane  affection  of  man  for  man.  Without 
this  fraternal  love,  this  emotional  freedom,  the  stream  of 
democratic  experience  could  not  run  deep  enough  to  provide 
a common  spiritual  base,  a common  faith.  The  identification 
of  "the  love  of  comrades"  with  his  own  artistic  purpose  and 
the  development  and  destiny  of  Democracy  is  the  theme  of  "For 
You  0 Democracy."  In  "Starting  from  Paumanock"  Whitman  de- 
scribes himself  as  "the  poet  of  comrades"  who  will  "sing  the 
song  of  companionship"  and  "write  the  evangel- poem  of  com- 
rades, and  of  love."4  Manly  love,  "The  Base  of  All  Metaphysics, 
is  to  be  the  crowning  glory  of  the  American  Idea.  This  in- 
tegrating force  is  mystical  as  well  as  practical,  however. 

At  times,  as  in  "The  Song  of  the  Open  Road,"  the  invitation 
is  one  of  comradeship  in  spiritual  realization;  elsewhere  it 
is  a feeling  and  a sensitivity  not  easily  achieved,  but  some- 

5 

thing  to  be  nourished  within,  unfolded  there  like  a bud. 

And  when  the  soul  of  man  rejoices  most  in  comrades  the  com- 
rade's "kiss"  is  a kiss  returned  fourfold. ^ 

^Preface,  1876,  n. 

“Canby,  265.  4Section  7. 

j?Cf . "Roots  and  Leaves  Themselves  Alone." 

6Cf.  "In  Paths  TTntrodden" ; "Whoever  You  are,  Hold ing  Me  Now 
in  Hand . " 
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( 9 ) Transcendental  Idealism 


Philosophically  Whitman  identified  himself  with  an 
Idealism  stemming  out  of  Plato,  Swedenborg,  Leibnitz,  Kant, 
and  Hegel, ^ and  culminating  in  Emerson.  It  was  Whitman's 
conviction  that  literature  led  up  to  metaphysics  in  a quest 
for  clarity  regarding  the  spiritual  kosmos,  the  soul,  and 
immortality.  It  is  ,Tthe  religious  tone,  the  consciousness 
of  mystery,  the  recognition  of  the  future,  of  the  unknown,  of 
Deity  over  and  under  all,  and  of  the  divine  purpose*'  that 
"indirectly  give  tone  to  all. Literature  must  celebrate 
Wthe  central  divine  idea  of  All,  suffusing  universe,  of  eter- 
nal trains  of  purpose."  The  cosmos  and  the  cyclical  "comple- 
tions of  material  births  and  beginnings"  and  their  "spiritual 
results"  will  also  be  promulgated  by  science,  not  by  ordinary 
theological  dogma.1 * 3  Wealth,  science,  materialism,  even  dem- 
ocracy, must  feed  "the  highest  mind,  the  soul."  And  Nature, 
above  all,  will  have  "a  freeing,  fluidizing,  expanding  re- 
ligious character.."4  God , an  impersonal  force  immanent  in 
nature  - "the  general  Soul"5  - is  revealed  to  man  through  an 
intuitive  communion  with  the  soul  of  nature.  Through  a 
mystical  sense  of  the  oneness  of  life,  the  soul  of  man  real- 
izes its  innate  Godhood , the  law  of  its  own  consciousness. 
This  world  of  the  spirit  and  of  the  ideal  is  just  as  real 

g 

in  man  and  nature  as  the  world  of  chemistry.  Similarly,  the 

1 2 

DV,  320.  Loc.  cit. 

"Ibid.,  321.  Cf.  1876  Preface.  4Ibid.,  322. 

Chanting  the  Square  Deific,"  Cf.  The  Emersonian  Over-Soul. 

”1876  Preface. 
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physical  or  outer  ego  is  not  the  real  self,  ,Tnot  the  Me 

myself."^  Out  of  experience  in  the  living  present  comes 

spiritual  realization: 

Here  Spirituality,  the  openly- avow'd , 

The  ever-tending,  the  finale  of  visible  forms; 

The  satisfier,  after  due  long-wait ing,  now  advancing, 
Yes,  here  comes  my  mistress,  the  Soul. 


The  SOTTL; 

Forever  and  forever  - longer  than  soil  is  brown  and 
solid  - longer  than  water  ebbs  and  flows. ^ 


From  poems  of  materials,  of  the  body  and  mortality,  will  come 


poems  of  the  soul  and  immortality.  Through  spiritual  evolu- 
tion man's  soul  achieves  immortality  in  the  continuum  of  the 
total  cosmic  cycle.3 

The  body  has  just  as  great  a work  as  the  soul,  and  parts 
away  at  last  for  the  journeys  of  the  soul. 

All  parts  away  for  the  progress  of  souls. 

All  other  progress  is  "the  needed  emblem  and  sustenance"  of 

4 

this  progress  of  souls.  This  "progress"  becomes,  in  "Pass- 
age to  India,"  a journey  or  Hegelian  evolution  of  the  spirit 
of  man.  The  ultimate  values  are  spiritual,  politics  and  eco- 
nomics being  only  the  means.3 

Whitman's  transcendentalism  accepted  every  detail  of 
nature  as  beautiful  and  significant  - 

I believe  a leaf  of  grass  is  no  less  than  the  journey- 
work  of  the  stars. 

And  the  pismire  is  equally  perfect,  and  a grain  of  sand, 
and  the  egg  of  the  wren, 6 


"Song  of  Myself,"  section  4.  Cf.  "That  Shadow,  My  likeness"; 
"Song  of  the  Open  Road,"  section  15. 

2 Starting  from  Paumanopk,"  sections  6,  7. 

Cf.  the  culminating  sections  of  "Song  of  Myself,"  sections 
44-52.  ^"Song  of  the  Open  Road,"  section  14. 
jrCanby,  268.  Cf.  p.  56. 

"Song  of  Myself,"  section  31. 
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All  life  is  acceptable  to  the  transcendental  mind;  below  the 
surface  of  nature  and  human  nature^  lie  meaning  and  beauty. 

And  as  for  evil: 

I make  the  poem  of  evil  also  - I commemorate  that  part 

also ; 

I am  myself  just  as  much  evil  as  good , and  my  nation  is  - 
And  I say  there  is  in  fact  no  evil; 

(Or  if  there  is,  I say  it  is  $ust  as  important  to  you, 
to  the  land,  or  to  me,  as  anything  else.)^ 

3 

To  the  realizing  imagination,  evil  too  is  significant.  But 

to  the  transcend entalist  Whitman  the  significance  of  evil  does 

not  come  from  or  lead  to  a "doctrine  of  evil.”  It  is  rather 

that  all  meanings  are  subjective,  the  best  of  them  untold, 

unverbalized.  Only  the  intuitive  mind  can  read  "the  inaudible 

4 

words  of  the  earth,"  "the  unspoken  meanings  of  the  earth." 

Whitman  was  indebted  to  Hegel,  whose  philosophy  he  re- 
garded as  "an  essential  and  crowning  justification  of  New  World 
democracy  in  the  creative  realms  of  time  and  space.'1  Carlyle, 
in  contrast,  seemed  "the  legitimate  European  product  to  be 
expected."  In  Hegel  'Whitman  found  optimism  based  on  a teleo- 
logical and  evolutionary  conception  of  the  universe.  The  in- 
finitely varied,  complex,  and  endless  processes  of  "Creative 
thought"  are  unified  by  "one  consistent  and  eternal  purpose, 
the  whole  mass  of  everything  steadily,  unerringly  tending  and 
flowing  toward  the  permanent  utile  and  morale , as  rivers  to 
oceans. "5  For  Whitman  this  Hegelian  doctrine  of  evolution  of 

^For  example,  "Faces." 

^"Starting  from  Paumanotfk, " . se ction  8. 

,Cf.  Emerson  on  evil,  pa'^o.w^Song  of  the  Rolling  Earth." 
^Specimen  Days.  225.  r ' 
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purposive  spirit  was  a counterpoise  to  the  tenets  of  the 
Darwinian  evolutionists. Ifi  "The  Song  of  the  Open  Road", 
the  road,  at  £irst  an  image  of  the  natural  life,  the  outdoor 
life  of  comradeship  as  the  mode  of  self-realization,  is  trans 
formed  into  the  symbol  of  the  evolutionary  progress  of  the 
soul  seeking  and  achieving  continuity  with  the  purpose  and 
meaning  of  the  universe. 

Opposed  to  the  atomistic  view  of  life,  whether  romantic 
or  materialistic,  Whi tman  saw  all  life  as  transcendentally 
important,  nothing  lying  outbid e the  indivisible  network  of 
life,  organic  and  spiritual.* 2  The  truth  of  life  is  not  stat- 
ic or  absolute,  but  cumulative3  and  relative.4  Life  is  in 
flux;  truth  is  experimental,  inductive,  experiential, 
b.  artistic  perspective  and  method 

As  to  Whitman's  esthetic  nonconformity  there  can  be 
little  doubt;  he  was  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  nineteenth- 
century  rebels  against  the  conventions  - the  "polite"  con- 
ventions. A rebel  against  both  the  neo-classical  rhetorical 


plbid. , 227 

^Cf.  "Manhattan's  Streets  I Saunter'd,  Pondering". 

3Cf.  "Perhaps  the  best  is  always  cumulative. .. In  my  own  ex- 
perience..! discover  the  best  hardly  ever  at  first. .. some- 
times suddenly  bursting  forth,  or  stealthily  opening  to  me, 
perhaps  after  years  of  unwitting  familiarity,  unapprecia- 
tion, usage."  Specimen  Lays,  241-2. 

^Cf.  "Truth  consists  in  the  just  relations  of  objects  to  eaoh 
p-other."  Specimen  pays,  225. 

As  teaohers  both  whitman  and  Thoreau  substituted  inductive 
teaching  for  traditional  sermonizing  and  physical  punishment 
See  Canby,  24-5. 
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tradition  and  romantic  lushness  and  morbidity,1 *  he  asserted 
his  artistic  independence  in  the  1855  Preface,  which  Canby 
calls  ‘'one  of  the  important  documents  of  modern  literature, 

ii 

and... one  of  the  fundamental  statements  of  American  criticism. 
In  his  critical  writings,  as  well  as  in  his  verse,  he  antici- 
pated and  clarified  issues  and  values  current  in  present-day 
esthetics:  he  was  a modern  creative  critic  and  poet. 

(1)  Art  as  an  experience  of  individual  realization 
For  Whitman's  modern  mind,  art  was  an  experience  of  indi- 
vidual realization,  not  a form  of  escape,  of  amusement,  or 
of  doctrine.  A poem  is  a process  of  creative  realization, 
of  interpenetration. 3 * 5 * 7 'i'o  understand,  the  reader  must  come  to 
the  poet  on  equal  terms:  "Not  the  book  needs  so  much  to  be 

the  complete  thing,  but  the  reader  of  the  book  does."^  Re- 
peatedly as  one  of  his  themes,  Whitman  invites  and  urges  the 
reader  to  become  a participant  in  the  process  of  poetic  re- 

alization.  Individual  experience  is  the  "origin  of  all 

6 7 

poems";  metaphysical  reasoning  is  not.  This  power  of  real- 
ization is  "the  stronger  wealth"  of  the  poet;  it  is  the 

Q 

"Concentrated  light"  by  which  he  heightens  awareness  to  the 


1 p 

Specimen  Days,  202.  ^Canby,  105. 

3"Cf.  ‘^All  architecture  is  what  you  do  to  it  when  you  look 
upon  it."  ("Song  of  Occupations,"  section  5.) 

4j)V,  329. 

5See , for  instance,  the  half  dozen  opening  lines  of  "The  song 

of  Occupations,"  and  in  "Song  of  Myself,"  lines  25-29,  972-3, 
1083-1092,  and  section  46.  6"Song  0f  Myself,"  line  25. 

7Cf.  "I  have  heard  what  the  teachers  were  talking, 
the  talk  of  the  beginning  and  the  end ; 

But  I do  not  talk  of  the  beginning  or  the  end." 

("Song  of  Myself,"  lines  30-31.) 

Preface. 
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meaning  of  life;  it  is  the  power  of  aympathetic  identifica- 
tion that  enables  the  poet  to  dramatize  vividly  and  yet  inter- 
pret honestly  the  innermost  lives  of  others;^-  it  is  what  gives 
the  true  poet  T,the  superiority  ofgenuineness  over  all  fiction 
and  romance."^ 

( ( 2 ) Art  as  a transcendental  interpretation  of  reality 

The  vivjfication  of  the  artist,  then,  is  such  that  "only 
to  the  rapt  vision  does  the  seen  become  the  prophecy  of  the 
universe."  It  is  by  his  Inner  Light  that  the  poet  sees: 

As  he  emits  himself,  facts  are  showered  over  with  light. 

The  day-light  is  lit  with  more  volatile  light  - the  deep 
between  the  setting  and  rising  sun  goes  deeper  many 

fold . 3o- 


By  this  transcendental  illumination  the  poet  indicates  the 
path  between  reality  and  the  souls  of  men  and  women.  All 
beauty  is  from  the  brain,  the  "ultimate"  brain,  from  beautiful 
blood  and  a beautiful  brain.4  The  poet  intuits  "another  eye- 
sight" and  "another  hearing"  and  "another  voice"?  - trans- 
cendental sensings  of  "invisible  spiritual  results,"  which 
are  as  real  and  definite  as  the  visible. ^ The  facts  and 
materials  of  science,  for  instance,  are  transmuted  by  poetry 
into  realized  values.  Since  both  science  and  poetry  are  root- 
ed in  the  natural  history  of  life,  there  is  no  basic  conflict 
between  them.  On  the  contrary,  poetry  "will  be  revivified  by 
this  tremendous  innovation,  the  kosmic  spirit,"  which  science 
has  revealed,  and  "must  vocalize  the  vsstness  and  sulendor 

3— 2 

Cf.  "The  Answerer,"  section  4.  Preface. 
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"Poetry  To-Day  in  America,"  347. 
^Preface  ^Preface 
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and  reality  with  which  scientism  has  invested  man  and  the 
universe. . 

All  organic  life  is,  in  fact,  a symbol  of  the  soul: 

Why  should  I wish  to  see  God  better  than  this  day? 

I see  something  of  God  each  hour  of  the  twenty- four,  and 
each  moment  then; 

In  the  faces  of  men  and  women  I see  God,  and  in  my  own 
face  in  the  glass; 

I find  letters  from  God  dropt  in  the  street — and  every 
one  is  sign'd  by  God's  name,2 

The  soul  is  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  "spiritual  mean- 
ings,"3 as  Whitman  experienced  them  during  that  "spirit's 
hour"  when  the  night  and  stars  seemed  like  "a  flashing  glance 
of  Deity,  addressed  to  the  soul."^  The  commonplace  and  the 
familiar,  as  well  as  the  new,  the  cosmic,  or  the  scientific, 
are  valid  sources  of  transcendental  meaning.  The  transcen- 
dental method  of  realization  is  perhaps  best  imaged  in  "A 
Noiseless,  Patient  Spider,"  a poem  that  symbolizes  the  poetic 
function  itself. 

A noiseless,  patient  snider, 

I mark'd,  where,  on  a little  promontory,  it  stood,  isolated; 

Mark'd  how,  to  explore  the  vacant,  vast  surrounding, 

It  launch'd  forth  filament,  filament,  filament,  out  of 

itself; 

Ever  unreeling  them — ever  tirelessly  speeding  them. 

And  you,  0 my  Soul,  where  you  stand, 

Surrounded,  surrounded,  in  measureless  oceans  of  space, 

Ceaselessly  musing,  venturing,  throwing,--seeking  the 
spheres,  to  connect  them; 

Till  the  bridge  you  will  need,  be  form'd--till  the  ductile 
anchor  hold ; 

lill  the  gossamer  thread  you  fling,  catch  somewhere,  0 
my  Soul. 


1876  Preface  2"Song  of  Myself,"  section  48. 

3DV,  305.  ^"Specimen  Days,"  150. 

5Cf.  "Song  of  the  Open  Road,"  section  3;  "A  Song  of  Joys" ; "Miracles" 
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In  applying  this  transcendental  method  to  his  own  experi- 


ences, Whitman  conceived  the  he ave s and  Specimen  hays  as  the 
representative  interiors  of  the  mid-nineteenth  century  Ameri- 
can: nmy  enclosing  purport  being  to  express.. the  eternal 

bodily  composite,  cumulative,  natural  character  of  one’s  self, 
he  wrote  in  his  1876  Preface.  "leaves  of  Grass  is  the  song 
of  a great  composite  democratic  ind ividual , male  or  female. 
And... the  thread- voice. . . of  an  aggregated. . .vast,  composite, 
electric  democratic  national i ty. The  ’I’  of  the  heaves 
was  not  only  the  personal,  human  Walt,  but  also  the  symbolical 
collective  'I*  representing  everyman,  mankind,  especially 
the  ideal  individual  and  the  democratic  comradeship  of  the 

O 

New  World.  Edward  Dowden’s  interpretation  points  up  this 

faot : 


The  democratic  poet  celebrates  no  individual  hero,  nor 
does  he  celebrate  himself.  'I  celebrate  myself,’  sings 
Whitman,  and  the  longest  poem  in  ’heaves  of  Grass'  is 
named  by  his  own  name;  but  the  self- celebration  through- 
out is  celebration  of  himself  as  a man  and  an  American; 
it  is  what  he  possesses  in  common  with  all  others  that 
he  feels  to  be  glorious  and  worthy  of  song,  not  that 
which  differentiates  him  from  others;  manhood,  and  in 
particular  American  manhood , is  the  real  subject  of 
the  poem  ’Walt  Whitman’;  and  although  Whitman  has  a most 
poignant  feeling  of  personality,  which  indeed  is  a note 
of  all  he  has  written,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  in 
nearly  every  instance  in  which  he  speaks  of  himself 
the  reference  is  as  much  impersonal  as  personal ...  The 
true  hero  of  the  democratic  poet  is  the  nation  of  which 
he  is  a member,  or  the  whole  race  of  man  to  which  the 
nation  belongs. 3 

In  the  same  way  it  was  the  ideal,  symbolic,  imagined 
America  that  inspired  Whitman  and  pointed  toward  the  prophesied 


^Quoted  by  Canby,  110,  from  Complete  Writings  V,  195. 
,Cf.  Canby,  89,  93. 

"The  Poetry  of  Democracy:  Walt  Whitman",  in  Studies  in 

literature  (1882) . pp.  495-6. 
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future. 1 In  another  sense,  as  a promise  of  world  democracy 

his  America  was  symbolic  of  the  world.  Out  of  a comradeship 

of  nations  would  evolve  a global  fraternity,  an  ideal  inter- 
o 

nationalism. 

c.  Poetic  form,  process,  and  function 


In  form  and  subject  matter,  as  well  as  method,  Whitman 
broke  with  the  rhetorical  tradition;  he  attampted  a distinct- 
ly American  kind  of  poetic  expression. 

For  grounds  for  'leaves  of  Grass, ' as  a poem,  I 
abandon'd  the  conventional  themes,  which  do  not 
appear  in  it;  none  of  the  stock  ornamentation,  or 
choice  plots  of  love  or  war,  or  high,  exceptional 
personages  of  Old  World  song;  nothing,  as  I may  say, 
for  beautyrs  sake  - no  legend,  or  myth,  or  romance, 
nor  euphemism,  nor  rhyme. ® 

Only  what  American  life  made  understandable  - "the  broadest 
average  of  humanity"^-  was  to  be  celebrated  in  his  verse. 

( 1 ) Organic  form 

The  form  of  poetry  developed  by  Whitman  was  organic  and 

creative,  in  contradistinction  to  the  static,  formal  art  of 

the  neo-classicist.  Simplicity  is  the  highest  quality  of  art: 

The  greatest  poet... is  the  free  channel  of  himself.  He 
swears  to  his  art,  I will  not  be  meddlesome,  I will  not 
have  in  my  writing  any  elegance  or  effect  or  originality 
to  hang  in  the  way  between  me  and  the  rest  like  curtains. 

The  test  of  the  true  poetic  style  is  the  test  of  Mature,  not 

£ 

rules  and  grammars. 


„Canby,  p.  v.  2Cf.  p.  XB  \ ^ocx-e.. 

"Backward  Glances,"  ^Ibid. 

5Prefaoe.  In  "Rules  for  Composition,"  written  in  the  early 
50's,  Whitman  advocated  the  natural,  intuitive  style  as  op- 
posed to  rhetorical  armament. 

^Specimen  Days , 256.  Cf.  the  repudiation  of  classical 
in  the  "Song  of  the  Imposition." 
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The  poetic  quality  is  not  marshalled  in  rhyme  or  uni- 
formity or  abstract  addresses  to  things  nor  in  melan- 
choly complaints  or  good  precepts,  but  is  the  life  of 
these  and  much  else  and  is  in  the  soul. ..The  rhyme  and 
uniformity  of  perfect  poems  show  the  free  growth  of 
metrical  laws  and  bud  from  them  as  unerringly  and 
loosely  as  lilacs  or  roses  on  a bush,  and  take  shapes 
as  compact  as  the  shapes  of  chestnuts  and  oranges  and 
melons  and  pears,  and  shed  the  perfume  impalpable  to 
form. ..Who  troubles  himself  about  his  ornaments  or 
fluency  is  lost.l 

This  sense  of  form  determined  wholly  from  within  led  Whitman 
to  use  the  analogy  of  the  ocean  in  describing  his  own  verse. 

And  because  the  soul  can  never  be  fooled,  as  he  said,  the 
poetic  experience  must  respect  artistic  integrity  and  honesty 

p 

of  realization.  To  yield  to  honest  artistic  inspiration  is 
to  evoke  beauty  from  the  "beautiful  brain. " 

(2)  Intuitive  insight;  intuitive  process  of  poetic  creation 
The  poet's  brain  is  "the  ultimate  brain.  He  is  no 
arguer..he  is  judgement. 

logic  and  sermons  never  convince; 

The  damp  of  the  night  drives  deeper  into  my  soul.* 4 
The  poet,  like  the  animals,  is  not  vexed  by  artificial,  meta- 
physical "problems." 

They  do  not  lie  awake  in  the  dark  and  weep  for  their  sins; 
They  do  not  make  me  sick  discussing  their  duty  to  God.5 6 

The  poet,  like  the  mystic,  sees  by  the  revelation  of  insight. 6 


^Preface  Called,  in  the  Preface,  "candor"  and  "prudence. 

^Preface  4i,Song  of  Myself,"  lines  650-1. 

5Ibid.,  section  32. 

6Canby,  34,  says  that  Whitman's  belief  in  the  Inner  Light  and 
the  modes  of  his  inner  life  were,  and  remained,  curiously 
Quaker. 
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"There  is,  apart  from  mere  intellect a wondrous  something 
that  realizes  without  argument ...  an  intuition  of  the  absolute 
balance"  of  the  chaos  and  complexity  of  the  world,  "a  soul- 
sight  of  that  divine  clue  and  unseen  thread"  which  holds  the 
universe  together.  It  was  such  "soul-sight  and  root-centre 
for  the  mind"  that  Carlyle  largely  lacked.1  This  "latent 
eternal  intuitional  sense,  in  humanity, .. by  self-suppliance 

p 

is  sine  qua  non  to  democracy"  and  to  the  realization  of  mor- 
al purpose  in  the  cosmos.13 

The  dozens  of  little  notebooks  that  were  the  source  of 
Specimen  Days  and  the  heaves  testify  to  an  intuitive  and  trans 
cendental  mode  of  inspiration  and  composition.  Like  Emerson 
and  Thoreau,  whitman  jotted  down  lines,  projects,  paragraphs, 
and  themes  for  his  imagination  to  brood  over  and  incubate. 

His  poems  were  written  a line  or  two  at  a time,  then  slowly 
worked  over,  fitted  into  larger  unities,  sometimes  moved  to 
other  poems.  Thus  by  rewriting  and  reshaping  he  achieved  a 
form  for  the  original  lines  that  came  by  flashes  from  the 
inner  light  of  the  subconscious.  The  form  of  the  poem  was 
disciplined  by  the  focused  feeling  and  by  the  imaginative 
ideal  in  Whitman's  mind.^  The  process  of  creation  culmina- 
ted in  a "brief  flash"  like  that  which  he  experienced  at 

p-  £ 

Niagara.0  This  spperconscious  inspiration  was  an  intuitive 

1 p 

..Specimen  Days,  223-4  ^DV,  325. 

I Ibid. ,323. 

^Canby,  306-7.  Canby  calls  this  process  "pure  Transcendental- 
ism" in  contrast  to  Tennyson's  method  of  poetic  composition. 
^See  Specimen  Days,  205,  June  4,  1880. 

°Cf.  Ejmerson's  "super- voluntary"  act  of  the  mind,  p.^eo, 
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unfolding,  like  the  unfolding  of  a rose  from  the  bud,  and 
seemed  like  a trance,  "a  state  of  high  exalted  musing, " yet 
with  "senses  alert,”  "the  senses  not  lost  or  counteracted."^ 

In  composing  "Song  of  Myself,"  Whitman  felt  like  a somnambulist. 
All  in  all,  this  reliance  on  intuitive  insight  placed  ’Whitman 
among  several  American  writers  who  signif icantly  anticipated 
and  sensed  the  function  of  the  subconscious  as  a source  of 
intuitively  inspired  art.* 2 

To  the  me ter- conditioned  reader  of  poetry,  Whitman's 
verse  has  often  seemed  formless.  But  in  addition  to  the  inner 
discipline  of  organic  inspiration,  Whitman’ s poems  were  sub- 
jected to  the  discipline  of  verification.  In  spite  of  the 
numerous,  painstaking  revisions,  however,  the  verification 
remained  faulty,  perhaps  chiefly  as  a result  of  Whitman’s 
reluctance  to  tamper  with  the  achieved  form.  Interpolations 
of  the  moralist  and  the  enthusiast  crept  in,  as  he  admitted 
in  "Backward  Glances"  when  he  retracted  the  uncritical  cham- 
pioning of  science  and  democracy  as  themes  that  had  received 
too  conscious  a focus  instead  of  being  allowed  to  emerge  from 
inside  his  experience  and  perspective, 
d.  Development  of  Cadence  as  a Poetic  I'orm. 

Whitman's  revolt  against  conventional  verse  forms  came 
at  a time  vhen  the  poetic  scene  was  dominated  by  derivative 
metrical  verse,  most  of  it  in  the  tradition  of  light,  genteel 
versification. 3 Although  Whitman  could  write  conventional 

gl'atthiessen,  p.  540,  quoting  Whitman. 

„Cf.  C.  Rourke,  American  Humor,  pp.  176-7. 

3Cf.  Uanby,  283,"  122". 
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verse  (as  in  "0  CaptainJ  My  Captain.1" ) his  purpose  was  not 
to  "lull"  the  reader  with  "piano  tunes."^  And  although  he 
found  it  difficult  to  avoid  stock  poetic  touches,  over  a 
period  of  years  he  worked  out  a cadence  form,  an  achievement 
which  freed  American  poetry  from  the  frustrating  limits  of 
traditional  techniques.  Whitman  never  claimed  to  have  orig- 
inated cadence;  but  he  did  revive  and  refine  an  ancient  func- 
tion: the  poet  as  a rhapsodic  bard  seeking  truth  through  the 

intensity  and  power  of  his  chanted  lines.  Out  of  this  bardic 
tradition  of  poetry  as  oral  power  and  rhythmic  freedom, 
Whitman  created  a new  poetic  form  and  discipline:  the  dis- 

cipline of  rhythmic  realization  from  within.  The  external 
discipline  of  versified  metrics  would  not  do.  The  true 
poetic  function  demanded  freedom  of  realization;  language  as 
•poetry  had  to  put  aside  its  classical,  rhetorical  function  to 
permit  democratic  realization.  Thus,  in  breaking  with  the 
neo-classical  tradition  of  formal  verse,  Whitman  created  a 

distinctly  American  verse  form  that  became  a significant 

2 

contribution  to  world  literature. 

As  Canby  has  made  clear,  whitman  was  "no  wild  man  of 
wild  verse,  no  posturing  bard  endeavoring  to  get  attention 
by  eccentricity,  but  a new  master  in  the  craft  of  words. "3 

pCf.  "To  a Certain  Civilian". 

^On  the  distinctly  American  character  of  Whitman's  cadence, 
cf.  H.  Wells,  ibid.,  p.  33,  "That  free  verse  is  a child  of 
America  and  a truly  vital  force  in  this  country  though  not 
in  j&igland  will  be  readily  granted." 

3Canby,  326. 
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Aware  that  he  was  not  always  an  artist,  Whitman  nevertheless 
felt  deeply  and  sincerely  that  the  poet  of  the  New  world  must 
find  a new  form  or  style  that  would  be  adequate  to  new  mean- 
ings and  values.  If  the  external  unity  and  discipline  of 
metrical  verse  hampered  and  distorted  the  organic  unity  and 
truth  of  the  intuitive  poetic  realization,  then  a new,  organic 
unity  and  form  responsive  to  the  inspiration  of  the  poet  must 
be  found. ^ The  new  form  and  unity  of  Whitman's  verse  was 
the  result  of  making  rhythm,  not  rhyme  or  meter,  the  chief 
element  of  poetic  control  - the  rhythm  of  thought  and  feeling 
freely  ( intuitively j finding  organic  form  in  the  plastic 
line  and  paragraph  of  cadenced  verse. 

This  rediscovery  and  development  of  fundamental'  rhythmic 
and  oral  values  was  no  simple  or  fanciful  notion  on  Whitman's 
part.  Three  rather  definite  influences  in  Whitman's  life  can 
be  noted.  One  of  these  was  the  emotive  and  stylistic  influ- 
ence of  .Bible  rhythms,  which  had  their  effect  on  Whitman's 
prose  as  well.  These  Bible  rhythms  were  free,  highly  ca- 
denced , deeply  emotional.  The  rhythms  of  the  Scriptures,  im- 
pressed upon  the  ears,  hearts,  and  minds  of  Americans  for 
generations,  became  the  natural  forms  of  emotionalized  speech, 

p 

the  basic  poetry  of  the  American  masses.  Whitman's  fondness 
for  oratory,  especially  that  of  Shakespeare's  speeches,  and 
for  Italian  opera  points  to  another  primary,  experiential 
source  of  the  oral  method  that  he  brought  back  into  literature. 

^Canby , 319.  2Canby,  309.  3Canby,  311. 
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The  chanting  mode  and  the  cumulative  effect  of  Whitman's 
catalogues  and  repeated,  expanded  lines  show  his  awareness  of 
poetry  as  an  oral  art;  the  operatic  framework  of  some  of  his 
poems  - recitative  interspersed  by  lyric  passages,  as  in  “Out 
of  the  Cradle  Endlessly  Rocking"  - testifies  to  the  influence 
of  opera*'1'  Although  Whitman's  belief  in  the  ocal  poetry  of 
rhythmic  power  was  undoubtedly  influenced  by  his  liking  for 
music,  opera,  and  oratorical  literature,  other  of  his  experi- 
ences with  the  spoken  word  contributed  to  a high,  functional 
interest  in  the  tonal  elements  of  language.  Among  these 
latter  were  his  debating  experiences  at  sixteen,  his  habit 
of  shouting  declamatory  pieces  along  the  shore,  the  addresses 
of  Hicks  and  Frances  Wright,  and  Emerson's  lectures.  Conscious 
of  the  need  for  eliminating  the  artificial  ornaments  of 
declamation,  Whitman  felt  that  the  full  beauty  of  language 
was  realized  only  when  spoken  with  modulation  and  timbre, 
when  the  organs  of  throat  and  chest  expressed  "a  deeply  har- 
monious soul*"  Only  through  the  slow  growth  of  experience  and 
understanding  comes  "a  great  vocalism,"  "the  divine  power  to 
use  words. Here,  in  the  demand  for  the  artistic  immediacy 
of  spoken  tones  in  poetry,  is  the  seed  of  the  revolt  of  later 
modem  poets  against  the  tradition  of  silent  poetry.  From 

^Canby  63,  311-312.  Whitman  often  called  his  poems  ''reci- 
tatives. " 

^"Vocalism"  ("To  Cratists").  This  doctrine  of  experiential 
growth  suggests  Emerson's  "predetermining  harmony." 
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this  time  on  one  of  the  tests  of  poetry  becomes  the  effect 
of  its  sound  and  rhythm  when  spoken  or  chanted;  from  this 
time  on  the  poet  is  somewhat  of  a bard  singing  his  verses  in 
the  open  air.1 

As  the  Whitmans  had  for  generations  lived  near  the  sea, 
and  Walt  himself  was  a child  of  the  seashore,  it  is  not 
strange  that  the  poet  felt  that  his  poems  were,  in  rhythm 
and  pulsation,  like  the  ocean  he  knew  so  well.  "In  Cabin’d 
Ships  at  Sea"  (1870)  he  drew  a rather  direct  parallel  between 
the  life  at  sea  - especially  the  feeling  of  the  endless  mo- 
tion, "the  melancholy  rhythm,"  "the  boundless  vista,"  - and 
the  destiny  of  his  own  Book  chanting  its  way  "o’er  the  bound- 
less blue."  In  his  "Inscription"  Whitman  asked  the  reader 
to  give  his  mind  sea- room  and  sea- rhythm  in  order  t o be  at- 
tuned to  the  flux  and  rhythm  of  realization.  The  "invisible 
influence"  of  the  sea- shore  is  given  credit  in  "Sea-Shore 
Fancies",  a Specimen  Days  entry  that  could  have  suggested  the 
image- framework  of  The  Waves  by  Virginia  Woolf.  Here  the  sea 
and  the  shore  serve  as  symbols  not  only  of  the  elemental 
fordes  of  nature,  but  also  of  Freudian  and  "mystic"  themes, 
and  above  all,  of  the  mode  of  intuitive  interpenetration  that 
is  the  way  of  artistic  realization  itself.  This  dream-picture 
that  has  entered,  as  he  says,  "certainly  into  my  writings, 
and  shaped  and  color'd  them",  is  the  subconscious  image 

r 

Whitman  applied  the  oral  test  by  reading  his  own  poems  out- 
doors. Increasingly  as  he  grew  older,  sound  (rather  than 
touch?)  became  the  chief  sensory  vehicle  of  transcendental 
realization.  Cf.  "Proud  Music  of  the  Storm,"  section  13. 
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(emerging  out  of  his  own  experience)  of  Whitman's  transcenden- 
tal fusion  of  objective  and  subjective,  "blending  the  real  and 
ideal,"  - all  in  a discipline  of  rhythmic  realization  from 
within. 

Whitman's  emotive  experiences  with  the  rhythms  and  sounds 
of  the  sea,  of  opera  and  oratory,  and  or  the  Bible  acted  sub- 
consciously so  as  to  cadence  his  lines  and  poems.  The  result 
was  an  expanded  range  of  poetic  experience  suitable  to  the 
poetry  of  the  Open  Road.  Occasionally,  when  the  mood  was  intro- 
spective and  the  tone  solemn,  the  rhythm  of  the  short  line 
predominated,  giving  the  effect  of  antiphony  as  in  the  Psalms; 
such  was  the  rhythm  of  "Eidolons"  and  "Pioneers,  0 Pioneers.'" 

But  elsewhere,  and  more  typically,  the  cadence  is  long  and 
sweeping,  a whole  breathful  of  saying  in  which  the  emotional 
pressure  of  oratorical  feeling  increases  the  lindlength. 
Sometimes  the  catalogue  method  carries  the  line  too  far  for 
easy  reading  aloud  (as  in  the  overhanging  paragraphs  of 
Sand  burg  ),^  and  sometimes  the  inductive  accuimilation  of  item- 
ized details  is  balanced  or  summed  up  by  too  direct  a state- 

p 

ment  of  the  necessity  of  personal  realization  by  the  reader. 

In  places  the  poetic  form  of  the  oral  chant  asks  too  much  of 
the  reader,  or  is  not  always  under  control  as  a real  form  - 
and  such  lapses  or  imperfections  leave  an  impression  of  prosa- 
ic flatness. ^ But  in  his  best  noems  Whitman  allowed  the 

2Cf.  the  last  page  of  "American  Peuillage . " 

4s  at  the  close  of  "American  Peuillage." 

°What  Amy  Lowell  took  to  be  nothing  but  prose  catalogues  in 
verse  led  her  to  an  exaggerated  depreciation  of  the  poetic 
quality  of  Whitman's  verse,  in  an  attempt  to  discredit  Whitman 
H rePu'ted  father  of  cadenced  verse.  See"Walt  Whitman  and 
the  New  Poetry"  in  Poetry  and  Poets. 
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cadence  to  respond  to  the  inner  pulsation  and  flow  of  emotive 
meaning,  poetic  attitude  and  purpose  in  a plastic  and  non- 
analytical  adaptation  of  technique  to  artistic  intention, 
e.  The  Symbolical  Function  in  Whitman's  Poetry 

No  understanding  reader  can  fail  to  sense  how  fundamen- 
tal and  frequent  a place  symbolism  has  in  Whitman's  poetry. 

As  Canby  says,  7/hitman  was  a symbolist  before  symbolism. ^ 

To  his  artistic  imagination,  Manhattan,  Paumanock,  America* 2 * 
were  symbolical  in  meaning  and  value,  as  was  his  own  repre- 
sentative "I".'5 

(1 ) An  element  in  the  transcendental  method 
The  symbolical  value  of  his  experience  was  implicit  in 
his  transcendental  interpretation  of  reality.4  In  the  world 
of  natural  fact  and  personal  experience,  everything  - no  mat- 
ter how  commonplace  - has  its  spiritual  significance.  The 
simple,  familiar,  ordinary,  and  even  uractical  elements  of 
life  are  turned  into  transcendental  values.  The  soul  receives 
identity  through  materials,  absorbs  them,  loves  them,  and  is 
Vibrated  back  from  them.^ 

The  play  of  Imagination,  with  the  sensuous  objects  of 
Nature  for  symbols,  and  Paith  - with  Love  and  Pride 
as  the  unseen  impetus  and  moving-power  of  all,  make 
up  the  curious  chess-game  of  a poem. ~ 

The  suggestive  indirection  of  the  symbol  enables  the  poet  to 

convey  the  meaning  ("in  the  most  subtle-elusive  sense")  of 

gCanby,  ibid.,  6. 

^Ibid.,  v,  6.  Cf.  "..it  is  not  the  accuracy  so  much  as  the 

symbolic  and  ideal  value  of  Walt  Whitman's  America  which  is 
significant . . " p.  9. 

~Cf.  above,  p.  XiH-  4Cf.  above,  p.  ifi- 

5 "A  Song  of  Joys,"  section  10.  ^ 
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experienced  beauty,  to  suggest  "what  cannot  be  defined  to 
the  intellectual  part,  or  to  calculation."1  Whitman  used  the 
symbol  not  only  as  an  element  of  creative  realization  but 
also  to  draw  upon  the  reader's  power  of  creative  interpreta- 
tion. In  the  final  section  of  "Crossing  Brooklyn  Perry"  the 
stimulative  value  of  objective  reality  (Nature)  is  glorified: 

We  descend  upon  you  and  all  things--we  arrest  you  all; 

We  realize  the  soul  only  by  you,  you  faithful  solids 

and  fluids; 

through  you  color,  form,  location,  sublimity,  ideality; 

through  you  every  proof,  comparison,  and  all  the 

suggestions  and  determinations  of  ourselves. 

• •••  ••••••• 

G-reat  or  small,  you  furnish  your  parts  toward  the  soul. 

Sections  three  and  eleven  of  this  poem  illustrate  the  sharp 
sensory  impressions  that  make  up  the  impinging  universe  of 
vital  experience.  "You  necessary  film,  continue  to  envelop 
the  soul."  these  impingements  of  elemental  values  all  gen- 
erations experience;  future  generations  of  readers  will  under- 
stand the  poet's  intention  through  the  raw  material  of  life 
that  all  have  in  common. 

the  transcendental  method  and  psychology  also  underly 
Whitman’s  use  of  the  method  of  succession.-  Slowly,  induc- 
tively, cumulatively  the  poet  builds  up  his  basic  idea  or 
theme,  which  has  no  poetic  significance  without  the  catalogued 
details  that  have  been  selected  and  integrated.  The  wheel 
of  life^  symbolizes  not  only  the  theme  of  the  Leave s but  its 

^Specimen  Lays,  254.  b e-low, — p. 
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modern  method  of  epic  realization  as  well.  With  this  two- 
fold function  the  wheel  represents  Whitman's  creative,  trans- 
cendental use  of  simple,  practical  elements  in  the  elusive, 
non- intellectual  way  that  he  considered  essential  to  art. 

(2)  A crystallization  of  intuitive  understanding 
Discovering  symbolical  values  in  nature  was  for  Whitman 
a mode  of  thought,  a way  of  crystallizing  his  intuitive  under- 
standing of  life.  In  Specimen  Days,  his  creative  imagination 
with  "sensuous  objects  of  Nature  for  symbols,”  penetrated 
with  insight  into  the  nature  of  life.  One  of  his  favorite 
trees,  "a  fine  yellow  poplar,”  strong  and  vital,  suggested 
"imperturbability  and  Being,  as  against  the  human  trait  of 
mere  seeming. ” It  seemed  “palpably  artistic,  heroic...”  an 
apt  moral  symbol  ”of  inherency,  of  what  is,”  of  integrity, 
self-reliance,  and  character  as  growth.^  The  cedar  tree  im- 
pressed him  as  ”a  healthy,  cheap,  democratic  wood... not  a 
cultivated  tree... grows  inland  or  seaboard,  all  climates,  hot 
or  cold,  any  soil  - in  fact  rather  preferssand  and  bleak  side 
spots...”  He  admired  "its  naked  ruggedness,  its  just  palpa- 
ble odor,  (so  different  from  the  perfumer's  best,)  its 
silence,  its  equable  acceptance  of  winter's  cold  and  summer's 
heat,  of  rain  or  drouth...”  Its  acrid  plums  suggested  a 
possible  title  for  his  notebook  entries,  "Cedar- Plums  Like."2 
Many  such  titles  had  suggested  themselves  and  had  been  re- 
jected, most  of  them  original  symbolical  titles:  "Ducks  and 

^•Specimen  Days,  112.  2Ibid.,  212-13. 
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Drakes” ; "Flood  Tide  and  Lbb";  "Drifts  and  Cumulous";  "Maize- 
Tassels.  . .Kindlings" ; "As  Voices  in  the  Dusk,  from  Speakers 
far  or  hid";  "Autochthons. ••  Embryons? ; "Wing- and- wing " ; "Cnly 
Mulleins  and  Bumble-Bees";  "Pond-Babble. . Te(tfc-a- fetes" ; "Odd- 
ments. . .Sand-Drifts".  Better  examples  of  organic  symbolism 
emerging  out  of  the  context  of  experience  could  hardly  be  found. 

( 3 ) Commonplace  elements  of  nature  as  symbols 

In  writing  and  entitling  the  Le ave s , grass  became  his 
chosen  symbol  of  democratic  equality  and  optimism,  of  the 
natural  cycle  of  life  and  death,1  of  "the  copious  and  close 
companionship  of  men. The  perennial  calamus,  growing  in 
clusters  of  four  or  five  leaves,  massed  together  in  swampy 
places,  became  the  "token  of  comrades."3  In  the  "Song  of  the 
Broad-Axe,"  the  axe  symbolizes  vitality,  the  vital,  pioneering 
materialism  of  the  frontier  and  of  the  expanding  nation.  Sim- 
ilarly in  the  "Song  of  the  Kedwood  Tree"  the  tree  symbolizes 
the  gigantic  promise  of  organic  evolution,  of  the  evolution 
of  the  New  Society  or  Kace , the  true  American  and  the  true 
America.  Sven  in  his  more  subtle,  psychological  poems,  the 
commonplace  elements  of  nature  were  woven  together  into  a com- 
plex pattern  of  symbols.  In  "When  Lilacs  Last  in  the  Dooryaarfl 
Bloom'd"  the  star  - the  drooping,  powerful,  western,  fallen 
star  - serves  as  a prophetic  symbol  of  the  ideal  spirit  of 
man,  even  as  Lincoln  was  a symbol  of  the  ideal  comrade,  the 

icf.  "I  bequeathe  myself  to  the  dirt,  to  grow  from  the  grass 
I love; 

If  you  want  me  again,  look  for  me  under  your  boot-s&les. 
J"The  Prairie-Grass  Dividing." 

3"These  I,  Singing  in  tfee  Spring. " 
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great  love  of  man  for  man;1  the  loss  of  this  ideal  (the 
fallen  star)  sets  up  an  emotive  overtone  of  despair  and 

p 

tragedy,  resolved  by  the  realization  of  the  mystic  fact  of 
death  as  a part  of  the  epic  continuity,  The  sprig  of  lilac 
symbolizes  the  loving  tribute  of  the  people  for  their  lost 
comrade  and  leader.  In  the  song  of  the  thrush,  the  "chant 
of  my  soul,"  the  poet  symbolizes  the  beauty  of  death  as  a 
natural  part  of  life  and  as  a release  for  immortality,  an. 
emotional  truth  of  life  that  carries  with  it  overtones  of 
hope  and  tranquillity.  These  three  symbols  operate  on  the 
levels  of  sensory  perception  (sight,  smell,  sound),  of  time 
(past,  present,  future),  and  of  emotion  (despairing  grief, 
love,  hope),  - not  as  static  signs  but  rather  as  fluid  mo- 
tifs that  finally  fuse  into  an  integrated  harmony.  The  star 
predominates  in  sections  2,  8,  10;  the  lilac  in  3,  6,  7; 
and  the  thrush  in  4,  15,  16,  and  17;  two  of  the  symbols  ap- 
pear in  sections  1,  9,  13,  and  all  three  in  19,  and  20. 

Thus,  the  method  of  succession  cumulatively  weaves  a design 
of  symbolical  meanings,  the  full  import  and  weight  of  which 
is  not  realized  until  the  final  sections  resolve  the  symbols 
into  harmony.  That  this  method  is  more  than  a repetition 
or  alternation  of  static  elements  can  be  appreciated  from 
the  fact  that  interspersed  among  the  sections  with  the  sym- 
bols are  sections  5,  10,  11,  12,  14,  16,  18;  all  except  the 

gUanby , ibid.,  237-240. 

*0f.  section  2,  and  line  62. 
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the  theme  of 


last  of  these  interspersed  sections  emphasize 
life  (natural  life  in  its  full  abundance;  the  life,  beauty, 
strength,  and  promise  of  America;  the  idyllic  scene  of  a 
typical  American  day  in  the  full  throb  of  vital  living)  - 
a theme  that  is  repeated  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Death  Carol 
Thus  by  an  impressionistic  use  of  symbols  and  selected  details 
there  emerges  in  these  successive  phases  of  the  poem  the 
larger  theme  of  the  give  and  take  of  life  and  death. 

(4)  Contrapuntal  epic  symbolism  of  the  sea-shore 

The  theme  of  mutual  interpenetration  of  polar  opposites 
is  basic  to  the  philosophy  and  artistic  method  of  the  Leaves, 
An  undated  entry  of  1876  or  1877  in  Specimen  Days^  reveals 
Whitman’s  consciousness  of  the  epic  interaction  of  the  land 
and  the  sea,  as  symbolic  of  the  "blending  of  the  real  and 
ideal,  and  each  made  portion  of  the  other."  He  felt  that 
instead  of  using  "this  liquid  , mystic  theme"  for  "any  special 
lyrical  or  epical  or  literary  attempt,  the  sea-shore  should 
be  an  invisible  influence , a pervading  gauge  and  tally  for 
me,  in  composition. " The  deep  subconscious  impression1 2 


1 

"Sea-Shore  Fancies,"  p.  119. 

2For  years,  he  says,  he  has  had  a dream  or  picture  of  the  sea, 
a dream  that  has  entered  into  his  writings,  shaping  and  col- 
oring them.  "It  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a stretch  of 
interminable  white-brown  sand,  hard  and  smooth  and  broad, 
with  the  ocean  perpetually,  grandly,  rolling  in  upon  it,  with 
slow-measured  sweep,  with  rustle  and  hiss  and  foam,  and  many 
a thump  as  of  low  bass  drums.  This  scene,  this  picture,  I 
say,  has  risen  before  me  at  times  for  years.  Sometimes  I 
wake  at  night  and  can  hear  and  see  it  plainly. TT  Specimen  Days 
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of  the  sea-shore  - "that  suggest ing,  dividing  line,  contact, 
junction,  the  solid  marrying  the  liquid”1  - appeared  in  many 
of  his  poems  as  a symbolic  image  or  overtone  of  the  rhythmic 
flux  of  life.  Like  a swimmer,  the  poet  must  "flood  himself 
with  the  immediate  age  as  with  vast  oceanic  tides... 

In  As  I Ebb’d  with  the  Ocean  of  Life^  "the  real  ITS," 
"this  eternal  Self  of  me,"  identifies  itself  with  the  "Ele- 
mental drifts,"  the  ebb  and  flow,  the  flotsam  and  jetsam. 

I,  too,  but  signify,  at  the  utmost,  a little  wash’d-up 
drift, 

A few  sands  and  dead  leaves  to  gather, 

Gather,  and  merge  myself  as  part  of  the  sands  and  drift. 
Overcome  by  a sense  of  despair  at  the  realization  that  the 
debris  and  the  disorder  and  meaninglessness  characterize  all 
of  life,  his  own  life  and  work  included,  the  poet  accepts  the 
challenge  of  nature  confident  that  only  an  acceptance  of  life 
as  it  is  can  lead  to  underst and ing. 

You  friable  shore,  with  trails  of  debris.’ 

You  fish-shaped  island J I take  what  is  underfoot; 

What  is  yours  is  mine,  my  father. 

• ••  • • • • • • 

I throw  myself  upon  your  breast,  my  father, 

I cling  to  you  so  that  you  cannot  unloose  me, 

I hold  you  so  firm,  till  you  answer  me  something. 

Finally  the  poet  realizes  that  out  of  the  heterogeneity  and 
outward  purposelessness,  out  of  the  ebb  and  flow  of  experi- 
ence, clarity  and  self-realization  may  come.  This  refusal 
to  see  life  in  terms  of  a neatly  ordered,  designed  universe 


1 p 

gIbid.,  119.  ^Preface. 

®Canby  calls  this  "a  poem  made  entirely  out  of  symbols  of 
the  ebbing  and  flowing  sea  which  he  knew  so  well,  and  the 
shores  on  which  are  flotsam  and  jetsam..."  p.  181. 
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of  logical  absolutes  anticipates  the  philosophical  scepticism 
of  Conrad  Aiken's  Time  in  the  flock.  And  so  does  the  contra- 
puntal symbolism  of  the  sea  ("the  fierce  old  mother")  and  the 
fish-shaped  island  ("My  father"),  a polarity  that  is  paral- 
leled by  the  poet's  interpenetration  with  the  elemental  drift. 

In  "After  the  Sea-Ship"  the  idea  of  human  destiny  is 
symbolized  objectively  (without  any  half-stated  theme)  by  an 
impressionistic  description  of  the  waves  following  in  the 
wake  of  a great  Vessel.  The  rhythmic  flow  of  the  lines  gives 
this  poem  a form  organic  with  the  subject  matter  and  the  pur- 
pose. In  "Out  of  the  Cradle  Endlessly  Rocking"  the  sea  is 
again  an  epic  symbol:  as  the  mother  of  life  the  sea  speaks 

the  tragic  truth  to  the  boy,  the  boy  representing  the  yearn- 
ing for  understand ing  of  the  nature  and  destiny  of  life. 
Secondary  epic  elements  - the  sun  and  winds,  the  moon  and 
stars,  the  night  and  day  - add  to  the  contextual  quality  of 
the  poem.  In  section  7 there  is  a Freudian  suggestiveness  in 
the  rhythm  and  metaphor,  but  this  seems  to  be  ^overtone  rather 
than  a primary  symbol  or  idea. 

( 5 ) Partial  and  contextual  symbolism 

In  these  poems  that  use  the  sea  or  the  sea-shore  as  a 
frame  of  reference,  the  total  integrated  impression  is  achieved 
by  the  use  of  symbols  emergent  out  of  the  poet's  experience 
and  therefore  consonant  with  his  perspective.  By  the  "invis- 
ible influence"  of  impressionistic  details,1  partial  symbols 

^As  in  "Crossing  Brooklyn  Ferry."  See  below,  pf?.2.6>2-zCZ . 
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(suggested  undercurrents  of  meaning  that  must  .join  with  other 
currents  before  the  poetic  intention  is  clear),  and  the  con- 
trapuntal use  of  symbols,  Whitman  avoids  the  crude  one-to-one 
correspondence  of  allegory.  By  induction  and  cumulative  suc- 
cession he  is  able  to  use  the  symbol  for  the  gradual  disclosure 
of  meaning,  without  which  the  reader  cannot  discover  the 
artistic  meaning  intuitively. 

In  his  use  of  conventional  symbols  Whitman  added  contextu- 
al values  that  gave  them  more  depth  and  meaning  than  customary. 
In  "Thick-Sprinkled  Bunting,”  the  American  flag  is  not  a 
national  emblem  so  much  as  the  "flag  of  man, ” "mighty  symbol” 
of  man's  world-wide  liberation  from  tyranny.  In  "Song  of  the 
Banner  at  Daybreak,”  the  wword- shaped  pennant  symbolizes 
militant  nationalism  ready  to  fight  for  survival  and  ideal 
Americanism  transcending  practicality,  material  prosperity, 
and  the  like.  But  these  poems  built  around  a given  tradition- 
al symbol  already  created  are  artificial  and  lack  depth  in 
comparison  with  those  poems  that  employ  concrete  details  from 
observation  or  experience.  In  "Crossing  Brooklyn  Ferry,”  as 
an  example  of  the  latter  group,  the  lack  of  a central  symbol 
or  stated  idea  may  baffle  the  reader  until  he  realizes  that 
the  poet  is  purposely  "projecting"  himself,  as  he  says,  into 
his  experience  of  impinging  impressions  that  flow  in  upon 
him  from  all  sides.  This  is  his  way  of  drawing  in  the  par- 
ticipative reader  to  share  in  the  life  values  experienced  by 
him,  and  of  indicating  the  core  of  vital  experience  undergone 
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by  all  generations  of  man,  which  is  the  universe  of  experience 
all  men  have  in  common  and  thus  the  source  not  only  of  human 
understanding  but  of  the  epic  span  of  understanding  as  between 
the  poet  and  his  readers  of  the  future.  The  sections  cata- 
loguing these  impressionistic  details  (sections  2,  3,  7,  11 
especially)  comprise  panels  of  "immediacy"  in  support  of  the 
themes  of  the  poem. 

( Objectivism,  one  direction  in  Whitman's  range. 

Such  objective  presentation  of  common  though  vivid  de- 
tails from  his  own  experience  represents  the  "extrovert" 
tendency  in  Whitman's  poetry,  - one  direction  along  the  range 
of  his  poetic  function.  Perhaps  less  successful  than  his 
lyrical,  introspective  tendency,  - the  two  most  often  and  most 
typically  interact  upon  each  other  within  the  single  poem  - 
the  tendency  toward  complete  objectivity  was  fully  realized 
at  least  once,  in  "Sparkles  from  the  Wheel."  Although  the 
poet  includes  himself  and  his  feeling  within  the  frame  of  his 
picture,  there  is  no  interpretation:  simply  the  attitude  of 

wonder  at  the  scene,  and  the  suggestion  that  the  group  of 
children  watching  the  knife-grinder  are  themselves  "sparkles 
from  the  wheel"  of  life,  such  objective  realization  of  a 
poetic  idea  years  later  became  the  basis  for  the  Imagist  ex- 
pansion^of  the  range  of  poetic  function, 
f . Other  elements  of  ./hitman's  method. 

(1 ) Poetry  of  -power,  in  a new  organic  idiom 

Although  Whitman’s  verse  is  freer  in  rhythm  and  vocabu- 

■^See  below,  pp.  381  £f. 
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lary  than  metrical  verse  is,  control  over  sound,  rhythm,  and 
composition  is  rarely  lacking.  The  discipline  of  his  verse 
is  not  external  in  rhyme  and  meter;  in  this  he  shared  the 
distrust  of  itfaerson  and  Jhnily  Dickinson  toward  rhetorical 
polish,  whereas  whitman's  contemporaries  rebelled  in  part 
against  the  conventions  of  metrical  lyricism,  Whitman  made  a 
clean  break  with  poetic  custom.  Khyme  gave  way  to  assonance* 
and  unrhymed  lines  as  a matter  of  esthetic  necessity;  meter 
was  superseded  by  cadence.  The  tonic  melody  and  regularity 
of  a Tennyson  and  the  tone  color  of  Poe  were  abandoned  in 
favor  of  the  power  of  clastic  cadence,  original  and  suggest- 
ive diction,  and  the  impressionism  of  cumulative  detail. 
Sometimes  whitman  gave  his  lyrical  voice  full  freedom  (as  in 
the  lyrical  arias  of  nOut  of  the  Uradle  endlessly  nocking” ); 
more  often,  suspicious  of  the  polish  and  refinement  of  facile 
melody,  he  sought  to  avoid  conventional  poetic  touches  by  the 
dissonance  of  rough-hewn.  lines.1  In  thus  seeking  to  develop 
a new  poetical  style,  Whitman  sometimes  mistook  any  lac  k of 
tonal  smoothness  for  a desirable,  positive  quality.  His 
diction,  for  example,  was  never  under  complete  control:  at 

its  best,  it  was  precise,  original,  even  magnificent;  at  its 
poorest,  it  was  flat,  prosaic,  harsh,  clogged,  incongruous. 
But  his  “barbaric  yawp"  was  neither  an  apology  nor  a pose; 
it  was  rather  the  honest  striving  for  an  authentic  style  and 
idiom  organic  to  the  values  of  American  life.  That  meant  a 

^In  1856-7  he  mentioned  the  “great  trouble”  he  had  leaving 
^ out  stock  'uoetical'  touches.  [ Sp e c ime n Days , Z 2 J 
Assonance  is  here  used  in  the  broader  sense,  to  include  con- 
sonance and  imperfect  rhyme  generally. 
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style  capable  of  rusing  the  vernacular  and  the  non- vernacular^ 
a style  with  a folk-idiom  expressive  of  the  culture-idiom  of 
democratic  America.  Critics  of  Whitman  are  fond  of  citing 
examples  of  his  incorrect  use  of  French  words  and  of  clumsy 
coinages,  seldom  quoting  successful  applications  of  foreign 
words  and  original  diction.  Far  more  important  than  these 
occasional  lapses  or  defects  is  Whitman's  semantic  awareness 
of  the  nature  of  poetic  language.  His  experimental  point  of 
view  led  not  only  to  a repudiation  of  classical  allusion  and 
poetic  diction  and  liierary  metaphor,  hut  also  to  a functional 
understanding  of  the  poetic  word.  In  poetry  a word  is  a 
power,  a thing,  he  maintained,  and  has  a life  of  its  own. 

"To  me  each  word... has  its  own  meaning,  and  does  not  stand 
for  anything  but  itself-  and  there  are  not  two  words  the  same 
any  more  than  there  are  two  persons  the  same."^  All  told, 
Whitman’s  contribution  to  the  semantic  functionalization  of 
artistic  language  begun  by  Fmerson  served  u)  extend  the  range 
of  poetic  diction  and  meaning  through  a new  awareness  of 
language  as  a mode  of  realization. 

( 2 ) The  "catalogue"  method 

The  so- called  catalogue  is  another  element  of  Whitman's 
style  and  method  that  is  rarely  understood  in  terms  of  his 
concept  of  the  poetic  function.  Canby  recognizes  the  predi- 
lection for  massed  detail  as  evidence  of  some  deep,  subcon- 
scious need.^  Certainly  it  was  consistent  with  Whitman's 

Quoted  by  Canby,  318.  2Canby,  64. 
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interest  in  the  low,  the  common,  the  familiar.  And  artisti- 
cally, without  an  immersion  into  the  stream  of  human  life  in 
all  its  flux,  there  could  be  no  reliable  realization  of  the 
way  of  life.  Here  Whitman  practiced  the  artistic  creed  of 
Emerson:  ’’Only  so  much  do  I know,  as  I have  lived.”  Here, 

in  experience,  interpenetration,  and  intellective  realiza- 
tion, was  Man  Living  and  Thinking.  Only  from  the  raw  material 
of  experiences  undergone,  from  the  acceptance  of  all  life, 
and  from  the  total  sensory  experience  could  the  poet  integrate 
and  deepen  his  understanding  of  life.  The  details  of 
Whitman’s  catalogues  offer  the  reader  the  immediacy  of  the 
inductive  process  of  thought.  These  catalogues  are  not  mere 
lists  but  impressionistic  preparations  for  the  poetic  illumin- 
ation of  truth  organically  implicit  in  the  details  themselves. 
In  section  33  of  ’’Song  of  Myself”  the  long  catalogue  of  con- 
crete details  of  American  life  testifies  to  Whitman’s  recep- 
tive and  sympathetic  observation,  the  richness  of  sensory 
fact  sustaining  his  poetic  vision,  the  impingement  of  vivid 
impressions  summed  up  in  this  emotional  truth: 

0 Christ.'  This  is  mastering  me.' 

In  at  the  conquer'd  doors  they  crowd.  I am  possess'd. 
Other  catalogues  of  sensory  impressions  appear  in  sections 
28  and  30  of  the  same  poem,  and  in  sections  3 through  10  of 
”Salut  au  Monde.”  In  the  latter,  an  almost  interminable 
array  of  the  heard  and  the  seen,  the  effect  is  panoramic  and 
global,  and  the  long  span  of  realization  crystallizes  in  a 
few  lines  on  brotherhood,  productivity  and  diversity  of  man- 
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kind  and  whitman's  feeling  of  kinship  with  all  men  everywhere. 
Then  there  is  a shift  to  the  more  intimate  "You",  the  pro- 
noun of  comradeship,  which  becomes  the  theme  of  this  final 
movement  of  the  poem.  Similarly  the  survey  of  the  parts  and 
attitudes  of  the  human  body  ("I  Sing  the  Body  Electric'')  ends 
on  the  thematic  idea  of  the  whole  poem  toward  which  the  de- 
tails point  cumulatively  throughout: 

0 I say,  these  are  not  the  parts  and  poems  of  the  Body 
only, but  of  the  soul, 

0 I say  now  these  are  the  Soul. 

In  this  cataloguing  method  the  inductive  and  cumulative 
character  of  Whitman's  thought  is  laid  bare;  and  as  distin- 
guished from  the  deductive  processes  of  rationalistic  thinkers, 
Whitman's  mode  of  noetic  realization  is  modern  - another  con- 
tribution to  the  poetic  function  developing  in  the  nineteenth 
century. 

g.  Summary  evaluation. 

With  Walt  Whitman  American  poetry  achieved  its  full 
liberation  from  the  rhetorical  tradition.  Outwardly  breaking 
with  the  convention  of  literary  diction,  allusion,  rhyme, 
and  melody,  the  new  poetry  of  power  spike  an  idiom  rough- 
hewn  in  its  vernacular  diction,  sweeping  in  its  rhythm,  rich 
in  its  detailed  catalogues.  But  this  change  in  form  and 
style  was  merely  the  external  evidence  of  a radical  redefini- 
tion of  the  esthetics  and  semantics  of  poetry  in  relation  to 
American  democracy.  Convinced  that  the  ideal  promise  of 
American  life  could  not  be  realized  as  long  as  theology,  lit- 
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erature,  art  remained  undemocratic,  Whitman  looked  for  a 
new  acculturation  through  science,  a democratic  sociology, 
and  a democratized  imaginative  literature.  Poetry  especially 
would  give  shape  and  significance  to  the  new  way  of  life  and 
its  vast  possibilities  in  the  future. 

7/ithin  this  new  cultural  climate  of  opinion,  poetry 
would  function  as  a crystallizat ion  of  the  cultural  pattern 
of  American  values;  within  it  the  philosophic  perspective  of 
the  poet,  channeling  the  Zeitgeist,  would  act  as  an  intellec- 
tual "field”  of  interpretation.  The  consonance  of  Whitman's 
poetry  - its  method,  themes,  and  subject  matter  - with  the 
American  experience  shows  clearly  the  functional  relationship 
between  the  poet's  democratic  philosophy  and  his  art.  In  his 
insistence  that  the  past  be  appreciated  only  for  its  vital 
contribution  to  the  present,  Whitman  was  in  effect  rejecting 
the  aristocratic,  neo- olassi cal  emphasis  on  "tradition"  and 
the  "imitation"  of  traditional  values  and  ideals.  The  con- 
sequent freeing  of  the  poetic  function  allowed  Whitman  to  use 
his  verse  as  an  expression  of  his  belief  in  a vital  present 
and  an  ideal  future.  Instead  of  celebrating  the  glories  of 
the  Past  for  its  own  sake,  Whitman's  poetry  fulfilled  a pro- 
phetic function:  Present  fact  and  promise  symbolically  repre- 

sented the  poet's  social  insight  into  future  potentiality. 

In  the  Leaves , "the  wheel  that  on  its  axis  turns"  sym- 
bolizes both  the  method  and  the  philosophy  of  Whitman. 
Throughout  his  writings,  in  fact,  the  transcendental  opposition 
may  be  found:  present  reality  and  future  possibility,  physical 
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experience  and  spiritual  realization  (body  and  soul),  natural 
man  and  spiritual  comrade,  individuality  and  humanity,  life 
and  death,  land  and  sea,  man  and  nature,  etc.  In  this  trans- 
cendental wheel  of  polar  opposites,  heightened  spiritual 
realization  is  a function  of  dynamic  physical  and  emotional 
experience.  To  be  his  age  transfigured,  the  poet  must  be 
ifthe  caresser  of  life."  No  day  will  be  greater  than  the 
present  day,  for  eternity  is  to  be  known  "in  the  wwimming 
shape  of  today."  Only  the  tonic  value  of  Nature  and  the  Open 
Hoad  can  vitalize  American  Democracy  and  the  much-needed 
"healthy  average  personalism."  (DV  295)  Such  vital  experience 
will  also  counteract  the  over-refinement  of  luxury  and  caste 
and  give  proof  that  in  the  natural  man  is  the  promise  of  a 
genuine  democratic  humanism,  a spiritual  democracy  of  comrades 
Mystical  though  he  was  in  his  conception  of  "the  divine 
purpose"  of  the  universe,  immortality,  and  the  destined  spir- 
itual evolution  of  the  soul,  Whitman  as  a transcendental 
artist  accepted  all  nature  as  symbolically  meaningful  and 
beautiful.  Careful  observation,  science,  and  sympathetic 
and  sensitive  immersion  in  the  stream  of  life  saved  him  from 
conventional  Transcendentalism.  As  Whitman  had  traveled  the 
Open  Koad  himself,  the  "great  idea"  of  "healthy  average  per- 
sonalism" was  more  than  a mystical  postulate.  It  was  rather, 
as  Canby  describes  it,  a '‘fluid  philosopny  of  self-developmeiht 
that  regarded  every  person  potentially  self-reliant,  good, 
beautiful,  divine.  And  quite  realistically,  whitman  saw 
that  in  order  for  a self-reliant,  "rich,  luxuriant,  varied 
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personalism1'  (DV  292)  to  develop,  there  must  be  freedom  from 
conformity  to  authority,  precedence,  the  state,  orthodox  re- 
ligion, and  conventional  art.  The  right  of  self-determination 
and  individual  interpretat ion  depends  on  the  "inside  authori- 
ty" of  man's  spirit,  mind,  and  conscience.  The  right  to 
excellence  ("the  divine  average")  and  the  right  of  dissent 
are  inseparable.  And  what  was  true  in  this  regard  for  the 
individual  was  true  for  the  community,  the  nation,  the  world: 
democratic  liberalism  is  the  indispensable  framework,  - polit- 
ical, social,  and  intellectual  - for  the  free  and  full 
development  of  democratic  persons. 

The  impact  of  Whitman’s  philosophy  on  his  art  is  also 
evident  in  his  esthetic  non-conformity  and  in  his  conception 
of  art  as  an  experience  of  individual  realization.  The  inter- 
pretive and  dramatic  use  of  poetry  on  the  participative  level 
necessitated  a rebellion  against  the  conventions  of  "polite 
letters".  The  "Song  of  the  Open  itoad"  was  a call  to  shared 
understand ing  through  individual  realization: 

Not  I - not  any  one  else,  can  travel  that  road  for  you, 

You  must  travel  it  for  yourself. 

In  terms  of  the  poetic  experience  this  realization  came  through 
intuitive  insight  and  superconscious  inspiration  rather  than 
logic  and  metaphysics.  The  honesty  of  the  poet's  realization 
was  revealed  by  the  test  of  Nature  and  by  simplicity  and  organic 
form,  as  dist inguished  from  elegance  and  the  sought-for  "effects" 
of  art  as  craft.  Like  Emerson  in  his  opposition  to  the  Jingle 
of  piano- tune  verse,  whitman  sought  to  free  poetry  from  metrics. 
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Believing  that  democratic  realization  required  a new  plastic 
form  adequate  to  the  new  cultural  values  to  be  expressed,  he 
revived  the  bardic  mode  of  oral  poetry,  The  intensity,  power, 
rhythmic  freedom,  and  expansiveness  of  ca&ence  held  the  promise 
of  "a  great  vocalism,  " of  a distinctly  American  verse  form, 
responsive  to  inner  feeling  and  intention,  this  form  achieved 
the  discipline  of  rhythmic  realization  from  within,  subcon- 
sciously determined.  without  the  long,  sweeping  rhythm  Whitman 
could  scarcely  have  developed  the  artistic  control  over  the 
inductive  catalogue  and  the  method  of  succession  that  inte- 
grated into  a symphonic  harmony  and  counterpoint. 

The  use  of  symbolism  relates  in  Whitman  to  his  trans- 
cendental acceptance  of  all  life  as  significant,  to  his  be- 
lief in  the  intuition  of  "another”  eyesight,  hearing,  and  voice, 
and  to  his  use  of  indirection  and  suggestion,  spiritual  mean- 
ings can  be  realized  only  through  the  sensuous  objects  of 
nature.  Interpenetration  is  the  way  of  realizing  nature:  the 

poet,  like  the  spider,  must  launch  forth  his  gossamer  filament 
after  filament  out  of  himself  (his  realizing  imagination) 
until  he  has  formed  a bridge  (a  symbol)  with  the  way  of  life 
that  transcends  individual  experience.  In  the  Leaves  only 
what  the  ”1"  has  in  common  with  the  "we"  (the  race  of  man) is 
worthy  of  inclusion  in  the  epic  song  of  the  symbolic  demo- 
cratic individuality. 

Launching  forth  from  the  level  of  the  near,  the  low,  and 
the  familiar,  Whitman  made  of  the  commonplace  or  the  practical 
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- grass,  calamus,  axe,  or  redwood  tree  - a democratic  symbol 
consonant  with  his  perspective  and  with  the  American  experi- 
ence. At  least  subconsciously  aware  of  the  necessity  of  art- 
istic immediacy  to  inductive  thought,  Whitman  used  the  "cata- 
logue” of  impressionistic  details  which,  when  integrated  by 
the  method  of  succession,  represented  a new  form  of  symbolism. 
In  "When  Lilacs  Last  in  the  Dooryard  Bloom'd"  the  poet  strokes 
the  wheel  of  life,  and  as  he  does  so  the  symbolic  motifs 
Blend  in  a counterpoint  of  the  give  and  take  of  life  and  death. 
The  contrapuntal  epic  symbolism  of  the  sea- shore,  - the 
interaction  of  land  and  sea,  solid  and  liquid  - represents 
the  ebb  and  flow  of  life,  the  "elemental  drifts."  This 
rhythmic  flux  of  life  is  perhaps  Whitman's  deepest  source  of 
dynamic  insight  into  the  epic  way  of  life,  and  in  the  span 
and  depth  of  that  insight  into  the  epic  through  poetry 
7/hitman  contributed  a new  epic  range.  At  the  same  time,  he 
rarely  lost  touch  with  the  stream  of  directly  sensed  experi- 
ence, as  in  "Crossing  Brooklyn  Ferry."  At  his  most  objective, 
as  in  "Sparkles  from  the  Wheel,"  he  anticipated  the  extro- 
version of  the  Imagists. 

Having  broken  with  the  Rhetorical  tradition  - its  themes, 
plots,  myth,  meter,  and  rhyme  - Whitman  created  out  of  his 
democratic  insight  into  the  nature  of  American  life  and  art 
a new  poetic  instrumentation  and,  gradually  evolving  a new 
symphonic  form,  brought  the  expansion  of  the  poetic  range  to 
a high  and  complex  development. 
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4.  EMILY  DICKINSON  (1830-1886) 
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a.  Philosophic  perspective:  puritan  individualism 

In  Emily  Dickinson,  some  of  the  most  vital  and  positive 
elements  in  the  New  England  tradition  came  into  clear  and 
sharp  focus.  The  formal  elements  in  her  background  - espec- 
ially the  spiderwebs  of  Calvinistic  theology  - were  partly 
eluded  and  partly  transmuted  by  the  intensity  of  her  intel- 
lective genius.  In  her  poems  she  embodied  "the  quintessence 
of  New  England  ways  of  thinking  and  feeling."^-  Living  and 
writing  during  the  Gilded  Age,  like  Emerson  and  Whitman  she 
rebelled  against  it,  managed  to  remain  free  of  its  shallow 
and  sentimental  values.  "What  she  actually  represents  is 
the  last  surprising  bloom  - the  November  witch-hazel  blossom 
of  New  England’s  flowering  time."2 

(1 ) Non- conformism,  scepticism. 

Steeped  in  Emerson's  essays  and  poems,  she  saw  "New  England- 
ly. " This  meant,  first  of  all,  that  she  was  a Puritan  non- 

rz 

conformist,  "a  singular  mixture  of  Puritan  and  Freethinker. " 

Of  the  risk,  as  well  as  the  necessity,  of  dissent  she  was 

fully  cognizant: 

Much  madness  is  divinest  sense 
To  a discerning  eye; 

Much  sense  the  starkest  madness. 

'T  is  the  majority 
In  this,  as  all,  prevails. 

Assent,  and  you  are  sane; 

Demur,  - you're  straightway  dangerous, 

And  handled  with  a chain. 


^George  F.  Whicher,  This  Was  a Poet,  20. 

^Ibid. , 153. 

^Conrad  Aiken,  ed.  Preface  to  Selected  Poems  of  Emily  Dickinson 
London,  1924.  nfartha  Dickinson  Bianchi  and  Alfred  Leete 
Hampson,  ed.  Poems  by  Emily  Dickinson,  Boston,  Little,  Brown  & Oo. 
P«  70  (1). All  references  to  poems  are  based  on  this  edition. 
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A dissenter  to  the  very  marrow  of  her  being,  Emily  Dickinson 
did  not  need  to  fling  down  the  gauntlet  in  a romantic  gesture 
of  defiance.  By  simply  being  herself  she  undermined  the  evils 
of  Calvinism  and  punctured  the  pompous  absolutes  of  the 
Victorian  mind.  Early  in  life,  as  a young  girl,  she  ceased 
regular  church- attend ance ; nonconformity  came  naturally  to  her. 

All  her  life  she  reverted  to  the  image  of  herself  as  a 
naughty,  impudent  girl  in  the  eyes  of  God.1  Her  non- conform- 
ist idea  of  God  has  been  described  by  a sympathetic  interpreter 

Keverence  for  accepted  ways  and  forms,  merely  as  such, 
seems  entirely  to  have  been  left  out  of  Emily’s  con- 
stitution. ri'o  her,  God  was  not  a far-away  and  dreary 
Power  to  be  daily  addressed,  - the  great  "Eclipse"  of 
which  she  wrote,  - but  He  was  near  and  familiar  and 
pervasive.  Her  garden  was  full  of  His  brightness  and 
glory;  the  birds  sang  and  the  sky  glowed  because  of  Him. 
lo  shut  herself  out  of  the  sunshine  in  a church,  dark, 
chilly,  restricted,  was  rather  to  shut  herself  away 
from  Him;  almost  pathetically  she  wrote,  "I  believe 
the  love  of  God  may  be  taught  not  to  seem  like  bears."2 

For  the  Calvinistic  idea  of  a jealous  God  of  wrath,  she  had 

nothing  but  contempt.  A life-long  sceptic,  Emily  was  God’s 

critic.  As  an  ecclesiastical  Deity,  God  was  at  best  "a  noted 

clergyman"^  communicating  indirectly  through  nature  to  the 

individual  spirit;  at  his  worst,  a "Burglar,  banker,  father"4 

who  bullies,  swindles,  coerces,  and  cheats.^  As  a Puritan, 

Emily’s  faith  and  doubt  were  in  daily  communi cation.  Having 


^Genevieve  laggard , The  Life  and  Hind  of  Emily  Dickinson,  285. 
^mabel  Loomis  Todd,  ed. , ^Letters  of  Emily  Diokinson,  Intro- 
duction to  First  Edition,  xxviii. 

"Poems,  LVII , p.  95. 

EPoems , XL,  p.  174. 

°Cf.  laggard,  290,  296;  Poems,  CII,  p.  258. 
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traced  the  source  of  evil  to  God  himself,  Ainily  finally 
pardoned  God.  "God  was  authority  - creation,  the  soul,  had 
made  him.  Creation  was  the  principle  to  which  uod  was  a afeve."^ 
Sighing  “for  lack  of  hsaven,  - but  not/ The  heaven  the 
creeds  bestow"^,  she  was  capable  of  detachment  from  the  con- 
ventional beliefs  of  a sentimental  Christianity.  This  detach- 
ment is  implied  by  such  a whimsical  paralleling  of  Scripture  as: 

In  the  name  of  the  bee 
And  of  the  butterfly 
And  of  the  breeze,  amen.' 3 

The  poem  beginning: 

The  Bible  is  an  antique  volume 
Written  by  faded  men,1 * * 4 

emphasizes  the  trite  and  negative  character  of  evangelical 
Christianity.  Her  attitude  toward  evil  and  sin  was  equally 
unorthodox,  for  although  a sense  of  guilt  and  of  the  tragic 
permeated  her  thought,  hers  was  not  as  much  a metaphysical 
struggle  with  the  problem  of  evil  as  it  was  an  instinctive 
and  persistaat  probing  into  the  way  of  life.  And  the  con- 
crete fact  of  pain  and  agony  in  her  experience  led  both  to 
scepticism  and  to  hope  of  immortality.  In  the  parabolic  line 
of  her  thinking,  a curve  that  returns  upon  itself^  , she 
passed  from  “direct  objective  notations  of  the  data  of  con- 
sciousness“  to  a critical  realism  or  scepticism.  Committed 
as  she  was  by  Buritan  conviction  and  artistic  honesty  to  a 

1 p 

„Taggard , 296.  HPoems,  JJi IV,  p.  140. 

flbid. , ALVIII,  p.  90. 

4Ibid.,  p.  259. 

°Cf.  Merson's  use  of  this  figure,  p.  WK } a-bcve. 
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frank  acknowledgement  of  the  psychological  and  spiritual  truth, 
however  unpleasant,  she  sought  from  empirical  observation  of 
death  to  realize  its  significance  in  terms  of  the  soul's  des- 
tiny. Whether  from  the  manner  of  man’s  dying  or  from  her  own 
daily  experience  of  agony  and  frustration,  she  saw  in  death  a 
definition  of  life1,  and  in  the  ecstasy  and  pain  of  earthly 
living  a promise  of  life  to  come,  hut  in  this  steady  commun- 
ion with  neath,  she  felt  with  trebled  intensity  that  "eatth 

p 

is  heaven.”  (2)  Experiential ism 

In  other  words,  Emily  Dickinson  was,  like  Emerson, 
instinctively  an  experientialis t and  pragmatist.  Her  preoc- 
cupation with  the  concrete  facts  of  experience  testified  to 
a distrust  of  the  abstract,  the  metaphysical,  and  the  Trans- 
cendental.3 If  she  was  in  any  sense  a dualist,  it  was  not 
in  the  traditional  opposition  of  the  physical  and  the  spiri- 
tual, or  in  the  delicate  balance  between  abstraction  and  sen- 
sation, but  in  the  sense  of  Emerson's  polarity  and  compensation. 
Genevieve  laggard  sums  up  Emily's  philosophy  of  'consolation 
upside-down'  as  an  axiomatic  conviction: 

Know  light  by  knowing  darkness,  know  fullness  by  hunger 
and  taste  by  desire,  know  success  by  defeat;  and  the 
corollary:  Nothing  can  limit  the  soul  from  what  it  may 

need  to  know.^ 

This  is  the  core  of  her  philosophy  as  determined  by  the  facts 
of  experience;  it  is  "the  great  Puritan  metaphysic"3  propounded 

JCf.  Poem  394,  Bolts  of  Melody.  (Hereafter  abbreviated  BM) 

~See  BM,  Poem  412. 

"This  interpretation  permeates  Whicher's  critical  biography 
Dickinson. 

7.  5Taggard,  86. 
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by  Emerson  and,  centuries  earlier,  by  Milton.  But  it  is  not 
the  product  of  a metaphysical  dualism  or  a transcendental 
mysticism.1 * *  Emily's  renunciation  of  a normal  extroverted  ex- 
istence after  1850  had  neither  the  purpose  nor  the  effect  of 


mystical  communion  with  God  and  Infinity. 

If  the  voice  of  heavenly  vision  had  spoken  alone  in 
Emily,  she  would  have  been  a mystic  poet.  She  is  not  a 
mystic  poet.  She  constantly  corrects  vision  by  another 
faculty.  Vision  is  not  her  truth.  What  is  her  truth? 
She  named  it  "fact"  - the  truth  perceived  and  then  anat- 
omized. The  real  mystic  experiences  an  ecstasy,  and  his 
invariable  report  is  that  life  is  single  and  divine;  he 
abhors  a double.  Against  her  primary  impulse,  which  is 
something  akin  to  the  mystic  intuition,  Emily  constantly 
placed  her  correcting  fact,  and  her  conclusion  is  always 
in  the  mood  of  the  observed  fact.  There  are  only  four 
or  five  poems  of  desire  for  something  that  is  not,  in 
the  entire  collection  of  her  hundreds  of  poems.  The 
mystic,  who  sees  a divine  reality,  speaks  with  the 
serenity  of  that  vision.... 2 


And  of  the  cloistered  mystic’s  serenity  of  mind,  Emily  herself 


wrote : 


That  calm  is  but  a wall 
Of  unattempted  gauze 
An  instant's  push  demolishes, 
A questioning  dissolves. 3 


Unlike  the  mystical  Trans cendentalists,  for  whom  the  relation 


of  man  and  nature  was  one  of  identity,  she  saw  man  and  nature 
related  by  analogy.4  Time  and  Space  have  no  significance  as 


pure  concepts;  their  only  meaning  lies  in  the  beauty  they 
give  to  experience.5  As  already  noted,  Emily  found  in  experi- 


1For  typical  interpretations  of  Emily  Dickinson  as  a metaphys- 
ical poet  and  mind,  see  Harry  Hayden  Clark's  treatment  of 
her  in  Major  American  Poets,  American  Book  Company,  1936; 

r>and  Henry  7/e  11s,  The  American  Way  of  Poetry,  pp.  67-7  7. 

^Taggard  , p.  320.  poem  48 1. 

^See  Whicher,  chapter  AIV. 

°The  noem  which  best  suggests  this  idea  is  "At  half-past  three 
a single  bird,"  Poems,  p.  66. 
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ence  with  nature  spiritual  values  purer  and  more  sustained 
than  church- going  could  offer. ^ Her  early  fears  overcome  "by 
a growing  intimacy  with  the  ways  of  nature,  she  developed  a 
delicate  perception  of  nature's  beauty  and  mystery.2  This 
interpenetration  with  the  epic  elementals  of  this  life  - the 
shifting  cycle,  diurnal  and  seasonal3,  human  as  well  as  in- 
animate, - was  the  source  of  an  intense  and  vital  individualism. 
( 3 ) Emersonian  self-reliance  of  the  spirit. 

At  the  core  of  her  Puritan  individualism  was  a high, 
Emersonian  faith  in  the  necessity  of  individual  integrity. 

As  with  Emerson,  man's  spirit  or  soul  is  conceived  to  be  sov- 

4 5 

ereign  , unmoved  by  fate's  worst  torments. 

Reverse  cannot  befall  that  fine  Prosperity 
Whose  sources  are  interior.6 

However  bleak  that  ground,  it  will  repay  cultivation. 

Soil  of  flint  if  steadfast  tilled 
Will  reward  the  hand.7 

O 

But  the  soul  matures  to  independence  slowly  ; the  spirit's 
superiority  to  fate  is  an  achievement,  a growth9.  The  heroic 
stature  of  every  man  is  a potential  that  only  his  own  distrust 
of  himself  keeps  from  realization.^-9  To  the  self-reliant 
spirit  the  rhetorical,  moralizing  preacher  is  a "counterfeit 

\ct.  Poems  LVII,  p.  95.  2Cf.  Letters,  278,  125,  xxx-xxxi. 

^Cf.  Poems  in  ENT,  classified  under  "tfa'r  Theatricals  of  Pay 
and  the  Round  Year". 

TPoems,  XL I,  21.  5Ibid.,  CXIV,  51. 

°IVid. , VIII,  224.  7 Ibid.  , CX,  50. 

°Ibid.,  XXVI,  230.  9Ibid.,  LXXXV,  41. 

iUIbid.,  XCVII,  45. 
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presence. Also  paralleling  Emerson’s  individualism  is  the 
transmuting  of  personal  experience  into  the  universal.  Al- 
though in  a slight  volume  of  verse,  over  a hundred  poems  be- 
gin with  "1"^,  that  poetic  "I"  is  not  merely  personal.  The 
personal,  biographical  ego  had  been  renounced;  the  anonymous 
mind  remained.  The  pioneer  background  of  the  Puritan  in 
Emily  Dickinson,  as  in  Thoreau  and  Emerson,  left  no  place 
for  the  softness  and  theatricality  of  the  European  cult  of 
the  ego.3  Her  guiding  divinity  was  an  Emersonian  Whim,  '’Whim 
in  a high  sense:  not  unruliness,  for  all  her  impishness, 

but  complete  subjection  to  the  inner  dictate."4  This  loyalty 
to  the  inner,  disciplined  self  is  allegiance  to  the  Puritan 
authority  of  consciousness. 

(4)  Stoicism  and  Emersonian  compensation. 

Emily's  rejection  of  sentimentality  and  rationalization 
is  most  notable  in  her  stoic  refusal  to  indulge  in  self-pity. 
Caught  in  a complex  web  of  anguish,  she  refuses  to  compromise 
with  vital  reality.  Pity  she  cannot  bear5,  but  of  her  pain 
and  broken  heart  she  is  proud Agony  at  least  is  real,  not 
sham;  it  is  tremendous,  boundless,  "It  rents  Immensity."0 
Suffering  of  the  soul  not  even  time  can  assuage9;  anguish 
numbs  the  memory  of  other  than  itself.'1'0  Although  the  agony 

^Poems , LXIV,  31;  Cf.  Emerson:  "What  you  are  speaks  so  loud 

I cannot  hear  what  you  say. " 

^Wells,  74-5.  °Taggard , 250. 

f^orman  Foerster,  Cambridge  History  of  American  Literature , III , 34, 
#178.  Dpoems^XXXV,  145. 

/>oems , XII,  161. 

%.  D.  Bianchi,  Unpublished  Poems  of  Emily  Dickinson,  148. 

9 Poems , LXXXV,  196.  luIbid. , XIX,  12. 
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of  living  is  like  dying  multifold1,  the  wounded  heart  hides 
its  pain  under  a mail  of  mirth  ("A  wounded  deer  leaps  highest" ). 
It  will  not  take  refuge  in  resignation,  hut  will  hear  its 
Calvary  of  woe  to  the  end.  The  fullest  understanding  of  life 
is  possible  only  to  him  who  faces  up  to  the  pain  of  life,  as 
well  as  its  joy.2 

This  stoical  insistence  on  the  whole  truth  of  experience 
has  its  'consolation  upside-down'  (knowing  fullness  hy  hun- 
ger, success  hy  defeat,  there  is  no  limit  to  what  the  soul 
may  know).  The  right  of  self-determination  has  as  its  cor- 
ollary the  obligation  to  shoulder  the  consequences  of  the 
choices  made.  Puritan  Emily  was  not  one  to  run  away  from 
that  fact  - any  more  than  she  could  escape  the  fact  of  her 
father's  emotional  dependence  upon  her,  a dependence  which 
gave  him  as  much  power  over  her  decisions  as  any  outward  dom- 
ination of  her  life.  The  honest  acknowledgement  of  such 
fateful  realizations  made  it  possible  for  her  so-called  "re- 
nunciation of  life"  to  intensify  and  deepen  her  emotional 
and  artistic  self.  (5)  Vitalism  of  the  spirit ; belief  in  life 

Her  success-by-defeat  philosophy  was  no  mere  rational- 
ization of  failure  or  fear.  Queer  or  eccentric  though  her 
outward  behavior  may  seem  When  judged  by  the  norm  of  a 
personality  active  in  social  and  civic  life,  Emily's  seclusion 
served  to  intensify  the  vitality  of  her  response  to  life. 

Even  when  obsessed  with  thinking  about  death,  she  never  lost 

2 Poems,  I,  3. 
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her  hearty  acceptance  of  life,  she  never  shrank  from  the  pos- 
sibilities offered  inside  experience. 

Who  never  lost,  are  unprepared 
A coronet  to  find.1 

The  interior  vein  of  her  own  experience  with  nature  and  people 

was  rich  beyond  the  oapacity  of  one  lifetime  to  exhaust,  be- 

2 

yond  the  need  of  mythology  or  theology  or  fiction.  Her 
Amherst  garden  was. enough  of  the  world;  it  was  the  much- in- 
little, the  symbol  of  the  universe,  the  way  of  life.  And  the 
sun  shining  over  all  - "the  sun  her  god  so  often,  the  moon 
so  rarely"*^  - illuminated  and  colored  the  landscape  of  the 
soul  as  well.  The  limiting  of  the  physical  horizon  tended 
to  magnify  the  beauty  and  reality  of  the  commonplace  facts 
of  nature,  Emily  saw  with  a microscopic  eye,  and  with  a 
rare  uower  of  sympathetic  identification.  The  grass,  the 
wind,  the  bee,  the  butterfly,  the  flower  - she  knew  them  all 
intimately  and  by  imaginative  projection  caught  their  inner 
meaning  and  movement.  Her  solitude  therefore  had  the  effect 
of  deepening  and  disciplining  her  insight;  vital  interpene- 
tration intensified  realization  into  an  ecstasy,  nthe  divine 

4 5 

intoxication."  Like  "the  intoxicated  jimerson"  , she  was 

"the  tippler  leaning  against  the  sun, "6  an  expression  of 

the  feeling  of  vitality,  of  intoxication,  that  accompanies 

the  power  of  artistic  realization. 

~jvoems , XXXIV,  18.  2Walls,  75. 

“Kreymborg,  199.  ^Poerns , VII,  160. 

kkreymborg 1 s title  for  his  chapter  on  Emerson. 

63ee  "I  taste  a liquor  never  brewed,"  Poems , XII,  12. 
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Between  the  form  of  life  and  life 
The  difference  is  as  big 
As  liquor  at  the  lip  between 
And  liquor  in  the  jug; 

The  latter  excellent  xo  have, 

But  for  ecstatic  need 
The  corkless  is  superior — 

I know,  for  I have  tried.! 


b.  Self-Clarif ication  without  the  aid  of  literary  tradition. 

During  the  Civil  War  and  for  some  time  thereafter  the 
Genteel  Tradition  dominated  the  literary  scene.  It  was  a 
period  in  which  the  academic  authorities  - Longfellow,  Lowell, 
Holmes  - protected  the  rules  and  the  conventional  function  of 
poetry  from  the  onslaughts  of  heterodoxy  and  reality.  It  was 
such  a climate  of  opinion  that  accounts  for  Emily's  only 
reference  to  Walt  Whitman  in  her  letters:  ,TI  never  read  his 

book,  but  was  told  that  he  was  disgraceful."2  In  this  intel- 


lectual atmosphere  poetry  was  but  "a  thin,  incongruous  obli 

gato  to  the  bustle  of  life." 

Poetry  stood  aloof  from  the  sordid  spectacle,  meager  ’ 
and  virginal,  nor  had  it  any  corresponding  life  of 
its  own... It  might  dally  with  sentiment  and  aspira- 
tion, it  might  deal  with  tragic  circumstance,  but 
only  if  it  could  do  so  neatly.  The  refinement  of  re- 
ceived ideas,  the  decorating  and  upholstering  of 
experience,  comprised  its  function.^ 

In  comparison  with  Mrs.  Browning  and  Christina  Kossetti, 

Emily  was  far  less  literary;  hers  was  "a  desire  to  break 

through  useless  accumulations  of  literary  tradition  and  so 

4 

to  arrive  directly  at  the  expression  of  reality."  With 


#528. 


^Letters,  u.  273  (1862) 
4Wells,  74. 


^Whicber , 133. 
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only  a glance  at  tradition  and  the  past,  Emily  turns  her  eye 
inward  upon  her  own  experience,  upon  the  landscape  of  her 
own  soul,  there  to  find  poetic  ore  and  inspiration  in  abundance. 
If  she  was  always  heterodox,  it  was  because  she  abided  by  the 
law  of  her  consciousness;  her  God  was  not  a God  of  Prosody 
but  the  divinity  of  her  inspired  self,  which,  like  lightning, 
shattered  the  brittle  conventions  of  language.1 
c . Poetry  as  a revelation  of  crystallized  perspective. 

The  early  maturing  of  Emily’s  perspective  was  followed 
by  a long  period  of  artistic  incubation  - from  approximately 
1850  to  1862  - before  she  turned  seriously  to  the  writing  of 
poetry.  The  slow  and  silent  germination  of  poetic  ideas  dur- 
ing this  time  of  unconscious  preparation  gave  to  her  poetry 
the  function  and  quality  of  art  as  experience.  The  sharpness 


of  her  perspective,  intensified  by  the  anguish  of  her  per- 


sonal experience,  tolerated  neither  the  shallow  rhetoric  of 


c sentimentality  of 
conventional 


poetry,  therefore,  figured  less  frequently  and  less  important- 


ly than  the  elements  of  her  own  native  and  natural  environ- 


ment; the  sentimental  rose,  violet,  or  lily  is  treated  with 
relative  neglect  in  comparison  with  the  daisy,  the  clover, 
and  the  bee.^  But  Emily  Dickinson  was  not  consciously  a 

pCf . Taggard,  273-4. 

^These  "minims  of  nature",  Whicher  points  out,  were  drawn  from 
Emily’s  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Amherst  setting.  All  told, 
she  refers  to  forty-one  species  of  flowers,  wild  and  cultiva- 
ted, which  is  slightly  fewer  than  Bryant’s,  about  equal  to 
Whittier's.  It  should  be  realized,  of  course,  that  such  quan- 
titative comparisons  are  at  best  indications,  not  final  proof 
of  artistic  excellence;  and,  furthermore,  that  since  much  tff 
Emily's  verse  remained  unpublished  at  the  time  of  V/hicher's 
count,  his  "frequency"  figures  are  merely  representative,  not 
definitive. 
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nature  poet.  Her  milieu  was  rather  the  landscape  of  the 

human  spirit,  "her  special  province  in  poetry,  the  region  of 

dramatic  tension  between  the  mind  and  experience.  *'1  Nature 

was  the  fact,  the  symbol;  feeling,  mood,  thought  constituted 

the  experience  evoked  by  the  external  fact. 

d . Poetry  as  intuitive  realization. 

She  was  an  introspective  poet  for  whom  poetry  functioned 

as  an  art  of  intuitive  revelation... 

A rapture  as  of  legacies — 

Cf  introspective  minds.2 

By  intuition  mightiest  things 
Assert  themselves,  and  not  by  terms. 3 

Her  faith  in  genius,  in  the  realizing  intuition,  was  Emerson- 
ian. Although  she  left  no  essay,  on  the  intuitive  nature  of 
the  creative  process,  from  poems  and  parts  of  poems  it  is 
clear  that  intuition,  superior  to  the  rational  faculty,  is 
the  source  and  mode  of  poetic  expression.  Science,  at  least 
in  the  sense  of  cold,  surgical  analysis,  is  not  enough: 

A color  stands  abroad 

On  solitary  hills 

That  science  cannot  overtake, 

But  human  nature  feels. ^ 

"Feel",  says  Treymborg,  "is  the  only  word  among  her  poems 
she  ever  underscored."^  As  Emily  herself  put  it,  "The  Heart 
is  the  capital  Of  the  Mind";  together  they  make  "A  single 
continent,"  and  "ecstatic  nation."^  "The  mind  lives  on  the 

^Whicher,  290.  2Poems , CXXIV,  266. 

3Ibid.,  LXXII,  419.  4QuoVe"d  by  Kreymborg,  p.  200. 

5p.  195.  6Poems , CXXIII,  346. 
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heart."l  In  this  intuitively  inspired  poetry,  the  power  of 
realization  dispenses  with  the  necessity  of  possession: 
reality,  not  to  he  possessed,  must  he  realized* 2 *.  Such  real- 
ization is  possible  without  rational  understanding  or  direct 
personal  information*5.  It  is  a power  that  canes  from  within,4 
inducing  "heavenly  moments,"  "a  grant  of  the  Divine. The 
intoxicated  ecstasy  of  artistic  realization  is  a divine  ex- 
hilaration achieved  from  within  by  the  soul  herself.6 7  The 
creative  moment  does  not  repeat  itself;  it  is  elusive  with 

7 

the  evanescence  of  Intimation.  The  word  organic  to  the 

Q 

thought  comes  "un summoned  in". 

By  a departing  light 

We  see  acuter  quite 

Than  by  a wick  that  stays.  . 

There's  something  in  the  flight 
That  clarifies  the  sight 
And  brims  the  rays. 9 

In  a mind  so  sensitive  and  intuitive  the  emotive  meaning  or 
mood  is  often  strong,  conveyed  as  much  by  a tone  of  revela- 


tion as  by  vivid  image. 


See  BM,  #433. 

2Cf.  Poems,  XXIII,  78,  "A  bird  came  down  the  walk";  BM,  #240, 
"His  mind  like  fabrics  of  the  east";  Poems , I,  3,  "Success 
is  counted  sweetest". 

^Poems,  XVII,  163,  "I  never  saw  a moor". 

4Cf.  stanzas  4 and  5 of (Poems,  XII,  71)  "To  hear  an  Oriole  sing” 

c>BM,  ^20. 

6See  Poems,  XIX,  385,  "Exhilaration  is  Within,"  and  ibid., 

XX,  lc\  ^1  taste  a liquor  never  brewed , " undoubtedly  the 
finest  of  her  expressions  of  "the  tipsy  theme." 

7See  Poems,  XLVI,  23,  "A  thought  went  up  my  mind  today"  and 

,BM,  #435. 


8BM,  #436. 


BM,  #545. 
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®.  Poetic  experience  intensified  by  a deepening  of  psychological 

experience. 

Much  of  Emily  Dickinson’s  seclusion  undoubtedly  was  the 
outcome  of  her  natural  shyness  and  habit  of  introspection. 

Her  solitude  seems  to  have  been  a matter  of  preference  - once 
she  comprehended  the  turn  of  events.^  But  having  retired 
within  herself,  into  a region  of  fire  and  ice,  she  experienced 
a struggle  between  contending  forces  in  her  subconscious  that 
were  transmuted  and  crystallized  into  poetry.  Her  verse  be- 
came a psychological  journal,  a sounding-board  of  the  spirit. 

And  in  time  the  poetry  became  the  chief  reason  for  the  soli- 
tude. Higginson  realized  that  Emily  had  achieved  an  unusual 
degree  of  individuation  when  he  wrote  sympathetically  of  her 
seclusion:  "it  isolates  one  anywhere  to  think  beyond  a 

p 

certain  point,  or  have  such  flashes  as  come  to  you."* 

Emilyts  ’’renunciation" , neither  eccentric  nor  romantic, 
served  to  intensify  with  a ’’trebled  intensity"3  her  hunger 
for  spiritual  realization.  The  hunger  itself  and  the  striv- 
ing, not  the  satiation,  becomes  the  most  meaningful  aspect 
of  exnpijience.  The  sensation  of  starvation,  suggesting  a 
deep  psychological  need  and  esthetic  hunger  for  emotional 
and  artistic  fulfilment,  is  a central  theme  in  her  poetry.^ 

"The  transport  of  the  Aim’’5  accounts  for  "the  contented 
beggar's  face".  Living  is  indeed  a polarity,  an  interplay, 

y^ee  Letters,  359-360,  and  Taggard,  226. 

* Quoted  by  laggard , 214.  3Taggard , 86. 

4bee,  for  example,  Poems,  LXXVI,  36;  LXXI,  34;  LXXVII,  37; 

5 and  LXXXVIII,  42. 

Ibid.,  LXXXII,  251. 
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of  ecstasy  and  anguish  "in  keen  and  quivering  ratio. "Dare 
you  see  a soul  at  the  white  heat?"  was  her  challenge  to  the 
reader  of  her  poetry.  And  the  flux  of  Emily's  inner  life 
was  the  condition  that  determined  the  emotive  tone  of  her 
poetry,  bhe  was  at  once  shy  and  brave,  proud  and  humble, 
subjective  and  objective,  mad  and  sane,  rebellious  and  meek, 
sensuous  and  chaste,  expansive  and  restrained,  passionate  and 
resigned,  wistful  and  bitter.  This  was  the  technique,  “the 
device  of  keeping  attracted  opposites  far  enough  apart  to  use 
their  tension."^  This  control  through  polar  tension  explains 
"why  iinily  speaks  with  the  authority  of  a great  poet;  she  is 
the  thunder  and  lightning  of  universal  humanity. "3  Her 
creative  experience  drew  its  vitality  and  intensity  from 
these  deep,  swirling  undercurrents  of  feeling,  and  the  result 
was  an  artistic  counterpoint  of  the  personal  or  qsychic  and 
the  universal  or  epic.  This  basic  interpenetration  or  flux 
in  life  she  was  quick  to  sense  in  the  tension  of  natural  life, 
whether  the  wind,  the  storm,  sunrise,  or  sunset.  A favorite 
figure,  the  mutual  attraction  of  moon  and  sea,  symbolizes 
the  epic  dynamism  of  life,  natural  as  well  as  human. 

The  sense  of  flux  within  herself  and  the  artistic  affin- 
ity or  Vibration  between  her  mind  and  nature  provided  the 
energy  and  vitality  necessary  for  an  amazing  insight  into 
non- human  life.  Nature  everywhere  spoke  to  her  inner  ear. 


'.Poems , AXXVII,  19, 


aIbid.,  321. 


^laggard , 321. 
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"There  is  a noiseless  noise  in  the  orchard  that  I let  persons 
hear. 1,1  "The  spirit  is  the  conscious  ear;"  the  outer  ear  is 
"a  minor  ear"  being  "for  other  purposes,  as  sound "2.  Here 
we  have  Emerson* s transcendental  theory  of  communication^. 
Here  is  the  realism  of  the  inner  eye  that,  through  the  power 
of  imaginative  realization,  gives  beauty  to  commonplace  ex- 
perience and  insight  into  today.  Emily’s  tribute  to  the 
intellective  genius  or  faculty  reads  as  follows; 

The  brain  is  wider  than  the  sky, 

For,  put  them  side  by  side, 

The  one  the  other  will  include 
With  ease,  and  you  beside. 

The  brain  is  deeper  than  the  sea, 

For,  hold  them,  blue  to  blue, 

The  one  the  other  will  absorb, 

As  sponges,  buckets  do. 

The  brain  is  just  the  weight  of  wod , 

For,  lift  them,  pound  for  pound, 

And  they  will  differ,  if  they  do, 

As  syllable  from  sound*1 * * 4 

f . Transcendental  mode  of  poetic  communication 

Emily’s  belief  in  the  realizing  intuition  of  the  mind 
resulted  in  a poetry  that  is  non- factual,  non-logical,  and 
non- rhetorical.  For  these  qualities  of  poetic  function  she 
was  no  doubt  greatly  indebted  to  the  influence  of  Emerson 
and  Browning.  The  reader  will  make  his  own  individual  inter- 
pretation from  his  own  experience  and  interest. 

"Morning"  means  "Milking"  to  the  farmer 
Dawn  to  the  Apennines-- 
Dice  to  the  Maid.5 


1 p 

Letters,  278.  3M,  #438. 

,JCf.  irthe  mind  makes  the  senses  it  sees  with" 

4Poems , CXXVI,  56.  5Ibid.,  XXXVII,  234. 
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and  so  forth,  each  to  his  own  meaning.  The  creative  imagina- 
tion of  the  individual  is  what  gives  meaning  to  experience. 
"He  who  would  find  beauty  must  carry  it  about  with  him”  finds 
echo  in  these  lines: 

Who  goes  to  dine  must  take  his  feast 
Or  find  the  banquet  mean; 

The  table  is  not  laid  without 
Till  it  is  laid  within. 1 

Poem  #4482  states  that  a chance  remark  may  furnish  the  fuse 
to  a spark  in  a dormant  nature;  let  us  therefore  discourse 
with  care.  Let  poetry,  Emily  seems  to  say,  arouse  the  read- 
er's own  powers  of  imaginative  discovery  of  meaning.  In  a 
number  of  poems  this  conviction  leads  her  to  hold  back  the 
identity  of  the  subject  of  the  poem.  The  important  thing 
is  the  thought  beneath  the  description,  the  symbol,  or  the 
suggestive  glimpse. 

The  thought  beneath  so  slight  a film 
Is  more  distinctly  seen,  - 
As  laces  just  reveal  the  surge, 

Or  mists  the  Apennine.^ 

This  is  a reminder  of  the  indirection  suggested  by  the  lines 

already  quoted  lp.^5"): 

By  a departing  light 
We  see  acuter  quite 
Than  by  a wick  that  stays. 

"Tell  all  the  truth  but  tell  it  slant"^  voices  the  same  idea 
again.  From  this  point  of  view,  titles  become  unnecessary 
to  poems,  perhaps  even  interfere  with  the  aDpreciation  of  the 
poem  itself  by  calling  attention  to  the  label  rather  than  the 

#439.  2BM. 

?See  Poems,  LXVI,  100;  LXX,  102;  ACVII,  116;  C,  117. 

IbidTTxE,  21.  5BM,  #449. 
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meaning  intended.  And  from  this  point  of  view,  too,  it  is 

not  the  poet's  personal,  biographical  self  that  matters  so 

much  as  the  inspiration  his  art  gives  to  other  men. 

The  poets  light  but  lamps, 

Themselves  go  out; 

The  wicks  they  stimulate, 

If  vital  light 

Inhere  as  do  the  suns 
Each  age  a lens 
Disseminating  their 
Circumference. 1 

(1 ) Transcendental  use  of  vocabulary 
For  both  Emerson  and  Emily  Dickinson  language  was  a 
plastic  medium  with  a transcendental  function.  In  Emerson's 
essays  the  sentence  acquired  a new  symbolical  function  as 
a unit  of  artistic  thinking.  In  Emily  Dickinson's  poems  the 
word  or  phrase  took  on  a transcendental  meaning,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  static  usage  of  the  word  as  sign  and  from 
the  rhetorical  manipulation  of  words  to  serve  a predetermined 
end.  Neither  Emerson  nor  Emily  was  concerned  with  the  sound 
or  lyric  form  of  language.  Consciously  to  strive  for  a 
particular  form  or  lyrical  quality  violated  the  organic  in- 
tegrity of  the  creative  process.  This  rejection  of  language 
as  a created,  static  artifact  or  ready-made  tool  pushed  the 
creative  poet  back  to  a rediscovery  of  the  fluxional  nature 
of  speech.  Hence,  the  avidity  with  which  Emily  turned  to 
the  lexicon  and  the  numerous  variant  wordings  of  some  of  her 
poems.  Her  feeling  for  the  word  - sometimes  her  experimenta- 
tion resulted  in  as  many  as  a dozen  substitute  words  or 

■^BK,  #432. 
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/-  was  her  recognition  of  the  plastic  relationship  between 
word  and  thought.  Although  the  first  expression  that  came 
frequently  seems  the  best,  by  repeated  responses  to  the 
infinite,  magical  constellations  of  words  she  achieved  dis- 
cipline of  form  through  verification.  And  by  this  method 
of  keeping  open  the  channel  of  communication,  the  word  most 
organic  to  the  inner  meaning  "came  unsummoned  in."  Such  a 
method  turned  the  meaning  more  and  more  inward,  hiding  the 
intended  meaning  behind  the  "slant"  of  language  in  flux. 

This  involution  of  words  and  meaning  oalled  for  words  with 
new  edges,  many-faceted  words,  "words  that  could  be  dwelt 
upon  until  they  were  poems  in  themselves."^-  Some  words  were 
literary,  others  legal,  or  mathematical,  or  vernacular,  but 
whatever  the  special  origin,  they  assumed  a new  dimension 
from  the  transcend ent al  use  to  which  they  were  put.  By  a 
subtle  skill  the  poet  introverted  her  words,  one  by  one,  so 
that  only  by  a realization  attuned  to  hers  can  the  apprecia- 
tor  unlock  their  meaning. 

By  thus  adding  another  dimension  to  the  poetic  notenti&l 
of  the  word,  .Emily  Dickinson  signif icantly  enlarged  the  po- 
etic function  of  language.  The  special  value  of  her  trans- 
cendental use  of  words,  along  with  Emerson's,  lay  in  the 
liberation  of  poetic  speech  from  the  emphasis  on  surface 
polish,  technique  for  its  o wn  sake,  and  the  prose  functions 
of  the  rhetorical  tradition.  And,  following  her  predilection 

1Taggard,  276. 
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for  avoidance  of  the  rhetorical  and  the  conventional,  ISmily 
Dickinson  contributed  in  yet  another  way  to  the  freeing  of 
language  in  poetry. 

She  took  liberties  with  grammar  and  syntax,  liberties 
which  brought  down  on  her  head  the  criticisms  of  linguistic 
orthodoxy.  But  time  and  more  careful  investigation  have 
shown  a functional  relationship  to  exist  between  most  of  these 
departures  from  technical  rules  and  her  conception  of  poetry. 
At  least  nine-tenths  of  her  syntactical  heresies  can  be  ex- 
plained on  grounds  other  than  ignorance,  carelessness,  or 
oversight.  In  his  treatment  of  this  aspect  of  her  work, 
Whicher  finds  that  the  apparent  lapses  from  convention  spring 
from  a preference  for  vernacular  idiom,  from  the  sanctions 
of  her  lexicon  (Webster's  American  Dictionary,  1847);  from 
usages  current  in  her  geography  text,  in  Browning's  verse, 
in  Shakespeare;  and,  finally,  from  her  characteristic  inten- 
sity and  tension  (’’chronic  trepidation”).  Since  she  could, 
whenever  she  wished,  be  strictly  grammatical,  it  is  fair  to 
ascribe  these  seeming  violations  to  an  acute  awareness  of 
syntactical  modes  in  relation  to  a desired  condensation  of 
meaning.  It  is  clear  that  for  JUmily  Dickinson  syntax  was 
only  one  aspect  of  language  in  flux,  only  one  mode  of  artistic 
indirection  by  which  to  avoid  an  obvious  statement  of  the 
intended  meaning.  In  sharing  the  transcendental  function 
of  the  words  themselves,  the  plastic  syntax  helped  to  distill 
the  meaning. 
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Like  Chaucer,  .Emily  Dickinson  turned  the  contemporary 

vernacular  into  uoetry.  The  tang  of  the  IVew  England  idiom  is 

felt  in  her  letters. 

Cur  little  pussy  has  made  out  to  live. 

I am  almost  a mind  to  take  a hand-car  and  go 
around  to  hunt  them  up.l 

The  sanction  of  colloquial  usage  also  accounts  for  such  uses 

of  the  pronoun  as  - 

That  mushroom,  --it  is  him. 

Flinging  the  problem  back  at  you  and  i. 

Like  Browning,  she  used  began  and  begun  indifferently  as 
preterite  forms,  although  Webster  recognized  only  the  former. 
Webster  did  .justify  the  past  participle  lain  in  place  of  laid , 
as  in  -"Indolent  housewife,  in  daisies  lain. 

Interesting  examples  of  her  habit  of  loosening  the  con- 
ventions of  syntax  may  be  observed  in  the  use  of  verbs  as 
nouns,  adverbs  as  adjectives,  adjectives  as  adverbs;  the  use 
of  nouns  in  the  singular  as  collectives  (much  billow  for  many 
Billov/s ; and  countless  butterfly);  the  fondness  for  the  suffix 
-less  (as  in  graspless  for  ungraspable,  escapeless  for  ines- 
capable; vital- less) ; the  use  of  the  suffixes  -er  and  -est 
in  place  of  more  and  most  (as  in  infiniter,  dapperer,  cul- 
pabler,  silenter,  contenteder,  conseiouser,  redoubtablest ) . 

The  sympathetic  interpreter  will  explain  these  and  other 
locutions  by  reference  to  L'mily  Dickinson*  s honest  and  remark- 
able achievement  in  comnactness  of  poetic  style. ^ 

Quoted  by  Whicher,  p.  2.32-  ^Quoted  by  Whicher,  p ,2-32- 
°Webster  was  also  authority  for  such  spellings  as  vail  (veil) 
and  extasy  (ecstasy).  Himmaleh  and  Vevay  were  used  in  the 
geographies  of  her  youth. 

See,  for  example,  Whi Cher's  discussion  of  her  style  and  grammar 

pp.  A3i  -2  3 <? 
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Compactness  was  not  an  end  in  itself,  however.  The 
larger  purpose  and  reason  behind  the  striving  for  terseness 
was  the  instinct  for  distilled  expression  as  a means  of  de- 


lay, indirection,  and  stimulation  to  discovery.  "The  gnomic 

concision  of  Emily  Dickinson’s  T>oems  is  a continual  stimulus 

to  mental  alertness.  ”"*•  Emily’s  intuitive  selection  of  the 

concisely  suggestive  phrase  is  reflected  in  the  frequency 

and  degree  of  ellipsis.  The  syntax  is  consciously  elliptical. 

Sometimes  a pronoun,  article,  or  adverb  is  omitted: 

There  are  [those] , that  resting,  rise 

As  JjtheJ  dying  say  it  does 

fihosej  Who  never  lost,  are  unprepared 
A coronet  to  find; 

Sometimes  a nast  participial  adjective  is  abbreviated,  es- 
pecially if  derived  from  a verb  ending  in  t_  (Create  for 
created,  exert  for  exerted,  complicate  for  complicated): 

Of  all  the  souls  that  stand  create 
I have  elected  one. 

One  analyst  counts  only  twenty  irregular  verb  constructions 
in  all  of  Emily’s  work,  and  these  are  mostly  omissions  of 
auxiliaries. 3 Many  of  these  omissions  occur  when  the  sub- 
junctive, imperative,  or  hortatory  moods  are  suggested  by 


pWhicher,  236. 

^This  shortened  form  of  the  participial  adjective  can  be 
found  in  bhakesneare  (’0  anything,  of  nothing  first  create’) 
and  Milton  (create,  inviolate,  attribute),  according  to 
Grace  B.  Sherrer,  ”A  Study  of  Unusual  Verb  Constructions 
in  the  Poems  of  Emily  Dickinson,”  American  Literature,  VII, 
-(1935),  37-46. 

"Ibid • 
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the  context.  Examples  of  these  are: 

[Let]  solemnity  prevail, 

[Lef]  its  individual  doom 

[May]  offend  the  vision,  and  it  might  flee. 

That  one  so  honest  he  extant 
As  [to]  take  the  tale  for  true 
That  whatsoever  you  shall  ask, 

Itself  [shall]  he  given  you. 

Mirth  is  the  mail  of  anguish 
In  which  it  £mayj  caution  arm. 

In  the  last  example  - a paraphrase  of  which  might  be : Mirth 

is  the  mail  of  anguish,  in  which  mail  anguish  may  hade  with 

caution  - the  second  line  illustrates  the  use  of  plastic 

syntax  in  the  extension  of  the  subjunctive  introduced  by 

"Lest”  in  the  lines  that  follow: 

Lest  anybody  spy  Htfie  blood 
And  "You're  hurt"  exclaim.' 1 
Of  the  subjunctive  mood, 

/ which  accounts  for  numerous  of  her  omissions,  Emily  was 

perhaps  excessively  fond.  She  used  it  - 

in  indirect  discourse,  in  questions  and  comparisons, 
after  conjunctions  implying  a condition  or  proviso, 
after  adverbial  conjunctions  of  time  and  place,  and 
miscellaneously  whenever  there  is  a hint  of  doubt, 
desire,  uncertainty,  hesitation,  or  diffidence.2 

It  was  appropriate  to  her  tension  and  mood  of  "chronic  trep- 
idation," natural  to  one  "whose  mind  reacted  subtly  to  the 
contradiction,  uncertainty,  and  vagueness  of  the  natural  and 
spiritual  worlds."^ 

\ Poems , VIII,  6, ("A  wounded  deer  leaps  highest") 

2 V/hi  che  r , 2.3y. 

^Sherrer,  p.  46.  In  the  light  of  this  subjunctive  state  of 
mind,  Emily's  neglect  of  precise  punctuation  is  also  under- 
standable. V/riting  at  white  heat,  she  simply  employed  the 
dash  in  her  first  copy  to  cut  phrase  from  phrase.  In  the 
urgency  of  expression  the  dash  served  a psy chological  rather 
than  a grammatical  purpose. 
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( E ) The  transcendental  bowl  of  metaphor 
Every  reader  of  Emily  Dickinson  is  acquainted  with  the 
striking,  original  imagery  and  metaphor  of  her  poetry.  With 
nan  Elizabethan  genius  for  the  word  of  phrase  that  makes  a 
passage  live"-*-  she  distinguished  herself  from  the  traditional 
poet  relying  on  the  conventions  of  authoritative  f igurativism. 
Her  metaphors  are  not  only  original  ("blond  assassin,"  for 
frest;  "exponent  of  breath,"  love;  "human  nature's  west"; 
"buccaneers  of  buzz,"  bees;  the  "yellow  noise"  of  sunrise) 
but  daring  as  only  a Puritan  mind  can  be  (God  as  "Inquisitor", 
"Certificate  of  immortality";  "Queen  of  Calvary").  Coupled 
with  a transcendental  purpose,  this  gift  of  highly  creative 
figurative  speech  resulted  in  a new  method  and  a new  signifi- 
cance for  poetry.  Sometimes  the  rapid  flow  of  image  and 

metaphor  piled  up  in  a glowing  heap,  as  in  the  poem  "The  day 
o 

came  slow,"  But  when  the  basic  idea  is  developed  by  ex- 
tension of  a central  image,  exploring  its  symbolic  values, 
there  is  a marked  resemblance  not  only  to  the  clear,  sharp 
image  of  the  later  Imagists  but  to  their  method  of  slowly 
dragging  forth  a mood,  link  by  link.  This  kind  of  poetry, 
entirely  free  from  the  stereotypes  of  "poetic"  diction,  is 
represented  by  "I  like  to  see  it  lap  the  miles”,  "A  bird  came 
down  the  walk,"  In  "I  years  had  been  from  home",  the  poet, 
come  back  to  her  accustomed,  former  set  of  values,  stands  in 
fear  of  an  honest  self-realization,  of  the  dead  ideals  aban- 
doned; fumbling  at  her  nerve,  laughing  a wooden  laugh  of  false 

^TCreymborg,  196.  ^Poems , IV,  66. 
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courage,  she  tremblingly  latches  "the  awful  floor"  and  flees 
like  a gasping  thief  from  the  house.  In  "I  gained  it  so"  a 
mood  of  calculated  determination  to  achieve  - at  whatever  cost 
a desired  end  is  followed  by  a sense  of  disillusion,  of  hollow 
victory.  In  "It  would  never  be  common  more,  I said"  a feel- 
ing of  boundless  joy  is  followed  by  a sudden  sense  of  loss 
and  a futile  clutching  for  some  shred  of  the  golden  bliss 
that  once  was.^  'i'he  concise  imagistic  revelation  of  the 
shattering  of  a brittle,  sham  ideal  in  "It  dropped  so  low  in 
my  regard"  is  matched  by  the  doubly  long  "A  great  hope  fell, 
you  heard  no  noise"  where  the  likeness  is  to  a silent  ship- 
wreck that  the  conscious  mind  refuses  to  acknowledge,  result- 
ing in  the  burial  of  that  ideal.  In  "The  soul  has  bandaged 
moments"*0  is  to  be  found  the  same  preoccupation  with  psycho- 
logical realism,  although  here  the  third-person  ("the  soul") 
report  loses  some  of  the  immediacy  necessary  to  full  psycho- 
dramatic  realization.  More  successful  in  dramatic  immediacy 
is  the  imaginary  conversation  with  March*5,  in  which  iilmily 
abandons  the  method  of  distillation  for  the  extrovert  tone 
of  Browning’s  dramatic  monologues.  A similar  at  tenant  to 
capture  the  feeling  of  the  thought  process  is  noticeable  in 
WI  should  not  dare  to  leave  my  friend,"4  where  the  soul  speaks 
aloud  its  own  justification  of  loyalty. 

1Poems , LXXXV,  426.  2BM,  #473. 

SPoems,  LXXXVII,  111,  "Dear  March,  come  in.’" 

4lVid . , LJCCVI,  192. 
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Ir^  addition  to  striking  imagery  and  extended  metaphor, 
then,  there  is  the  subtle  feeling  for  the  reality-in- process 
in  mind  and  nature.  The  dynamic  flux  in  nature  attracts  her 
like  a magnetic  field;  like  a compass  needle  she  quivers  in 
response.  This  is  particularly  evident  about  wind  and  storm, 
("There  came  a wind  like  a bugle, "■*•  "The  wind  tapped  like  a 
tired  man,'*2  "Of  all  the  sounds  despatched  abroad , " 3 "An  awful 
tempest  mashed  the  air,"^  "The  wind  begun  to  rock  the  grass." 
And  suggestive  of  the  dynamic  colorism  of  Fletcher's  poetry 
are  such  dynamic  descriptions  as  "She  sweeps  with  many-colored 
brooms , "b"Blazing  in  gold  and  quenching  in  uurple,"  and  "I’ll 

o 

tell  you  how  the  sun  rose."  Her  eye  catches  the  broad  sweep 
of  movement  and  color,  as  well  as  the  fine  nuance  and  momen- 
tary flicker.  On  rare  occasions,  she  is  carried  away  by  the 
beauty  and  shock  of  the  uure  image.  One  of  the  Imagists  might 
have  written: 


Where  ships  of  purple  gently  toss 
On  seas  of  daffodil, 

Fantastic  sailors  mingle, 

And  then — the  wharf  is  still.9 


Little  wonder  that  the  publication  of  The  Single  Hound  in  1914, 
at  the  height  of  the  poetic  renaissance,  had  a marked  influ- 
ence on  the  Imagist  poets, 
g.  The  problem  of  form. 

As  already  stated,  A'mily’s  method  of  creation  was  intuitive. 


from  within  outward.  Thought  and  feeling  took  precedence  as 


jjPoems,  XXVI,  80. 
“Ibid. , LXXV,  104. 
“XXXVII,  85. 
'xLIII,  88. 

9Ibid. , XXII,  88. 


2Ibid.,  XXX,  82. 
flbid.,  XXI,  77. 
°Ibid.,  XL,  87. 
8LXXII,  104. 
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originative  elements  over  graces  and  artifices  of  style;  sin- 
cerity and  meaning  were  primary,  form  secondary.  True  form 
was  implicit  in  the  thought.  This  relative  indifference  to 
matters  of  rhetorical  style  and  tradition  is  manifest  in  her 
satisfaction  with  the  quatrain  or  ballad  stanza,  in  which  most 
of  her  noems  were  written.  Although  modulated  to  suit  different 
moods,  this  stanza  is  not  an  experimental  one.  The  experimen- 
tal freedom  of  her  poetry  lies  chiefly  in  diction  and  rhyme, 
only  occasionally  in  metrical  variation-1-  and  line  variation2, 
frequently  in  overflow  of  line  and  stanza. 

The  problem  of  imuerfect  rhyme  in  .Emily  Dickinson's  po- 
etry is  today  less  a source  of  pained  surprise  at  the  flaunting 
of  rules  than  a cause  of  appreciation  and  understanding. 

Modern  criticism  points  out  that  about  half  of  her  poems  are 
rhymed  normally;  the  others  vary  from  slightly  imperfect  to 
very  imperfect  rhymes  and  no  rhyme  at  all.  Her  frequent  use 
of  assonance  was  not  out  of  ignorance  of  orthodox  rhyme,  for 
after  Higginson's  criticism,  she  continued  to  use  the  off 
rhyme  intentionally,  perhaps  chiefly  out  of  a desire  to  avoid 
lyric  effects  that  might  distract  from  the  thought.  Gr  it 
may  have  been  the  influence  of  Mrs.  Drowning's  experimenta- 
tions with  rhyme.  Gr  the  reflection  of  her  sensitivity  to 
life's  asymmetry.  Gr,  as  is  most  likely,  all  of  these  to- 

3 

gether.  At  any  rate,  this  "veering  round  rhyme  in  minor  chime" 

- now  known  as  assonance  - has  become  one  of  the  hallmarks 

■^/hicher  reports  one  free  verse  poem,  "Victory  comes  late," 

Poems , LI I,  26.  , 9,  e.g. 

^'laggard,  27  6. 
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of  the  lie w poetry.  But  for  lack  of  interest  in  lyrical  ef- 
fects, Emily  exercised  little  conscious  discipline  over  rhyme, 
ihe  result  is  sometimes,  as  it  was  with  Emerson,  a muting  of 
sound,  and  in  general,  a lack  of  correlation  between  rhyme 
and  mood.-1'  With  Emily  .Dickinson  transcendental  poetry,  relying 
as  it  did  on  “metre-making  argument"  instead  of  lyrical  form, 
reached  a degree  of  non-lyricism  detrimental  to  the  poetic 
function.  without  this  tendency  away  from  “the  poetry  of 
beauty"  however,  it  is  doubtful  that  such  amazing  “poetry  of 
powfcr"  could  have  been  achieved. 

Along  with  this  non- lyricism  and  assonance  went  a tons 
of  naivete  concealing  reserves  of  depth  and  intensity.  A 
controlled  directness  of  statement,  in  a mood  of  confessional 
candor,  seems  wholly  organic  to  a stoic  sense  of  loss  and 
disillusion,  as  in  “It  tossed  and  tossed"  and  "Victory  comes 
late"  where  the  short  lines  move  slowly  with  the  solemnity 
of  bitter  realization.  In  poems  describing  the  quiet  moods 
of  nature ("A  light  exists  in  spring,"  "There's  a certain  slant 
of  light")  this  tone  brings  into  relief  the  emotive  meaning*, 
the  mood  of  calm  realization;  elsewhere,  in  moments  of  joy 
or  ecstatic  realization,  it  is  less  flat,  more  alive.  Al- 


though unremitting  in  revision  and  verification,  Emily  seldom 
changed  more  than  words  or  phrases,  and  did  so  not  to  improve 

^As  an  illustration  of  this  latter  point,  Whicher  cites  "I 
taste  a liquor  never  brewed".  Cn  the  contrary,  this  poem 
rhymes  appropriately  and  effectively  in  lines  2 and  4 of 
each  stanza  except  the  first. 
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the  music  of  her  lines  so  much  as  to  refine  the  thought. 

The  poetry  of  calculated  effect  she  was  quite  incapable  of  - 

"when  I try  to  organize,  my  little  force  explodes  and  leaves 

me  bare  and  charred,"  she  wrote  in  1862.  (letters , p.  277.) 

And  yet  her  poetry  was  intuitively  a valuation,  a choice 

of  and  from  experience*  Out  of  a Puritan  sense  of  values 

came  an  economy  of  language,  a gnomic  or  epigrammatic  habit 

of  expression.  The  "gem  tactics'1  of  her  verse  grew  out  of 

the  transcendental  method  of  distilling  meaning  into  the 

word,  the  metaphor,  and  the  image. * 

This  was  a poet  - 
It  is  that 

Distills  amazing  sense 
From  ordinary 
Me anings , 

And  attars  so  immense 
From  the  familiar  species 
That  perished  by  the  door 
We  wonder  it  w as  not 
Ourselves 

Arrested  it  before. 2- 

In  her  hands,  distillation  was  indeed  the  function  of  poetry, 
h.  Summary  evaluation. 

In  earlier  chapters  the  philosophic  perspective  of  the 
poet  has  been  discussed  as  a factor  in  the  determination  of 
the  poet’s  art.  In  Emily  Dickinson's  work  the  mode  and  in- 
tensity of  poetic  thought  concentrated  and  deepened  the  per- 
spective, as  well  as  revealing  it.  Perhaps  morethan  for  any 
other  poet  of  the  century  - even  more  than  for  Whitman  - poetry 

■^Conrad  Aiken,  Introduction  to  Selected  leems  of  Emily  Dickinson, 
p*  18,  calls  her  "an  epigrammatic  symbolist." 

A Poe  ^ 2.  s' i . 
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became  the  primary  means  of  philosophical  understand ing  of 
life.  The  fact  that,  as  with  Emerson  and  Whitman,  this  phil- 
osophy was  not  formal  and  systematic  made  it  no  less  signifi- 
cant and  valid. 

The  objection  might  be  made  that  Emily  Dickinson's  non- 
conformity manifested  itself  quite  early,  and  that  therefore 
her  art  represents  a later  product  of  her  puritan  individual- 
ism. No  doubt  scepticism  and  unorthodoxy  came  naturally  to 
her,  but  until  she  found  the  medium  of  verse  her  insight  was 
not  matured  and  vitalized.  It  was  noetry  that  provided  the 
full  liberation  of  her  intuitive  mind  for  the  art  of  thought, 
and  by  so  doing  marked  the  nineteenth-century  culmination  of 
the  introspective  mode  that  began  with  Jonathan  Edwards.  In 
Emily’s  use  of  poetry  - in  the  intensity  and  intuitive  dis- 
tillation characteristic  of  her  poetic  experience  - American 
poetry  reached  a depth  of  insight  that  represents  a realiza- 
tion of  democratic  individual  values.  G-enerations  of  ''breed- 
ing” (in  zona  Gale's  sense  of  the  word]  within  the  American 
pattern  of  culture  for  the  organic  growth  of  spiritual  values 
from  within  bore  fruit  in  an  artistic  individualism  worthy 
of  the  rank  of  Emersonian  "genius.”  As  this  distinc tively 
American  genius  looked  within  itself  for  both  an  artistic 
form  and  mode  organic  to  its  need,  it  was  inevitable  that 
American  poetry  should  acquire  a new  function  and  that  the 
language  of  poetry  should  operate  within  the  semantics  of 
the  new  function  rather  than  within  the  conventions  of  the 
rhetorical  tradition. 
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As  even  God  was  a "slave"  to  the  principle  of  creation, 
so  Emily  Dickinson  realized  her  most  god-like  creative  self 
in  poetry.  Through  poetry  she  discovered  the  experiential, 
compensatory  Relativity  of  mind  and  heart,  of  agony  and  ec- 
stasy, of  defeat  (frustration)  and  success  (fulfilment),  of 
life  and  death.  In  the  universe  of  the  spirit,  the  telescopic 
power  of  her  inner  vision  ranged  across  a sceptic's  heaven, 
steadied  hy  a basic  belief  in  life  and  disciplined  by  a 
stoic  vitalism  of  spirit.  The  resultant  self-reliance  made 
possible  self-clarification  without  benefit  of  literary  tra- 
dition. An  enforced  solitude  encouraged  introspective  ten- 
dencies that  deepened  the  subconscious  dimension  of  experience 
and  intensified  the  poetic  experience  as  an  emotive  and  intu- 
itive realization  of  the  symbolic  self. 

The  sceptic's  regard  for  empirical  fact  disciplined 
intuition,  piercing  the  gauze  of  abstract  mysticism  to  reveal 
in  the  concrete  realities  of  nature  relationships  symbolic  of 
the  epic  truth  of  life.  In  the  sunlight  of  her  mood  of  candid 
self- revelation  the  microscopic  power  of  her  insight  laid  bare 
not  only  the  biographical  ego  but  the  "grand  spiritual  ego" 
as  well:  the  poet's  self  became  an  Emersonian  symbol  of 

humanity,  her  garden  a symbol  of  the  world. 

In  Emily  Dickinson  the  artistic  interpenetration  of 
subjective  and  objective  reality  stimulates  an  inner  flux  and 
tension  of  realization.  The  outer  ear  is  "a  minor  ear,"  the 
spirit  an  inner  ear,  and  "the  brain  is  wider  than  the  sky." 

In  the  "departing  light"  the  poet  intuits  the  transcendental 
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significance  of  the  commonplace.  The  landscape  of  nature 
symbolizes  the  landscape  of  the  soul.  Indirectly,  obliquely, 
language  suggests  what  only  the  reader's  esthetic  intuition 
can  understand.  The  words  of  poetry,  farthest  from  their 
conventional  "usage”  as  static  signs  are  rediscovered  as 
primal,  created  realities  in  plastic  relationship  to  thought 
and  feeling.  Where  the  conventional  facet  of  meaning  enters, 
it  does  so  as  an  element  of  implied  contrast  or  incongruity. 
Gut  of  this  friction  of  incongruous  contexts  dart  new  sparks 
of  meaning,  illuminating  the  hidden  basic  idea. 

As  with  Smerson  and  Whitman, style,  polish,  rhyme,  and 
lyricism  are  of  secondary  importance;  the  form  must  be  or- 
ganic to  the  inner  truth,  even  if  poetic  style  suffers  from 
lack  of  lyrical  quality.  Turning  inward,  poetry  becomes 
psychologically  inductive,  allowing  the  reader  to  share  in 
the  dramatic  immediacy  of  the  process  of  realization.  The 
subconscious  anticipation  of  Imagism  is  also  at  work  in  the 
concentration,  the  color  and  movement,  the  sharp  visual  image, 
and  the  rhythm  of  realization.  Thus  another  nineteenth- 
century  poet  helps  nrepare  the  way  for  the  hew  Poetry. 


' 
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IV.  CRITICISM  OF  POETRY  BEFORE  1900. 


A.  The  Appreciation  of  American  Poetry  before  Poe. 

1 . The  lack  of  important  poetic  criticism  before  1815. 

From  the  survey  of  the  Colonial  period  it  is  evident 
that  early  American  poetry  functioned  on  a low,  utilitarian 
level. ^ Except  for  a rare  lyrical  note,  it  belonged  to  the 
rhetorical  tradition  of  political  and  social  satire,  senti- 
mental elegy  and  eulogy,  religious  meditation,  philosophical 
contemplation,  the  didactic  sermon  in  verse,  and  colonial 
history.  Although  the  form  and  style  of  poetry  remained 
utterly  derivative  of  English  poetry,  by  the  time  of  the 
Hartford  Wits  and  Philip  /reneau  the  Revolutionary  impulse 
had  generated  interest  and  pride  in  native  scene  and  char- 
acter. But  at  that  time  the  inclusion  of  American  subject 
matter  had  little  effect  on  the  function  of  poetry  or  the 
range  of  that  function.  Amusement,  satire,  eulogy,  invec- 
tive, and  related  prose  functions  of  language  made  the 

half  century  following  the  Revolution  a period  of  "provin- 

2 

cial  pride  and  classical  privilege.  " Poets  as  well  as  prose 
writers  of  the  most  derivative  classicism  were  admired  and 
praised.  The  cult  of  neo-classical  authority,  represented 
by  such  writers  as  Joseph  Rennie,  dominated  literary  opin- 
ion into  the  1820’s.  As  late  as  1819  the  romantic  rebel 
among  the  genteel  critics  was  ousted  from  the  neo-classical 

jj>See  above,  pages 

Bernard  Smith,  'orces  in  American  Criticism,  chapter  I. 
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a fold  for  violating  the  party  line:  in  doubting  Pope's  status 

as  a poet,  tt.  H.  Dana,  Sr.,  the  most  d ist inguished  of  the 
editors  on  The  North  .American  review,  committed  the  unforgiv- 
able heresy.  Until  about  1825,  orthodox  critical  opinion 
worshiped  and  imitated  Dryden  and  Pope,  admired  Byron  and 
Scott,  slighted  Wordsworth,  attacked  Coleridge. ^ The  heroic 
couplet  reigned  supreme. 

2.  The  problem  of  American  poetry  has  been  one  of  artistic 
form  and  function. 

The  lack  of  any  important  poetic  criticism  before  1815 
in  America  was  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  same  conditions  that 
hindered  the  early  development  of  an  indigenous  poetry. 

■ 

i/uring  the  Colonial  and  Kevolut ionary  periods,  as  in  any 

time  of  profound  change,  the  poet  relied  on  the  adaptation 

of  inherited  forms  in  expressing  the  experiences  and  values 

of  American  culture.  In  the  words  of  Archibald  MacLeish: 

the  history  of  American  letters  is  precisely  the 
history  of  a long  and  difficult  apprenticeship  in 
the  adaptation  of  an  inherited  art  of  letters  to  an 
experience  for  which  that  inherited  art  of  letters 
was  in  no  way  devised — an  apprenticeship  in  the 
adaptation  of  an  art  of  letters  developed  in  Atirope 
to  the  experience  of  life  in  a country  geographically , 
meteorologically,  socially,  psychologically , and 
otherwise  unlike  the  country  and  the  life  of  Europe. 2 

This  adaptation  to  the  old,  rather  than  invention  of  the 
new,  MacLeish  contends,  has  given  rise  to  the  academic  fal- 
lacy of  the  colonial  theory  of  American  literature,  a result 
of  seeing  the  problem  from  the  point  of  vi ew  of  iJurope  and 


A1  though  f o und e d in  1815,  The  North  American  review  did  not 
mention  Coleridge,  Keats,  and  Shelley  until  1829,  and  then 
t without  awareness  of  their  contribution. 

^"The  American  writers  and  the  New  world,"  Yale  review,  Autumn, 

1941,  p.  64. 
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the  European  tradition.  The  colonial  theory  has  interpreted 
the  decline  and  imitativeness  of  poetry  and  letters  not  as  a 
temporary  phase  of  esthetic  adjustment  hut  as  proof  of  in- 
feriority and  weakness,  js ut  actually  the  reason  was  not  the 
lack  of  a cultural  background  and  tradition  l the  cultural 
traditions  of  the  mother  countries  were  not  left  behind  by 
the  emigrants;,  nor  - after  one  or  two  generations  - the  lack 
of  a literary  minded  audience,  nor  the  lack  of  artistic 
individuals. ^ from  the  American  point  of  view,  the  limita- 
tions of  colonial  literature  are  understandable  in  xne  light 
of  (a;  the  deference  shown  English  and  European  literature 
(b)  the  lack  of  a mature  indigenous  philosophy  and  literary 
perspective  growing  out  of  the  American  experience,  fe) 
differences  between  European  and  American  conditions  and  c 
cultures,  including  differences  of  geography,  economics, 
psychology,  social  relations,  and  ideology,  and  (d ) differ- 
ences between  European  and  native  conceptions  of  the  artistic 
or  literary  function. 

a.  An  esthetic  and  semantic  problem  of  reducing  American  exper- 
ience  to  a form  organic  with  the  creative  realization  of 
that  experience. 

The  last-named  difference  is  partly  the  difference  be- 
tween literature  regarded  as  a tradition  and  a convention 
and  literature  as  an  experience  and  an  art.  As  a tradition, 
literature  is  represented  by  functions  and  forms  of  a body 
of  familiar  and  accepted  writing  - the  critic's  frame  of 
reference;  literature  as  an  experience  and  as  an  art  repre- 
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sents  the  writer's  artistic  experience  and  the  process  of 
reducing  fragmentary  and  inarticulate  experience  to  the  real- 
ized form  of  a poem  or  a novel,  the  value  of  which  is  measured 
by  its  function  rather  than  by  its  place  in  the  total  accumu- 
lation of  the  literature  of  the  past. 

The  problem  of  the  New  World,  then,  is  a poet's  problem 
not  a critic's.  It  is  the  problem  faced  by  those  to 
whom  the  practice  of  the  art  of  letters  is  the  practice 
of  the  art  by  which  experience  is  reduced  to  form--and 
who  practise  that  art  in  a world  in  which  the  experience 
of  men  is  new  and  unaccustomed — and  the  forms  are  old. 

It  is,  in  other  words,  the  poet's  problem  carried  to 
the  farthest  point  of  d iff iculty. . . a labor  of  which 
the  difficulty  is  almost  immeasurable.  The  raw  materi- 
al, the  stubborn  facts,  of  an  experience  never  before 
resolved  into  art  must  be  resolved:  the  raw  material 

of  geography,  climate,  the  nervous  reactions  of  men, 
their  tricks  and  gestures,  what  they  do  here  that  they 
have  not  done  elsewhere  and  what  they  do  not  do,  how 
they  get  on  with  the  new  sun  and  the  new  rain  and  the 
animals,  how  they  are  wi th  each  other  and  how  not, 
how  they  sleep  and  what  images  come  to  their  sleep. ^ 

The  fact  and  values  of  the  new  way  of  life  must  be  reduced 

(interpreted  and  expressed)  into  a form  organic  with  the 

creative  realization  of  the  new  experience.  That  is  the 

problem  of  artistic  function.  It  is  a problem  of  special 

acuteness  when  in  the  colonial  and  revolutionary  stages  of 

national  development  the  inherited,  traditional  forms  of  the 

mother  country  or  culture  distort,  discolor,  and  falsify  the 

new  experience,  the  native  cultural  values.  The  inherited 

forms  are  - 

forms  developed  in  a different  country  for  the  communi- 
cation of  a different  experience.  They  are,  therefore 
and  necessarily,  forms  which  carry  with  them  the  tone, 
the  color,  the  remembrance  of  the  old  experience.  The 
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principle  reason  why  the  labor  of  the  poet  in  a new 
country  is  difficult  is  that  this  tone,  this  color, 
bred  into  the  forms  of  his  art,  twisted  into  the  sounds 
and  meanings  of  his  words,  impossible  therefore  to  avoid 
or  evade,  falsifies  and  discolors  and  distorts  the 
image  of  the  world  he  lives  in,  out  of  which  he  writes. 
...To  represent  by  the  use  of  a medium  which  carries 
in  the  fibre  of  its  structure  reflections  and  refrac- 
tions of  an  altogether  different  experience — to  repre- 
sent by  such  a medium  the  experience  of  a new  and  altered 
world  — is  the  labor  to  which  the  writers  of  the  Americas 
have  been  committed  from  the  beginning  of  their  history. ^ 


Throughout  American  history  the  American  poet  has  been  faced 


by  the  problem  of  reducing  his  New  World  experience  into  an 


artistic  form  organic  with  that  experience.  It,  and  not  the 
colonial  problem,  not  the  problem  defined  by  European  critics, 
nor  described  by  American  writers  in  revolt  against  them- 

p 

selves,  is  our  common  problem.  This  definition  of  the  problem 


of  the  growth  of  a truly  American  poetry  recognizes  the  se- 
mantic and  esthetic  aspects  of  poetry  as  an  interpretive  art. 
b.  Illustrated  in  the  -poetry  of  Philip  Freneau. 

The  problem  of  the  colonial  and  revolutionary  poet  is 

exemplified  in  the  transition  ooet  Philip  Freneau.  Somewhat 

2 

conscious  of  the  need  for  an  indigenous  literature,  and  in 
his  nature  lyrics  breaking  with  the  inherited  rhetorical 
tradition,  Freneau  was  nevertheless  by  and  large  overwhelmed 
by  that  tradition  in  both  poetic  form  and  function.  In  a 
time  of  profound  political  and  social  change,  poetry  became 
a political  weapon  for  and  against  national  independence. 

In  Freneau's  hands  it  served  chiefly  a non-artistic , journal- 
istic purpose,  giving  vent  to  bitter  satire,  invective,  and 

?Ibid,  74  2Ibid . , 

Cf.  "Advice  to  Authors,"  1788. 
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indignation.  As  an  editor  and  Journalist  Freneau  did  his 
share  in  making  possible  a clean  cultural  and  political  break 
with  the  mother  country;  as  a poet  he  used  verse  for  the  same 
purpose.  But  in  his  best  non-satiric  verse  there  is  clear 
evidence  of  the  pressure  of  the  Hew  World  experience  for 
expression  in  other  than  the  wholly  derivative  forms  and 
modes  inherited  from  abroad.  Although  as  a poet  he  was  will- 
ing to  have  the  power  of  verse  subserve  the  cause  of  political 
independence,  krone au  had  his  doubts  about  the  value  of 
rhetorical  melancholy  and  the  undue  preoccupation  with  the 
dead  languages  in  education,  and  in  his  humanistic  perspec- 
tive was  clearly  set  against  the  extravagant  rhetorical 
eulogies  and  panegyrics  of  his  day.  The  incipient  semanti- 
cism  of  these  attitudes  toward  the  established  verse  func- 
tions is  confirmed  by  his  nature  lyrics  and  by  his  poetry 
dealing  with  religious,  philosophical  and  cultural  ideas. 

In  this  part  of  his  poetry,  containing  his  best  work,  the  in- 
fluence of  his  philosophical  perspective  la  mixture  of  deism 
and  nature-ism,  with  suggestions  of  a dynamic  and  pragmatic 
view  of  reality)  is  plainly  felt  in  diction,  style,  and  sym- 
bolism. When  theme  and  subject  emerge  from  within  his  ex- 
perience and  point  of  view,  l^eneau's  poetry  is  less  deriva- 
tive. In  "The  Indian  Burying  Ground"  and  "The  Wild  Honey 
Suckle"  particularly,  the  poet  achieves  a greater  freedom 
of  realization  for  native  elements  through  the  indirection 
of  suggestive  detail  and  symbol  than  was  true  of  his  contem- 
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poraries  and  forerunners.  In  the  history  of  the  poetic 
function  (as  understood  by  this  discussion;  credit  must  be 
given  Freneau  for  pointing  the  way  for  American  poets  to  come 
a whole  decade  before  the  official  Komantic  revolution  of 
Wordsworth  and  Coleridge.'1' 

3.  The  beginnings,  after  1815,  of  a more  critical  attitude 
toward  poetry  as  an  art  form. 

From  the  year  1815,  when  The  North  American  Keview  was 
founded,  the  gropings  of  the  uoets  toward  a more  authentic 
function  for  poetry  were  aided  by  the  beginnings  of  a more 
critical  attitude  toward  verse  as  an  art  form;  by  the  rise 
of  a native  American  culture  founded  on  frontier,  pioneer 
experience;  by  the  birth  of  a national  literature;  and  hy 
the  deepening  influence  of  nature  on  the  poet.  Slowly  through 
the  Twenties  and  Thirties  romanticism  gained  ground ; the 
neo-classical  tradition  more  and  more  seemed  part  of  a bor- 
rowed culture,  a change  reflected  in  some  of  the  historical 
landmarks  of  the  developing  critical  opinion  about  literature, 
(a)  Bryant's  attitude  toward  poetry 

The  year  1818  marks  the  first  real  declaration  of  poetic 
independence;  in  his  "Essay  on  American  Poetry"  Bryant  charged 
the  Hartford  wits  with  writing  in  a formal,  artificial, 
declamatory  style  that  enchains  the  imagination  and  impover- 
ishes the  heart.  This  indictment  of  the  metrical  rhetoric 
of  the  neo-classical  school  was  repeated  in  Bryant's  lectures 
of  1825.  Although  Bryant  identified  poetry  with  "metrical 

"^For  a fuller  discussion  of  Freneau,  see  above,  pp.  U4>->*t3. 
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arrangement , " h:.s  description  of  good  poetry  stressed  (1  j 
feeling  as  the  only  source  of  inspired  poetry;  (2)  the  error 
of  using  noetry  as  a vehicle  for  abstruse  reasoning,  a func- 
tion of  prose'*  and  as  a vehicle  for  material  that  is  too 
trivial  and  common  to  arouse  emotion  or  that  is  disgusting 
or  fatiguing  to  the  mind;  and  (3)  the  fallacy  of  putting 
poetry  to  amusement  uurposes,  thus  excluding  those  "moral 
lessons"  that  "touch  the  heart.  .Bryant  rs  early  experimen- 
tation with  metrical  patterns  and  the  wide  range  of  metrical 
variation  that  he  achieved  testify  to  his  sincere  search  for 
a freer  noetic  form  than  the  ubiquitous  heroic  couplet.  And 
his  liberal  theology  and  his  intuitive  feeling  for  nature 
show  that  his  insistence  on  truth  of  feeling  and  moral  signi- 
ficance was  a matter  of  personal  faith  and  point  of  view, 
Intellectually,  Bryant  - like  the  Transcend entalists  - saw 
the  world  of  nature  as  a vehicle  and  an  analogy  for  moral 
truth  and  sentiment;  imaginatively  or  artistically,  he  saw 
nature,  rather  than  classical  mythology,  as  the  source  of 

p 

poetic  wonder  concerning  the  mystery  of  life.  Poetry  he 
preferred  to  call  "a  suggestive  art"  that  penetrates  the  veil 
of  mystery  by  acting  like  a suell  upon  the  imagination  and 
stimulating  it  to  activity.  The  indirection  of  the  poem  must 
be  interpreted  by  the  creative  imagination  of  the  reader. 

nut  although  Bryant  disliked  affected  rhetoric  and  sought 

1 

j?or  a fuller  discussion  of  these  points,  see  above,  pp. /*/5'-/5o 
23ee  above,  pp. 
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experimentally  for  a better  style,  and  though  he  extolled 
the  importance  of  feeling  and  imagination  and  intuition,  and 
sensed  the  suggestive  power  of  poetry,  in  the  final  analysis 
his  work  illustrates  a conflict  between  the  authentic  poetic 
function  and  didacticism  of  purpose.  ?or  in  his  concentration 
on  moral  improvement  (the  product  of  his  puritan  integrity  and 
high  moral  seriousness]  he  failed  to  liberate  himself  from 
the  objective  and  direct  method  .and  style  of  the  neo-classi- 
cal school.  Romantic  though  his  subject  matter  and  his  con- 
ception of  poetic  intuition  were,  his  practice  of  poetry  as 
an  art  form  relied  heavily  on  rhetorical  devices,  style,  and 
technique.  He  remained  a writer  of  poetry  - silent  poetry 
of  the  classical  variety.  Like  Freneau,  Bryant  made  certain 
clarifications  of  the  function  of  poetry  and  lifted  the 
quality  of  American  poetry;  but  the  problem  of  artistic 
function  in  poetry  was  not  solved. 

(b)The  emergent  literary  nationalism 

Others  besides  Freneau,  Bryant,  and  R.  H.  Dana  deplored 
the  imitativeness  of  the  verse  of  the  period.  In  1824  the 
United  States  Literary  Gazette  denounced  the  Pope- Johnson 
school,  praising  the  Reliques  of  Percy  and  the  poetry  of 
Wordsworth.  In  1828  Whittier,  disturbed  by  the  seeming  lack 
of  Yankee  originality  among  American  poets,  put  the  challeng- 
ing question  to  them:  "Is  there  nothing  available  in  our 

peculiarities  of  climate,  scenery,  customs,  and  political 
institutions?"  The  native  scene  and  experience,  he  felt,  was 
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a mine  unworked,  there  to  challenge  the  poet  of  New  ‘England 

who,  familiar  with  all  its  details  and  equipped  with  insight, 

has  actively  particiuated  in  its  life.1  In  1830  William  Ellery 

Channing  defined  literature  as  "the  expression  of  a nation’s 

2 

mind  in  writing,”  a definition  that  went  far  beyond  the 
narrow  limits  of  poetry  as  understood  either  by  the  Augustans 
or  the  Komantics.  By  1832,  The  North  American  Review,  since 
its  f ound  ing  a defender  of  orthodox  ideas  and  morality,  'good 
taste,'  and  literary  tradition,  saw  fit  to  print  an  article 
by  W.  H.  Prescott  emphasizing  the  limitations  of  neo-classi- 
cal taste  in  literature,  its  failure  to  appreciate  sentiment 
and  nature,  its  lack  of  imagination,  its  pedantic  style,  and 
its  Tory  prejudice;  Wordsworth  was  praised  for  his  "nure  love 
of  nature”  and  his  sympathy  for  the  common  man.  This  trend 
toward  literary  nationalism  culminated,  in  1837,  in  "The 
American  Scholar,"  Emerson's  "declaration  of  cultural  and 
artistic  independence. ” Poe  and  Emerson  in  the  Forties,  and 
Emerson  and  Whitman  in  the  Fifties  kept  the  torch  of  literary 
nationalism  aflame  up  to  the  Civil  War.  When  nationalism  in 
criticism  verged  on  jingoism  (as  it  did  with  Rufus  W.  Griswold 
in  his  Introduction  to  The  Prose  Writers  of  America,  1847) 
a spokesman  of  the  genteel  tradition  was  ready  with  a coun- 

rr 

ter-protest.  Even  the  urotest  against  extreme  cultural 
nationalism,  important  though  it  was  as  a plea  for  perspective 

From  "Robert  Jinsmore,"  1828. 

Quoted  by  Robert  E.  Spiller,  Roots  of  National  Culture,  p.lo. 

R.  Lowell,  "Nationality  in  Literature , " 1849. 
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and  discrimination,  oversimplified  the  problem  by  inter- 
preting nationalism  as  local  peculiarity  and  provincial  pride, -1- 
meanwhile  admitting  that  true  national  values  exist  as  products 
of  geography,  customs,  climate,  and  other  new  conditions 
of  life.2 

( c ) Didactic  and  amusement  functions 

In  esthetic  and  cultural  terms  the  problem  of  the 
American  poet  was  beginning  to  receive  some  attention,  by 
poets  themselves  as  much  as  by  the  critics.  But  the  dominant 
tone  and  interest  of  American  poetry  and  criticism  remained 
moral  and  utilitarian.  The  seed  of  didacticism  planted  in 
American  literature  by  Calvinistic  dogma  and  puritan  goodness 
and  the  "sound  principles"  of  the  Yankee  mercantilist  ethic 
flourished  in  the  form  of  an  orthodoxy  of  moral  conformity 
and  decorum.  Bryant’s  moral  earnestness  and  his  insistence 
that  a good  poem  center  around  some  morally  significant  idea 
was  distorted  into  the  demand  that  a poem  have  "a  moral"  and 
that  "immoral"  characters  are  unfit  subjects  for  art. 

"Virtue"  came  to  mean  niceness,  respectability,  decorum.  From 
1825-1875  The  North  American  ueview  exemplified  this  genteel 
doctrine  ofmoral  utility  in  the  field  of  criticism.  The 
works  of  Longfellow,  the  most  popular  poet  in  this  tradition, 
exemplified  the  lack  of  poetic  function  and  quality,  and 
the  reliance  on  academic  tradition,  Victorian  sentimentality, 

^"Kere  nationality  is  no  more  nor  less  than  so  much  provin- 
cialism, and  will  be  found  but  a treacherous  antiseptic  for 
2any  poem."  (Lowell,  ibid.) 

"Hew  conditions  of  life  will  stimulate  thought  and  give  new 
forms  to  its  expression."  (Ibid.) 
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and  the  consolatory  function  of  poetry.  To  the  gente&l- 
minded  the  function  of  poetry  was  to  calm  the  troubled  waters 
of  everyday  life... 

rio  fill  up  these  interludes  [when  the  cares  and  business 
of  the  world  sometimes  sleep]  of  life  with  a song,  that 
shall  soothe  our  worldly  passions  and  inspire  us  with 
a love  of  heaven  and  virtue,  seems  to  be  the  peculiar 
province  of  poetry. .1 

The  more  resnonsible  critic  of  poetry  took  poetry  seriously, 
not  for  amusement  or  mere  ornament  or  fashion,  but  ’’for  its 
humanizing  and  ennobling  energy. ” This  view  of  Lowell's  was 
supported  by  the  conception  of  poetry  as  idealization  - the 
poet  best  sees  and  says  what  is  ideal.. "he  is  the  revealer 
of  Deity”  - and  is  "the  everlasting  preserver  of  the  world 
from  blank  materialism."^  As  late  as  1892  Howells  defended 
the  moral  value  of  literature  against  the  aristocratic 
doctrine  of  amusement: 

The  pride  of  caste  is  becoming  the  pride  of  taste; 
but  as  before,  it  is  averse  to  the  mass  of  men....  „ 
Democracy  in  literature  is  the  reverse  of  all  this. 

The  anti-morality  view  he  interpreted  as  the  last  refuge  of 

the  aristocratic  spirit. 

The  aristocratic,  neo-classical  use  of  noetry  was  far 
from  dead,  however,  During  the  middle  decades  of  the  century 
the  poetic  vogue  in  New  York,  the  literary  capital,  was  light 
facile,  derivative  verse,  entertaining  in  its  charm,  wit, 

oyir" 
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and  sentimentality.  With  the  clever  parodies  and  smart  skits 

^Longfellow , "Defence  of  Poetry,”  quoted  by  Bernard  Smith,  45 
^James  Kussell  Lowell,  "The  Function  of  the  Poet,”  1855. 

^From  "Criticism  and  Fiction". 
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of  Drake,  Halle ck,  IT.  ?.  Willis,  and  the  Croakers  - typical 
of  the  anti-intellectual  sophisticates  of  Manhattan  - a new 
age  of  amusement  verse  had  begun. The  popularity,  shallow- 
ness, and  problem  of  the  Knickerbockers  is  summed  up  by 
Kreymborg  as  follows: 

Too  often  betrayed  into  that  facility  which  gains  the 
quickest  public  attention,  the  muse  possessing  them 
was  too  light  to  endure  the  stouter,  deeper,  more 
poignant  experience  of  the  spirit  that  labors  in 
silence  and  obscurity.  Of  this  universal  spirit, 
Melville  in  prose  and  whitman  in  poetry  were  the 
noblest  descendants.  They  were  crowded  out  by  the 
garrulous  band  of  pretty  story-tellers  and  light 
lyrists  who  infested  and  ran  the  market-place.  To 
appreciate  the  masculine  stature  of  the  printer  who 
set  up  the  Leaves,  one  need  but  ponder  the  Knicker- 
bocker School  into  which  he  was  born  and  The  Knicker- 
bocker Gallery  to  which  nearly  all  the  writers  of  his 
time , e x cep ting  himself,  were  invited  to  contribute. 

The  year,  i855,  has  a dual  significance  of  the  most 
ironic  proportions.  The  Gallery  was  hailed  all  over 
the  country  while  only  one  copy  of  the  Leaves  found 
a purchaser.2 


B.  The  Poets  as  Critics:  Beginning  of  Articulateness  of 

Poets  about  Poetry 


1.  Edgar  Allan  Poe. 

Although  as  a critic  Poe  has  received  a low  rating  by 

some,3  by  others  he  has  been  highly  praised  for  some  special 

achievement4  or  for  the  generally  fine  quality  of  his  critical 

5 

writing  as  a whole.  forced  by  economic  need  to  turn  out  most 

1 2 

Krpymborg,  chapter  V.  Ibid. 

3:,In  sum,  his  critical  writing  was  narrow,  special,  and  usu- 
ally perverse.1'  Bernard  Smith,  Porces  in  American  Criticism,  201. 
4"The  Philosophy  of  Composition"  is  "one  of  the  most  masterly 
examples  of  literary  criticism  in  the  language."  Atterton  and 
Craig,  Edgar  Allan  Poe  (American  Writers  Seriesj,  p.  cviii. 

3l,Mr.  Poe  is  at  once  the  most  discriminating,  philosophical, 
and  fearless  critic  upon  imaginative  works  who  has  written  in 
America,"  (J.k.  Lowell);  quoted  in  Portable  Edgar  Allan  Poe 
by  Philip  Van  Doren  Stern,  ed . , The  Viking  Press,  N.Y.,  1945, 

''His  literary  articles  and  le  ctures. ..  surely  constitute  the  most 

remarkable  body  of  criticism  ever  produced  in  the  United  States. 
--Edmund  Wilson,  (quoted,  ibid.,  p.  547.  ) 
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of  his  critical  opinions  in  the  form  of  journalistic  reviews, 
Poe  was  not  without  his  limitations  as  a critic  of  literature. 
Chief  among  his  blunders  are  his  attack  on  the  New  England 

transcendentalists  as  "merest  no bodies,"1 * *  his  estimate  of 

2 

Emerson  as  an  imitator  of  Carlyle,  J his  praise  of  Tennyson 
as  "the  noblest  poet  that  ever  lived,"  of  Bulwer  as  the 
greatest  novelist,4  and  of  Thomas  Moore  as  "the  most  skiliul 

R 

literary  artist  of  his  day."  But  these  occasional  slips 
in  judgment  were  frequently  counterbalanced  by  correct  ap- 
praisals of  individual  poets.  For  example,  the  mistake  of 
regarding  "Oh,  Fairest  of  the  Kural  Maids"  as  "the  truest 
poem  written  by  Bryant"  does  not  prevent  him  from  seeing  the 
essentially  prosaic  nature  of  Bryant's  "The  Embargo"  and 

C 

"The  i-iges"  and  the  essentially  "descriptive"  quality  of 

7 

Bryant's  verse.  Except  for  glimpses  of  "present  poetic 
fire,"  Wordsworth  was  too  metaphysical  and  correct,  he  felt.^ 

q 

The  Komantic  poets  - Keats,  Shelley,  and  Coleridge  especially 

1 ? 

"William  Cullen  Bryant."  Marginalia  LIX,  Emerson. 

|"The  Poetic  Principle." 

^Marginalia,  XXVI,  Bulwer  as  a Novelist. 

^Marginalia,  CXXI,  Moore.  Cf.  Poe's  essay  on  Moore,  where  he 
points  out  Moore’s  weaknesses:  his  reliance  on  fancy,  simile 

and  metrical  accent. 

^ "William  Cullen  Bryant. " 
a Fifty  Suggestions , " No.  XXXVIII. 

^"Letter  to  B 

°Coleridge,  whose  influence  on  Poe  was  greater  than  he  acknow- 
ledged, was  praised  for  his  "towering  intellect"  end 

"gigantic  power"  (Letter  to  B 
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he  defended  against  the  'good  old  Pope'  and  the  'good  old 

Gold  smith  school'  of  poetry  and  criticism. 1 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  Poe's  writing  was  done 

at  a time  when  literary  criticism  was  still  a vague  field 

of  thought.  The  chief  authorities  on  matters  literary  were 

the  genteel  editors  of  The  North  American  review,  whose  elho- 

classical  slogan  De  gus tibus  non  Poe  translated  as  meaning 

'We  pity  your  taste  — we  pity  everybody's  taste  but  ow  own.'2 

In  Poe's  opinion,  the  genteel  trad  it ion- -being  written  at 

by  'gentlemen  of  elegant  leisure' — represented  an  insipid, 

conservative,  imitative,  and  undemocratic  influence  in  .American 

letters.3  It  set  up  'authority'  instead  of  principles  as  a 

standard  of  excellence;4  it  spread  "the  cant  of  critical 

Boswellism,  by  dint  of  which  we  are  to  shut  our  eyes  tightly 

to  all  autorial  [sic[J “blemishes , and  open  them,  like  owls,  to 

5 

all  autorial  merits."  The  good  critic  is  less  one-sided  in 
his  estimate  of  an  author: 

his  legitimate  task  is.. in  pointing  out  and  analysing 
defects  and  showing  how  the  work  might  have  been  im- 
proved, to  aid  the  general  cause  of  Letters,  without 
undue  heed  of  the  individual  literary  men. 6 

In  a day  when  log-rolling  was  common, ^ Poe  dealt  severely  with 

bad  authors,  making  enemies  for  himself;  he  was  one  of  a few 

critics  with  enough  honesty  and  integrity  to  speak  his  mind 

frankly. 

^"Longfellow's  Ballads"  2 Ibid. 

§f.  Marginalia  CXXXIII. 

Marginalia  XXXVII,  International  copyright. 

Marginalia  XXIII,  Criticism.  6 

^"Critics  and  Criticism"  Ibid. 

'For  a description  of  how  authors  wangled  favorable  reviews 
out  of  editors,  see  "William  Cullen  Bryant." 
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Disgusted  with  the  spectacle  of  American  "subserviency 

to  British  criticism,"  Poe  repeatedly  championed  "a  proper 

nationality  in  American  Letters"  as  a necessity  to  the  just 

appreciation  and  encouragement  of  American  writers.^ 

We  do  indeed  demand  the  nationality  of  self-respect.  In 
Letters  as  in  Government  we  require  a Declaration  of 
Independence . A better  thing  still  would  be  a Declara- 
tion of  War--and  that  war  should  be  carried  forthwith 
"into  Africa." 

If  Poe  at  times  seems  gratuitously  petty  and  combative  in  his 
comments  ofothe  main  body  of  orthodox  critical  opinion, 
allowance  should  be  made  for  the  lack  of  judicial  and  ana- 
lytical criticism  compared  to  ill-tempered  abuse  and  vilifi- 
cation that  prevailed  under  the  guise  of  "reviews". 

In  an  atmosphere  of  personal  hostility,  Poe  managed  to 
be  "the  first  American  critic  to  study  literature  scientific- 
ally."  As  a practising  noet  he  sensed  the  difference  between 
realism  and  naturalism  as  artistic  methods,^  d istinguished 
•the  drama  of  character’  from  theatricality,  and  contributed 
to  the  criticism  of  poetry  original  ideas  on  the  function  of 
poetry  and  the  nature  of  the  poetic  experience.  Dismissing 
Dr.  Johnson's  definition  of  poetry  as  an  absurd  joke,3  he 
made  a lengthy  analysis  of  the  superficial  and  pedantic  char- 
acter of  traditional  English  Prosody. ^ in  the  interest  of 

^Marginalia  VII,  American  Letters.  - Wat ionality.  ^Ibid. 

3de  Mille,  p.  101.  4j$ee  chapter  on  Poe,  p./W  above. 

^Letter  to  B -" 

b"The  Rationale  of  Verse".  Cf.  Marginalia  GLVI,  What  is  Poetry? 
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simplification,  romantic  variation,  and  functional  differentia- 
tion Poe  examined  conventional  concepts  of  meter,  rhyme,  asso- 
nance, rhythm,  quantity  and  accent.  Throughout  this  detailed 
analysis,  the  main  test  was  the  oral  impression  on  the  ear, 
not  the  visual  patterns  of  silent  poetry.  In  holding  that 
the  theory  of  versification  was  one-third  metaphysical  and 
two- thirds  mathematical,  Poe  attempted  to  establish  a science 
of  technical  versification.1  This  aspect  of  poetry  - its 
technique  - he  did  not  confuse  with  the  function  and  nature 
of  poetry  as  an  artistic  experience,  as  some  commentators  have 
assumed . 

For  Poe  the  function  of  poetry  was  not  a naturalistic 
mirroring  of  life;  such  "mere  repetition  is  not  poetry,”  he 

p 

wrote.  Nor  is  satire  and  argument  from  history  so  much 

rz 

poetry  as  it  is  prose.  Finally,  under  "the  heresy  of  the 
Didactic”  Poe  discussed  the  relation  of  Truth,  Duty,  and 
Passion  to  the  authentic  noetic  function.  Although  these 
three  elements  may  be  collateral  relations  "subserving  in- 
cidentally. ..  the  general  purposes  of  the  work,”4  only  Beauty 
can  be  the  fit  object  of  poetry. 

Just  as  conscience,  or  the  moral  sense,  recognises  duty; 
just  as  the  intellect  deals  with  truth;  so  it  is  the 
part  of  taste  alone  to  inform  us  of  BEATTTY#  And  Poesy 
is  the  handmaiden  but  of  Taste.  ...This  handmaiden... 
is  not  forbidden  to  depict — but  to  reason  and  preach 
of  virtue. .. taste  contents  herself  with  displaying 
the  beauty.5 

^Ibid.  ^"The  Poetic  Principle.1' 

^A  comment  made  on  Bryant's  "The  Embargo”  and  "The  Ages"  in 
.Poe's  essay  on  Bryant. 

"The  Poetic  Principle."  ^"Longfellow's  Ballads." 
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Longfellow’s  "conception  of  the  aims  of  poesy  is  all  wrong. 11 


His  didactics  are  all  out  of  Place...  We  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  a didactic  moral  may  not  be  well  made  the 
under- current  of  a poetical  thesis;  but  that  it  can 
never  be  well  put  so  obtrusively  forth,  as  in  the 
majority  of  his  compositions. 1 

It  is  rather  the  function  of  prose  to  deal  with  irutja  in  the 
sense  of  a didactic  moral  or  of  any  antecendent,  absolute  value 
that  is  not’  the  truth  of  experience  but  of  the  abstruse  intel- 
lect. Poe  also  seemed  to  differ  with  Bryant  and  Longfellow 
when  he  wrote:  "Passion  proper  and  poesy  are  discordant. 

Poetry,  in  elevating,  tranquilises  the  soul . With  the  he art 
it  has  nothing  to  doi"2  By  "passion  proper"  he  apparently 
meant  strong  emotion  that  has  not  been  spiritualized,  as  Croce 
would  say,  into  an  intuition.  In  "The  Wreck  of  the  Hesperus" 
the  "thrilling  horror"  of  the  storm,  Poe  writes,  "belongs  to 
prose.  . . "3 


Positively  defined,  poetry  has  for  "its  immediate  object, 
pleasure,  not  truth. The  direct  enforcement  of  Truth  is 
the  function  of  prose;  a didactic  moral  cannot  be  the  justi- 
fication of  a poem.  The  true  function  of  poetry  is  fulfilled 
by  the  "poem  per  se , " the  poem  organically  emerging  from 
within  the  poetic  experience,  not  the  poem  predetermined  by 
a conscious  truth  or  moral.  "The  true  poetical  effect... is 
referable  to  the  harmony  alone"  of  the  elements  that  enter 
into  the  artistic  experience:  the  sensory  perceptions  and 


Jib id.  2Sssay  on  Bryant 

^"Longfellow ' s Ballads."  ^"Letter  to  B -". 
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the  ideal,  symbolized  values. 1 From  the  interaction  of  these 
elements  comes  the  intense  imaginative  experience,  an  "ele- 
vating excitement"  of  the  soul.2  And  since  "all  intense 
excitements  are,  through  a psychal  necessity,  brief,"  the 
length  of  any  work  of  art  is  defined  by  "the  limit  of  a single 
sitting."  "The  brevity  must  be  in  direct  ratio  of  the  inten- 
sity of  the  intended  effect, "3  although  it  must  be  realized 
that  "undue  brevity  degenerates  into  mere  epigrammatism. 

A very  short  poem  may  produce  a brilliant  or  vivid,  but  never 
a profound  or  enduring  effect;5  the  long  epic  poem  can  be 
considered  poetical  only  if  its  Unity  or  totality  of  effect 
is  ignored  cfor  the  sake  of  appreciating  it  as  a series  of 
minor  poems,  as  with  "Paradise  Lost,"  or  as  a series  of  lyrics 
as  with  the  Iliad.  Otherwise  the  long  epic  poem  is  an  anomaly 
In  the  last  analysis,  "the  ultimate,  aggregate , or  absolute 
effect  of  even  the  best  epic  under  the  sun,  is  a nullity," 
being  "based  in  an  imperfect  sense  of  Art.  The  modern  epic 
is,  of  the  suppositional  ancient  model,  but  an  inconsiderate 
and  blindfold  imitation."^ 

In  thus  describing  the  nature  and  function  of  poetry  as 
an  experience,  Poe  defined  the  poetic  principle  in  terras  of 
the  intense  and  elevating  excitement  of  the  soul  (not  the 
intellect  or  the  heart)  that  was  induced  by  "The  Khythmical 

^"The  Poetic  Principle."  For  a fuller  discussion  of  these 
elements,  see  -ciraptegF  2Ibid. 

5"The  Philosophy  of  Composition."  On  this  ground,  Poe  sug- 
gested, in  his  Letter  to  3 -,that  Milton  preferred  "Comus" 
to  either  of  his  Paradise  epics. 

4"The  Poetic  Principle."  5Ibid.  bIbid. 
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Creation  of  .beauty,'1  by  that  harmony  or  totality  of  impressions 
that  distinguished  the  true  poem  from  prosaic  modes  of  incul- 
cation. flhe  true  poem  functioned  to  this  end  by  “the  steady 
pressing  down  of  the  stamp  upon  the  wax,"'*'  that  is,  by  a 
cumulative  impressionistic  effect  of  tonal  weight  and  mood. 

In  the  sound  impressionism  of  Poe's  tone  poetry,^  music  became 
the  distinguishing  quality  of  poetry.5  bince  "indef ini tive- 
ness  is  an  element  of  the  true  music,"  music  is  necessary  to 
"a  suggestive  indefinitiveness  of  meaning. 1,4  It  is  through 
music  that  the  indefinite  pleasure5  of  poetry  is  obtained. 

According  to  Poe’s  conception,  a poem  has  two  dimensions 
or  currents:  a transparent  upper  current  of  meaning  consisting 

of  sensory  sounds,  images,  and  symbols  (the  composite  frame- 
work of  dramatic  impressions;;  and  the  ideal  values  or  mean- 
ings, the  suggestive  "under- current"  of  moral,  "mystical," 

or  secondary  meanings  suggested  or  symbolized  by  the  composite 

/* 

of  sensory  impressions.  An  excess  of  suggested  meaning  - 
a rendering  of  the  upper  instead  of  the  under  current  of 
meaning  - turns  poetry  into  prose.7  The  poet,  like  the  painter, 
must  look  at  nature  through  half-closed  eyes;  'Art',  is,  in 
fact,  'the  reproduction  of  what  the  benses  perceive  in  Nature 
through  the  veil  of  the  soul.'8  The  faculty  of  imagination 
rather  than  fancy  enables  the  poet  to  achieve  the  indirection 

g^The  Poetic  Principle." 

cFor  a discussion  of  this  aspect  of  Joe ' s work,  see  the 
^chapter  on  Poe,  p.  nx- ff. 

°In  the  union  of  Poetry  with  Music  lies  "the  widest  field  for 
.the  Poetic  development."  ("The  Poetic  Principle.") 

Marginalia  CXCVI,  Tennyson.  ^"Letter  to  B 

§3ssay  on  Thomas  Moore.  7 "Philosophy  of  Composition. 8 

T arginalia  XIII,  Definition  of  Art. 
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In  poetry  that  is  no  more  than 


of  indefinite  suggestiveness. 
fanciful,  :,the  upper  current  is  often  exceedingly  brilliant 
and  beautiful;  but  then  men  feel  that  this  upper  current  is 
all.  No  Naiad  voice  addresses  them  from  below. ^ 

Integral  to  Poe’s  understanding  of  the  two  currents  of 
poetic  meaning  is  his  understanding  of  the  subconscious  or 
intuitive  nature  of  artistic  realization.  The  contention  that 
the  supernal  Beauty  could  be  only  vaguely  suggested  through 
the  music  of  the  poem  in  "brief  and  indeterminate  glimpses'1  - 
the  thesis  of  "The  Poetic  Principle"'  - was  more  fully  described 
as  a personal  psychological  reality  in  Marginalia  LXI,  Ex- 
pression. Here  he  speaks  of  those  "fancies,  of  exauisite  del- 
icacy, which  are  not  thoughts,"  those  "shadows  of  shadows," 
those  "psychal  impressions,"  that  appear  only  on  "the  very 
brink  of  sleet)"  (during  moments  of  intense  tranquility)  and 
give  rise  to  "pleasurable  ecstasy. . supernal  to  the  human  na- 
ture." Although  uerceived  by  "instantaneous  intuition,"  under 

3 

favorable  conditions  this  state  of  Intimation- Illumination 

could  be  induced  or  compelled  and  controlled.  Only  later, 

during  the  stage  of  verification,  did  Poe  rationalize  this 
process  as  if  conscious  Preparation  were  all.*1  Regarding 

Although  prefessing  to  differ  with  Coleridge  on  the  nature  of 
Imagination  and  Fancy,  Poe  applies  Coleridge’s  distinction 
between  the  two,  emphasizing  in  his  definition  the  organic, 
synthesizing  function  of  the  noetic  imagination,  which  he 
refers  to  as  "the  absolute  ’chemical  combination’  of  the 
comuleted  mass."  (Essay  on  N.P.  Willis,  footnote).  Among  the 
examples  given  of  imaginative  poetry  are  Coleridge's  "Chris- 
tabel,"  "Ancient  Mariner,"  "Kubla  Than";  Keats’  "Nightingale ; " 
and  Shelley's  "Sensitive  Plant."  (Essay  on  Thomas  Moore.) 
^Ibid.  ^See  chapter  on  esthetics,  pp.42-^4-3. 
tAs  in  "The  Philosophy  of  Composition." 
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such  intuitive  experience  as  "common  to  all  mankind,”  not 
the  exclusive  property  of  genius,  Poe  felt  that  writing  an 
essay  on  this  topic  would  certainly  be  doing  an  original  thing. 1 
This  awareness  of  the  subconscious  as  the  source  of  intuitive- 
ly inspired  poetry  found  expression  in  his  own  poetry,  espec- 
ially in  his  poems  of  psychological  experience  that  gave  to 
American  poetry  a new  depth  of  poetic  function,  a new  dimension 
of  artistic  interpretation. 2 
2.  Ralph  V/aldo  Emerson. 

Among  the  poets  and  the  critics  of  poetry,  Emerson  con- 
tributed the  most  mature  and  consistent  interpretation  of 
the  function  of  poetry,  especially  in  his  lectures  during  the 
second  third  of  the  century  and  in  his  published  essays  of 
1841  and  1844.  Here  was  a body  of  prose  criticism  that  in 
esthetic  and  philosophic  quality  outranked  the  work  of  con- 
temporaries. With  the  declaration  of  "The  American  Scholar" 
(1837),  the  challenge  to  European  literary  standards  and  to 
the  subserviency  of  the  native  genteel  tradition  was  clear. 
Although  neither  by  choice  nor  by  nature  an  analytic  critic 
of  poetry  as  a technical  craft,  Emerson  gave  to  American 
cfritieism  the  most  mature  and  the  most  convincing  evaluation 
of  art  and  literature  made  during  his  lifetime. 

In  the  first  place,  Emerson  held  that  American  literature 

^The  Marginalia  entry  ends  with  this  thought. 

^See  chapter  on  Poe,  p.  Poe’s  belief  in  intuition  is  con- 

firmed by  other  entries;  see  Philip  Stern's  edition  of  Poe’s 
work,  pc.  653-655,  and  Marginalia  Cl,  The  Practised  logician, 
where  Poe  expresses  a strong  distrust  of  logic  as  verbal- 
isation. 
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was  to  be  .judged  and  appreciated  in  relation  to  the  values  of 
American  culture.  American  literature  and  thought  had  far  too 
long  remained  dependent  on  the  standards  and  the  approval  of 
Europe.  The  growth  of  a new  nation  and  an  indigenous  way  of 
life  called  for  a break  with  the  past  - an  intellectual  and 
spiritual  self-reliance;  and  such  independence  of  judgment  was 
to  be  achieved  by  honest  and  sympathetic  appraisal  of  native 
thinkers  in  terms  of  the  American  experience,  not  the  inherited 
values  and  forms  of  other  lands.  As  MacLeish  has  explained, 
the  special  problem  that  confronted  American  literature  was  the 
necessity  of  finding  a new  vocabulary  expressive  of  the  new 
feelings,  ideas,  and  insights  distinctive  of  the  new  culture. 
Emerson  realized  that  the  "employment  of  new  means  - of  means 
not  mechanical,  but  spontaneously  appearing  for  the  new  need, 
and  as  good  as  the  end  - that  denotes  the  inspired  man. And 
"the  inspired  man"  was  the  Emersonian  prototype  of  the  creative 
American  poet.  In  1840,  in  his  conclusion  to  a survey  of  the 
virtues  and  defects  of  Goethe  and  the  English  Romantic  poets  - 
the  "moderns"  of  his  day  - Emerson  confidently  predicted 
that  literature  would  soon  give  expression  to  "The  Doctrine 
of  the  Life  of  Man , " ^ that  it  would  "describe  the  new  heroic 
life  of  man,  the  now  unbelieved  possibility  of  simple  living 
and  of  clean  and  noble  relations  with  men." 

l"Natural  History  of  the  Intellect,"  XII,  72. 

"Thoughts  on  Modern  Literature,"  XII,  333. 

"Ibid . , 335. 
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Our  day  of  dependence,  our  long  apprenticeship  to 
the  learning  of  other  lands,  draws  to  a close... 

Events,  actions  arise,  that  must  be  sung,  that  will 
sing  themselves;  Who  can  doubt  that  poetry  will 
revive  and  lead  in  a new  age...  (The  American  Scholar) 

We  will  walk  on  our  own  feet;  we  will  work  with,  our 
own  hands;  we  will  speak  our  own  minds.  (Ibid.  ) 

Emerson's  rejection  of  the  rhetorical  tradition  of 

English  poetry  was  part  of  a larger  repudiation  of  European 

values  and  of  the  worship  in  America  of  "cleverness,  rhetorical 

skill,  bold  front  in  the  forum  or  senate ,... smartness,  of 

showy  speech.  Poetry  must  function  on  the  level  of  genius 

and  character,  not  on  the  level  of  practical  talent.  "Let 

the  page  be  filled  with  the  character,  not  with  the  skill  of 
2 

the  writer."  Poetry  must  be  more  than  an  art  of  elegant 
amusement,  more  than  idle,  romantic  reverie,3  more  than  a 
display  of  technical  skill.  The  mellifluous  lines  of  Poe, 

"the  jingle  man,"  and  the  metrical  skill  of  Tennyson,  the 
master  of  "mechanical  secrets,"  were  alike  inadequate. 
Tennyson's  elegance,  wit,  subtlety,  rich  fancy,  power  of 
language,  and  metrical  skill  "discriminate  the  musky  poet  of 
gardens  and  conservatories,  of  parks  and  palaces... he  wants 

^"Natural  History  of  the  Intellect,"  XII,  3&E.57. 

^"Journals , V,  506. 

3 "Always  the  oracular  soul  is  the  source  of  thought,  but 
always  the  occasion  is  administered  by  the  low  mediation  of 
circumstances.  ..The  poet,  rambling  through  the  fields  or 
the  forest,  absorbed  in  contemplation  to  that  degree  that 
his  walk  is  but  a petty  dream,  would  never  awake  to  precise 
thought,  if  the  scream  of  an  eagle,  the  cries  of  a crow  or 
curlew  near  his  head  did  not  break  the  sweet  continuity. 

Hay,  the  finest  lyrics  of  the  poet  come  of  this  unequal 
parentage;  the  imps  of  matter  beget  such  child  on  the  soul, 
fair  daughter  of  God.  Nature  mixes  facts  with  thoughts  to 
yield  a power."  "Natural  History  of  the  Intellect?  XII,  466. 
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rude  truth;  he  is  too  fine. ..We  have  no  right  to  such  super- 
fineness."^"  He  is  wanting  in  subject  and  in  vision  of  a 
better  life.2  Byron  and  Scott,  too,  lacked  depth  of  meaning 
although  they  had  skill  of  language.0  Scott  and  Moore  wrote 

"the  poetry  of  society,  of  the  patrician  and  conventional 

4 

Europe."  Shelley,  though  a modern  poetic  mind,  a good 
scholar  with  ear,  taste,  and  memory,  lacks  real  poetic  imag- 
ination; his  poems  are  imitative  and  composite;  "all  his 
lines  are  arbitrary,  not  necessary. As  a result  of  3ritish 
utilitarianism,  "reducing  the  intellect  to  a saucepan,"* 8 * 
modern  English  poetry  "is  degraded  and  made  ornamental.  Pope 
and  his  school  wrote  poetry  fit  to  put  round  frosted  cake. 

What  did  Whiter  Scott  write  without  stint?  a rhymed  travel- 

17 

ler's  guide  to  Scotland."  It  is  mostly  well-bred  metre,  low 
and  prosaic. 

Where  is  great  design  in  modern  English  poetry?  The 
English  have  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  poetry  exists 
to  speak  the  spiritual  law,  and  that  no  wealth  of  descrip- 
tion or  of  fancy  is  yet  essentially  new  and  out  of  the 
limits  of  prose,  until  this  condition  is  reached.8 

YYordsworth,  for  all  his  limitations,8  is  an  exception  to  his 

period;  at  his  best  - as  in  the  Eirst  Book  of  The  Excursion®0- 


IHI,  XII,  370-1 


JIbid. , 368. 


^Journals , V,  £57. 
5Ibid. , 319. 

8 Ibid . , 256. 


c °NHI,  XII,  471. 

8 Journa-l-e,  V,  247. 

QIbid.»  255.  8Ibid.,  256. 

8l,There  are  torpid  places  in  his  mind,  there  is  something  hard 
and  sterile  in  his  poetry,  want  of  grace  and  variety,  want 
of  due  catholicity  and  cosmopolitan  scope:  he  had  conform- 

ities to  English  politics  and  traditions;  he  had  egotistic 
puerilities  in  the  choice  and  treatment  of  his  subjects.." 
Journals,  V,  297-8.  10NHI,  XII,  321. 
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he  was  really  inspired  and  treated  the  human  mind  with  an 


The  noets  in  the  English  literary  tradition,  both  neo- 
classical and  romantic,  were  found  generally  deficient  in 
originality,  seriousness  of  purpose,  depth  of  meaning  and 
insight  - in  short,  poetic  function.  to  be  sure,  the  Romantic 
poets  (Coleridge , Wordsworth,  .Byron,  Shelley)  were  modern  in 
their  "Feeling  of  the  Infinite;"2  but  they  lacked  what  Milton 
had:  the  "true  eloquence. .. the  serious  and  hearty  love  of 

truth,"  which  realized  that  mastery  of  language  was  secondary 
to  "clear  conceptions  and  a devoted  heart."4  Goethe,  too, 
deficient  in  "moral  perception,"  remained  "the  poet  of  the 
Actual,  not  of  the  Ideal;... the  poet  of  prose,  and  not  of 
poetry."2  Jiven  Shakespeare , in  the  last  analysis,  allowed 
his  genius  to  cater  to  the  demand  for  entertainment.  in  these 
judgments  spoke  Merson  the  puritan,  who  on  one  accasion  said, 
"..there  is  an  ethical  element  in  the  mind  of  our  people  that 
will  never  let  them  long  rest  without  finding  exercise  for 

ri 

the  deeper  thoughts."  These  judgments  were  not  the  whims  of 
a blind  romantic  venting  his  capricious  bias  on  the  past; 
they  were  the  considered  evaluations  of  a philosopher  of  art 
as  experience. 

i&nerson's  conception  of  poetry  was  also  reflected  in  his 
remarks  on  criticism: 


absolute  trust.1  Integrity,  power  of  diction,  and  poetic  in- 

p 

sight  were  his  distinctive  qualities. 


Representative  Men,"  IV,  217-8 


Cf.  All,  471.  ImT-II,  All, 267-9. 
4Ib id . , 361-2.  glbid.,  331. 

7-8.  7AII,  472. 
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Criticism  is  an  art  when  it  does  not  stop  at  the  words 
of  the  poet,  hut  looks  at  the  order  of  his  thoughts  and 
the  essential  quality  of  his  mind,  'ihen  the  critic  is 
poet.  'T  is  a question  not  of  talents  but  of  tone;  and 
not  particular  merits,  but  the  mood  of  mind  into  which 
one  and  another  can  bring  us.1 


Would  you  know  the  genius  of  the  writer?  Do  not  enumer- 
ate his  talents  or  his  feats,  but  ask  thyself,  What 
spirit  is  he  of?  Do  gladness  and  hope  and  fortitude 
flow  from  his  page  into  the  heart?  Has  he  led  thee  to 
Nature  because  his  own  soul  was  too  happy  in  beholding 
her  power  and  love?  Or  is  his  passion  for  the  wilderness 
only  the  sensibility  of  the  sick,  the  exhibition  of  a 
talent  which  only  shines  whilst  you  praise  it;  which 
has  no  root  in  the  character,  and  can  thus  minister  to 
the  vanity  but  not  to  the  happiness  of  the  possessor; 
and  which  derives  all  its  ^clat  from  our  conventional 
education,  but  would  not  make  itself  intelligible  to 
the  wise  man  of  another  age  or  country?2 

Here  again  poetry  is  spoken  of  not  as  a matter  of  talent,  con- 


vention, or  skill,  or  of  catering  to  the  pleasures  and  vanities 


of  a particular  class  of  readers;  it  is  rather  a matter  of 
the  tone  and  quality  of  mind,  and  of  the  poet's  spirit  and 


point  of  view  toward  life. 

In  the  light  of  person's  own  perspective  on  life,  which 
has  already  been  described,^  poetry  was  conceived  and  prac- 
ticed as  an  intimate  and  organic  part  of  the  living  present. 

The  Augustans,  in  contrast,  seemed  academic  and  artificial.^ 

One  of  the  promising  signs  of  his  day,  was  the  tendency  to 
poetize  "the  near,  the  low,  the  common"  instead  of  "the  sublime," 
the  "remote,"  the  "romantic."  And  one  of  the  highest  functions 

4NHI ,~  XII,  305  2Ibid.,  315-35.  3See  chapter  on  Emerson, pp.  ifflff. 

"Pope  and  Johnson  and  Addison  write  as  if  they  had  never  seen 
the  face  of  the  country,  but  had  only  read  of  trees  and  rivers 
in  books."  Journals , IV,  259. 

^1837,  “The  American  "Scholar . " Emerson  called  his  age  "the 
Reflective  or  Philosophical  age"  as  distinguished  from  "the 
Classic"  and  "the  Romantic." 
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of  poetry  was  to  stimulate  insight  into  present  experience: 

dive  me  insight  into  today,  and  you  may  have  the  antique 
and  future  worlds.  What  would  we  really  know  the 
meaning  of?  The  meal  in  the  firkin;  the  milk  in  the 
nan;  the  ballad  in  the  street;  the  news  of  the  boat; 
the  glance  of  the  eye;  the  form  and  the  gait  of  the 
body... let  me  see  every  trifle  bristling  with  the 
polarity  that  ranges  it  instantly  on  an  eternal  law..1 

In  fact,  the  smaller  and  the  meaner  the  symbol,  the  more  pun- 
gent and  lasting  it  is.  The  few  symbols  we  have  we  can  yet 
use  with  a "terrible  simplicity. 1,2  The  test  of  poetic  genius 
is  the  power  to  see  the  universal,  symbolic  meaning  of  T,the 
passing  day,  with  its  news,  its  cares,  its  fears;"0  the 
highest  poetic  power  is  insight  into  the  universal  significance 

4 

of  everyday  experience.  The  new  poet, capable  of  realizing 
contemporary  and  American  materials,  has  not  yet  arrived. 

In  comparison  with  the  great  "reconciler1'  to  come,  the  tra- 
ditional poets  were  wits  rather  than  poets.  Even  "Milton  is 
too  literary,  and  Homer  too  literal  and  historical."^ 

To  achieve  such  insight  and  power,  the  poet  must  be  ca- 
pable of  exercising  a spontaneous  imaginative  perception  that 
expands,  exalts,  and  animates  by  the  use  of  an  organic  class- 
ification; whereas  fancy,  superficial  and  wilful,  merely 
amuses  and  surprises  the  idle  by  accidental  and  superficial 

resemblances.  Fancy  merely  colors  and  paints  surfaces;  imag- 

£ 

ination  sculptures  into  organic  form.  Because  the  imaginative 
poet  seeks  a form  organic  to  his  own  experience  as  representa- 

^"The  American  Scholar,"  I,  111.  2"The  Poet,"  III,  17-18. 

"Poetry  and  Imagination, " VIII,  34-5.  %HI,  XII,  43. 

?MThe  Poet,"  III,  37-38. 

"Poetry  and  Imagination, " VIII,  28-9. 
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tive  of  the  native  and  the  universal  both,  achieving  a true 
artistic  expression  requires  realization  from  within. 


For  it  is  not  metres,  but  a metre-making  argument  that 
makes  a poem,  - a thought  so  passionate  and  alive  that 
like  the  spirit  of  a oiant  or  an  animal  it  has  an  archi 
tecture  of  its  own,  and  adorns  nature  with  a new  thing, 
'l'he  thought  and  the  form  are  equal  in  the  order  of  time 
but  in  the  order  of  genesis  the  thought  is  prior  to  the 
form.  The  poet  has  a new  thought;  he  has  a whole  new 
experience  to  unfold;  he  will  tell  us  how  it  was  with 
him,  and  all  men  will  be  the  richer  in  his  fortune.1 


Here,  as  in  the  esthetics  of  Dewey  and  Croce,  a poem  is  an 


exuerience  of  realization  in  which  form  and  intuition  are 
inseparable. c Just  as  "all  form  is  an  effect  of  character," 
so  the  poet  must  "ask  the  fact  for  the  form."  Herein  lies 


the  organic  quality  of  poetry  that  distinguishes  it  from 

prose  and  from  "stock  poetry." 

Poetry  will  never  be  a simule  means,  as  when  history 
or  philosophy  is  rhymed,  or  laureate  odes  on  state 
occasions  are  written.  Itself  must  be  its  own  end, 
or  it  is  nothing.  The  difference  between  poetry  and 
stock  poetry  is  this,  that  in  the  latter  the  rhythm 
is  given  and  the  sense  adapted  to  it;  while  in  the 
former  the  sense  dictates  the  rhythm.  I might  even 
say  that  the  rhyme  is  there  in  the  theme,  thought 
and  image  themselves.  Ask  the  fact  for  the  form.  For 
a verse  is  not  a vehicle  to  carry  a sentence  as  a jewel 
is  carried  in  a case:  the  verse  must  be  alive,  and  in- 

separable from  its  contents... 

The  authentic  function  of  poetry  is  a realization  of  form 

determined  from  within;  it  is  sense  reaching  toward  sound. 

In  the  creative  function  of  poetry  ideas  take  forms  of  their 

own.4  "Poetry  begins,  or  all  becomes  poetry,  when  we  look 


*"The  Poet,"  III,  9-10.  2 33ee  chapter  on  Emerson,  p. 

3,'Poetry  and  Imagination,  " VIII,  54.  4Ibid.,  38 
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from  the  centre  outward..."  In  poetry,  thoughts  run  into 

imaginative  and  rhythmic  form,  "the  mind  allowing  itself  range, 

and  therewith  is  ever  a correspond ing  freedom  in  the  style, 

2 

which  becomes  lyrical." 

With  Emerson,  as  with  Poe,  the  poem  organically  deter- 
mined from  within,  the  poem  per  se , came  out  of  the  intuitive 
tapping  of  the  subconscious  reservoir  of  experience.  But 
with  Emerson  the  thought  took  precedence  over  form  or  style; 
meaning  or  content  antedated  and  dictated  the  tonal  surfaces 
of  expression;  sense  reached  toward  sound  in  satisfaction  of 
the  esthetic  hunger.  Realization  or  "grasp"  was  the  main 
thing,  and  to  make  clear  this  poetic  process  Emerson  com- 
pares it  to  the  three-dimensional  modelling  in  clay  as  prep- 
aration by  a certain  painter  for  the  act  of  painting.  The 
deepest  possible  intuitive  realization  of  the  plastic  values 
of  experience,  without  show  of  artistry  or  reliance  on 
rhetoric  - that  was  Emerson's  psychology  of  the  poetic  art. 

In  sympathetic  response  to  and  interaction  with  the  flux 
and  flow  of  nature  (reality),3  "the  poet  aims... to  subject 

4 

to  thought  things  seen  without  (voluntary)  thought."  Poetry 
is  "supervoluntary  ends  effected  by  supervoluntary  means."5 
Out  of  this  intuitive  nature  of  creative  thought,  Emerson 
developed  his  artistic  transcendentalism,  which  defines  the 
function  of  poetry  as  suggestive  and  symbolical  indirection.0 

^Ibid . , 41.  2Ibid. , 53. , 

3oee  chapter  on  Emerson,  pp.  4,'Art,"  VII,  49. 

"NHI,  XII,  72.  6See  chapter  on  Emerson,  pp.  XoS 
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Thus  Bmerson,  apparently  without  being  aware  of  Poe’s  con- 
tribution to  the  esthetics  of  the  poetic  function,  continued 
and  developed  a theory  of  subconscious  or  super conscious  in- 
spiration and  a general  theory  of  symbolism1  - both  signifi- 
cant clarifications  of  the  extension  of  the  poetic  function. 

The  transcendental  psychology  of  artistic  meaning  helped 
greatly  to  fr°e  poetry  from  logical  and  rhetorical  uses,  and 
to  make  poetry  an  art  of  imaginative  interpolation,  compression, 
and  implication,  offering  the  reader  the  experience  of  par- 

g 

ticipative  discovery.  And  in  showing  the  determinative 
effect  and  importance  of  the  artist's  perspective  on  the 
range  and  the  angle  of  his  realization,  Emerson  clarified 
one  of  the  major  questions  of  modern  esthetics. 

3.  Walt  Whitman. 

In  1855,  the  date  of  whitman's  resounding  clarion  call, 
another  revolutionary  voice  was  added  to  jjmerson's  in  articu- 
lating a new,  democratic  conception  of  poetry.  Uo  mere  echo 
of  JSmerson’s,  whitman's  interpretation  of  the  function  of 
poetry  had  for  its  impelling  force  the  passionate  conviction 
that  literature,  and  poetry  in  particular,  was  the  chief  ve- 
hicle for  the  creating,  clarifying  and  expanding  of  democracy. 
And  the  corollary  of  this  conviction  was  Whitman's  insistence 
on  the  democratization  of  the  character  of  literature  itself. 
Walt's  rebellion  against  the  genteel  tradition,  its  elegance, 
sent imental ity , and  aping  of  European  literary  models  was 

Cf.  above,  pp./^/.  2Cf.  above,  pp.  Za'},  %io. 
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motivated  not  by  an  incorrigible  iconoclasm  or  by  a lack  of 
appreciation  for  traditional  literature.  His  was  not  the 
shallow  pose  of  the  ignorant. ^ Hisliterary  nationalism,  on 
the  contrary,  criticized  the  rhetorical  tradition  on  two 
counts:  (l)  being  the  product  of  a feudalistic  and  aristo- 

cratic culture,  traditional  literature  did  not  express  the 

2 

experience  of  the  common  man;  until  a literature  expressive 
of  democratic  experience  is  developed,  however,  the  "wondrous 
stores"  of  the  past  - "unspeakably  precious  as  studies"^  - 
should  flow  freely  to  American  shores;4  (2)  current  litera- 
ture, derivative  as  it  is,  has  as  its  main  object  "to  amuse, 
to  titillate,  to  pass  away  time,  to  circulate  the  news,  and 
rumors  of  news,  to  rhyme  and  read  rhyme; 11  ^ it  is  very  largely 
the  literature  of  amusement,  - not  the  literature  of  char- 
acter, - depicting  chiefly  superficial,  sensual  life,  roman- 
tic, idealized  love  stories,  and  dyspeptic  amours* 

Toward  the  literature  of  the  past  '//hitman  was  critical 
but  not  unappreciative.  He  saw  that  literature  as  a useful, 
though  not  ideal,  counterinfluence  to  American  self-assert- 

■^Notice  his  humility  toward  his  own  poetry  judged  on  techni- 
cal grounds:  "I  know  well  enough,  too,  that  in  respect  to 

pictorial  talent,  dramatic  situations,  and  especially  in 
verbal  melody,  and  all  conventional  technique  of  poetry,  not 
only  the  divine  works  that  today  stand  ahead  in  the  world's 
reading,  but,  dozens  more,  transcend  (some  of  them  immeas- 
urably transcend)  all  I have  done,  or  could  do."  (Backward 
oGlances ) . 

DV,  277,  289,  346n. , 349;  Backward  Glances. 

^"Poetry  To-Day  in  America,"  341.  Of. Backward  G-lancesjDV,  307-8. 
^"Poetry  To-Day  in  America,"  350.  5DV,  309-10. 
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iveness  and  democracy.^  He  admired  Shakespeare,  Scott, 

Tennyson,  Dickens,  Carlyle  for  their  works,  their  indispen- 
sable studies.  But,  in  the  last  analysis,  they  were  not 
harmonious  with  the  values  and  point  of  view  of  modern, 
democratic  America.  Tennyson,  for  example,  gave  sroice  to 
warnings  that  Merica  might  well  heed,  his  "moral  line"  was 
vital  and  genuine,  his  lyrical  skill  unquestioned;  but  "he 
reflects  the  upper-crust  of  his  time,  its  pale  cast  of 
thought  - even  its  ennui" , and  in  "Locksley  Hall"  "a  cynical 
vein  of  denunciation  of  democratic  opinions  and  aspirations 
runs  throughout  the  poem."^ 

Never  one  democratic  page;  nay,  not  a line,  not  a word; 
never  free  and  naive  poetry,  but  involv'd,  labor'd, 
quite  sophisticated ...  the  handling  of  the  rhyme  all 
showing  the  scholar  and  conventional  gentleman. . 

• 

All  in  all,  Tennyson's  poetry  is  flavored  with  "the  lush- 
ripening culmination,  and  last  honey  of  decay  (I  dare  not 
call  it  rottenness)  of  that  feudalism"  which  Shakespeare 
uainted  in  rich  colors.4  As  Edward  Dowden  made  clear  in  his 
ess ay- study  of  Whitman's  art,^  the  poetry  of  an  aristocratic 
period  is  antithetical  to  cemocracy  both  in  style  (authori- 
tarian, exclusive,  formal,  elegant)  and  point  of  view  (affirma- 
tion of  the  status  quo,  glorification  of  the  past,  city  for 
the  peasant  and  the  bourgeoisie).  Whitman,  announcing  the 
inalienable  importance  of  every  man,  stressed  individual  and 

^"Poetry  To-Day,"  338. 

"A  Word  About  Tennyson”,  (1887)  in  Walt  ./hitman,  Louise  Bound, 
,ed.,  up.  363,  361.  3"poetry  To-Day,"  336. 

4Ibid.,  350.  ^Edward  Dowden,  "The  Poetry  of  Democracy: 

Walt  Whitman,”  in  Studies  in  Literature  (1882), 

pp.  478-496. 
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national  values  rather  than  class  values,  and  literary 
experimentation  rather  than  canons  of  composition  or  criticism, 
rather  than  academic  convention,  propriety,  and  regularity. 
Whitman  did  not  think  of  the  poetic  function  as  literary  dec- 
oration: 

Ho  one  will  get  at  my  verses  who  insists  upon  viewing 
them  as  a literary  performance,  or  attempt  at  such 
performance,  or  as  aiming  mainly  toward  art  or  estheticisin. 

Really  great  poetry  is  always  the  result  of  a national 
spirit,  and  not  the  privilege  of  a polished  and  select 
few. 2 

For  adequate  expression  of  the  "national  spirit"  new 
forms  and  a new  function  were  required,  or  at  least  a revival 
of  high  seriousness.  The  highest  purpose  of  art  in  a dem- 
ocracy could  not  be  served  by  a literature  that  copied  and 
reflected  the  surfaces  of  life,  or  pandered  to  the  "taste" 
of  the  elegant,  dyspeptic  few,  or  exhibited  technical  skill, 
primarily. ^ Leaving  her  old  classical  haunts  and  laying 
aside  antique  gorgeous  legends  and  myths,  the  Fuse  must  emi- 
grate to  the  New  World,  there  to  celebrate  the  facts  and  events 
of  America,  and  especially  with  "stronger  themes,"  "the 
people's  life  - the  People  themselves."  These  American 
themes  will  include  pacifism,  Industry,  engineering,  Labor 
(all  occupations),  the  ideal  Personality,  "the  eternal  Real 

Life  to  come,"  technology,  science,  the  integration  of  regions 

4 

through  language,  destiny,  and  union. 

^Backward  Glances.  Cf.  "To  a Certain  Civilian". 

"Backward  Glances. 

FDV,  273. 


Song  of  the  exposition. 
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Whatever  the  theme,  the  poetTs  function  is  to  strengthen 
"the  latent  eternal  intuitional  sense,  in  humanity. "1  To 
achieve  this  end  would  require  "a  cluster  of  mighty  poets, 
artists,  teachers,  fit  for  us,  national  expressers,  comprehend- 
ing and  effusing  for  the  men  and  women  of  the  States,  what  is 
universal,  native,  common  to  all,  inland  and  seaboard,  northern 

O 

and  southern."  "The  priest  departs,  the  divine  literatus 

r? 

comes... the  poet  of  the  modern."  Only  through  such  modern 
artists  and  thinkers,  especially  poets,  can  .America  become  a 
unified,  integrated  Nation,  "a  compact  organism  of  a Nation.  "4 
And  only  through  a new  literature  - especially  archetypal 
poems  - can  American  democracy  be  justified  and  vitalized. 

Great  literature  "penetrates  all,  gives  hue  to  all,  shapes, 
aggregates  and  individuals,  and,  after  subtle  ways,  with  irre- 
sistible power,  constructs,  sustains,  demolishes  at  will."^ 

The  divine  literatus,  the  poet  of  the  modern,  of  the 

future  will  be  "the  equable  man,"  "the  norm  of  humanity,"  the 

£ 

"arbiter,"  "the  key,"  "the  equalizer  of  his  age  and  land." 

He  will  be  a great.nmoral  and  intellectual  force  for  equality, 
comradeship,  and  the  dignity  of  the  commonplace.  His  will 
be  the  poetry  of  power,  a poetry  based  on  truth  and  prophetic 
insight,  rather  than  a poetry  of  beauty  "that  exalts  or  star- 
tles or  fascinates  or  soothes. "7  It  will  be  free  of  "the 

1DV , 325.  2DV,  268. 

?DV,  265.  Cf.  "Poetry  Today,"  347. 

Cf.  "Marches  Now..,"  section  9.  5PV,  265.  Cf.  ibid.,  307. 
^Preface.  Cf.  "Marches  Now..,"  section  10. 

71855  Preface. 
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beauty  d isease . nl  It  will  be  the  poetry  that  clarifies  the 
meaning  of  life  and  death  and  beyond-life,  relating  man  to  his 
epic  and  mystic  destiny; c it  will  express  the  spirit  of  the 
cosmos;^  it  will  be  "bold,  modern,  and  al 1- surround ing  and 
kosmical,"  taking  as  its  key-note  "the  divine  .pride  of  man  in 
himself,  (the  radical  foundation  of  the  new  religion ) . The 
poetry  of  the  future  "aims  at  the  free  expression  of  emotion, 
(which  means  far,  far  more  than  appears  at  first,)  and  to 
arouse  and  initiate,  more  than  to  define  or  finish."  "Charac- 
ter, a feature  far  above  style  or  polish ,... gives  predominant 
stamp  to  advancing  poetry."  In  contrast  "the  prevailing  fb w 
of  poetry  for  the  last  fifty  or  eighty  years... has  been... 
an  expression  of  mere  surface  melody  within  narrow  limits,... 
the  triumph  of  technical  art.1'5  The  poet  of  future  democracy 
will  be  the  true  poet.  For  him  poetry  will  have  a serious 
purpose  and  function:  to  combat  flippancy,  "hollowness  of 

heart,"  and  want  of  moral  conscience  in  American  life  (in  a 
society  that  is  ‘'canker’d,  crude,  superstitious,  and  rotten"). 
The  ideal  poet  worthy  of  America  will  need  to  be  disciplined 
by  a knowledge  of  the  land,  its  people,  folkways,  traditions, 
Cons t itution,  government,  its  expansive,  democratic  values, 
modern  discoveries  and  facts. ^ Although  there  are  in  American 

Q 

history  "spinal,  modern,  germinal  subjects,"0  "the  Poetry  of 

^’’Poetry  Today,"  342.  2PV,  324. 

“1876  Preface.  fPV,  315. 

“"Poetry  Today,"  340-1.  6DV,  269. 

^ "Marches  How,"  section  12;  cf.  section  22. 

° "Poe try  Today,"  343. 
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America  lies  in  the  future  - what  these  states  and  their 
coming  men  and  women  are  certainly  to  be."-1-  Its  poems  will 
he  on  greater  themes  than  those  of  the  past;  poems  of  science, 
of  realities,  of  democratic  averap-e  and  basic  equality,  of  the 
perfect  Comrade,  the  Ideal  I!an,  Death,  the  Soul,  the  Old  Cause, 
Time,  Space,  jfiarth,  Sun. 2 

The  new  poetic  function  that  Whitman  felt  was  represented 
by  his  work  he  identified  with  a change  in  the  attitude  toward 
God  and  the  universe,  and  in  the  attitude  of  the  ego.  And 
with  these  changes  in  ideas,  Whitman  felt  that  there  should 
begin,  especially  in  America,  a "re-adjustment  in  the  scope 
and  basic  point  of  view  of  verse,"  leading  to  the  development 
of  "a  subjective  and  contemporary  point  of  view  appropriate 
to  ourselves  alone,  and  to  our  new  genius  and  environments, 
different  from  anything  hitherto."  Indeed,  the  time  has  come 
for  "a  readjustment  of  the  whole  theory  and  nature  of  poetry" 
so  that  "the  imaginative  faculty  of  modern  times'1'  can  "give 
ultimate  vivification  to  facts,  to  science,  and  to  common 
lives."3  The  time  had  come,  so  it  seemed  to  Whitman,  for 
something  better  than  precepts,  abstract  addresses,  and 
melancholy  complaints  in  verse;  themes  better  than  the  con- 
ventional themes  and  choice  love  plots,  the  legends  and  myths, 
of  traditional  poetry.4  The  time  had  also  come  for  organic 
form  and  simple  style  in  American  poetry,  for  something  better 
than  elegance,  effect,  stock  ornamentation,  and  rhyme.0 

^Backward  Glances.  2see  poem  "Gods"  for  whitman’s  announce- 
Backward  Glances.  ment  of  these  new  themes. 

'“See  chapter  on  Whitman,  pp.  ZkHS'JfP. 

°Ibid  . , pp. 
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But  this  readjustment  of  poetic  theory  involved  also 

"a  new  theory  of  literary  composition  for  imaginative  works  of 

the  very  first  class,  and  especially  for  highest  poems,"1  based 

on  the  ability  of  participative  reading. 

Books  are  to  be  call’d  for,  and  supplied,  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  process  of  reading  is  not  a half- sleep, 
but,  in  highest  sense,  an  exercise,  a gymnast's  struggle; 
that  the  reader  is  to  do  something  for  himself,  must 
be  on  the  alert,  must  himself  or  herself  construct  in- 
deed the  poem,  argument,  history,  metaphysical  essay — 
the  text  furnishing  the  hints,  the  clue,  the  start  or 
framework.  Hot  the  book  needs  so  much  to  be  the  com- 
plete thing,  but  the  reader  of  the  book  does.  That 
were  to  make  a nation  of  supple  and  athletic  minds, 
well- trained , intuitive,  used  to  depend  on  themselves, 
and  not  on  a few  coteries  of  writers.2 

Here  is  the  Emersonian  doctrine  of  "creative  writing"  and 
"creative  reading,"  a self-reliance  of  the  individual  upon 
his  own  active,  imaginative  insight  or  intuition.  Herein 
lies  also  the  kernel  of  the  method  characteristic  of  Poe, 

Emerson,  and  Whitman  - the  method  of  artistic  indirection. 
American  poetry  "is  to  be  indirect  and  not  direct  or  descrip- 
tive, nor  heroic."4  Poetry  must  exploit  both  the  suggestive- 
ness of  language  and  the  common  "propensity  to  approach  a 
meaning  not  directly  and  squarely  but  by  circuitous  styles 
of  expression,"  revealed  in  the  indirection  of  slang  as  "the 
attempt  of  common  humanity  to  escape  from  bald  literalism."5 
A symphony,  a sunset,  or  a poem  undoubtedly  means  something, 
but  that  meaning  - "in  the  most  subtle-elusive  sense"  - 
"cannot  be  defined  to  the  intellectual  part,  or  to  calculation."6 

^DV,  328.  2Ibid.  4 

5"The  American  Scholar,"  I,  93.  Preface,  1855. 

°"Slang  in  America,"  in  Pound  edition,  365,  367. 

^Specimen  Days,  254. 
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I swear  I see  what  is  better  than  to  tell  the  best; 
it  is  always  to  leave  the  best  untold. 1 

At  its  best,  poetic  lore  is  like  what  may  be  heard  of 
conversation  in  the  dusk,  from  speakers  far  or  hid,  of 
which  we  get  only  a few  broken  murmurs.  W hat  is  not 
gather'd  is  far  more  - perhaps  the  main  thing.2 

..human  thought,  poetry  or  melody,  must  leave  dim 
escapes  and  outlets  - must  possess  a certain  fluid, 
aerial  character,  akin  to  space  itself,  obscure  to 
those  of  little  or  no  imagination,  but  ind ispenaable 
to  the  highest  purposes.  Poetic  style,  when  address’d 
to  the  soul,  is  less  definite  form,  outline,  sculpture, 
and  becomes  vista,  music,  half-tints,  and  even  less 
than  half-tints.  True,  it  may  be  architecture;  but 
again  it  may  be  the  forest  wild -wood,  or  the  best 
effect  thereof,  at  twilight,  the  waving  oaks  and 
cedars  in  the  wind,  and  the  impalpable  odor.3 

This  method,  "ind ispensable  to  the  highest  purposes," 

Whitman  called  "Suggestiveness, ” which  was  explained  thus: 

The  reader  will  always  have  his  or  her  part  to  do, 

just  as  I have  had  mine.  I seek  less  to  state 

or  display  any  theme  or  thought,  and  more  to  bring 

you,  reader,  into  the  atmosphere  of  the  theme  or  thought  - 

there  to  pursue  your  own  flight. 

A poem  represented  a means  of  evoking  what  the  reader  felt  and 
realized  out  of  his  own  fund  of  experience.  Consciously 
applied,  this  method  of  indirection  opened  the  way  for  a 
modern  esthetics  of  poetic  function  as -an  experience  of  cre- 
ative realization  on  the  participative  level.  This  method 
was  at  the  center  of  his  whole  theory  of  poetic  meaning,  as 
seems  clear  from  the  distributed  appeals  in  The  Leaves  to 
the  reader  to  exercise  his  faculty  of  imaginative  realization. 


"Carol  of  Words,”  section  14. 

^Suecimen  Days,  254-5. 

*;X&76  Preface.  Cf.  Specimen  Days , 234. 

^Backward  Glances.  Cfl  "Sparks  from  the  Wheel"  as  an  example 
of  the  moment  of  noetic  wonder  completely  objectified  without 
any  interpretation. 
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4.  James  Kussell  Lowell 


As  a contemporary  of  Emerson  and  Whitman,  Lowell  shared 
some  of  their  enthusiasm  for  romantic  and  national  trends  in 


literature  - at  least  until  the  conservatism  and  gentility  of 
his  professorial  period  wholly  overtook  him.  In  1855,  the 
year  of  Whitman's  famous  Preface,  Lowell  contended  that  native 
materials  and  experiences  were  suitable  for  poetry.  In  a day 
when  the  understand ing  has  turned  poet  in  the  field  of  new 


inventions , 

The  office  of  the  poet  seems  to  be  reversed,  and  he  must 
give  back  these  miracles  of  the  understand ing  to  poetry 
again,  and  find  out  what  there  is  imaginative  in  steam 
and  iron  and  telegraph-wires.  After  all,  there  is  as 
much  poetry  in  the  iron  horses  that  eat  fire  as  in 
those  of  Diomed  that  fed  on  men. ^ 


A1 though  the  time  is  not  unpoetical  but  heroic  - still  faced 
with  "the  shaggy  forces  of  unsubdued  Nature"  - the  imagina- 
tion must  preserve  the  world  from  "blank  materialism"  by  com' 
pelling  it  "to  show  its  title  to  existence." 


It  is  by  the  und er stand ing  that  we  are  enabled  to  make 
the  most  of  this  world,  and  to  use  the  collected  materi- 
al of  experience  in  its  condensed  form  of  practical 
wisdom;  and  it  is  the  imagination  which  forever  beckons 
toward  that  other  world  which  is  always  future,  and 
makes  us  discontented  with  thisl  The  one  rests  upon 
experience;  the  other  leans  forward  and  listens  after 

the  inexperienced ,... ^ 

Disliking  science  for  prying  into  the  mysteries  of  nature  and 


for  destroying  man’s  sense  of  the  unexpected  and  the  unattain 
able,*^  Lowell  turned  to  the  romantic  conception  of  wonder  and 


imagination.  America  must  learn  to  love  art,  not  as  an  amuse- 

lnThe  Function  of  the  Poet,"  (1855).  ^Ibid. 

3Cf.  "..sc  ience  has  become  too  grimly  intellectual,  has 
divorced  itself  from  the  moral  and  imaginative  part  of  man. " 
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ment  or  mere  ornament  or  fashion,  but  "for  its  humanizing  and 
ennobling  energy." 

The  poet  is  he  who  can  best  see  and  best  say  what  is 
ideal — what  belongs  to  the  world  of  soul  and  of  beauty., 
he  is  the  revealer  of  Deity.1 

The  emphasis  here  seems  to  be  wholly  on  the  traditional  ideal 
izing  function  of  poetry;  but  Lowell  had  not  yet  taken  refuge 
in  the  classical  past. 

When  the  poet  comes,  he  always  turns  out  to  be  the  man 
who  discovers  that  the  passing  moment  is  the  inspired 
one,  and  that  the  secret  of  poetry  is  not  to  have  lived 
in  Homer’s  day,  or  Dante’s,  but  to  be  alive  now.  To 
be  alive  now,  that  is  the  great  art  and  mystery. 2 

Some  years  later3  Lowell  deprecated  the  importance  of 
present  experience  and  the  attempt  to  establish  a national 
literature  in  the  TJnited  States.  "An  artistic  literature,” 
he  wrote,  "thrives  best  in  an  air  laden  with  tradition,  in 
a soil  mellow  with  immemorial  culture,  in  the  temperature 
steady  yet  stimulating  of  historic  and  national  associations. 
Life  in  the  larger  sense  is  the  same  everywhere.  The  novelty 
of  American  conditions  may  give  some  freshness  of  color  to 
our  literature,  but  democracy  itself  is  too  abstract  an  in- 
fluence to  serve  any  literary  purpose.  JSmerson,  the  least 
traditional  of  all,  was  inspired  most  by  the  past.  If  ever 
we  have  a great  poet  "he  will  be  original  rather  in  spite 
of  democracy  than  in  consequence  of  it"  and  owe  as  much  to 
the  Old  World  as  to  the  New. 

^"The  Function  of  the  Poet”  2Ibid. 

^1867,  in  reviewing  the  life  and  letters  of  James  Gates 
Percival. 
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The  same  year  (1867)  Lowell  anticipated  Irving  babbitt 
with  an  essay  on  "Rousseau  and  the  Sentimentalists. " Two 
years  before,  he  had  published  an  attack  on  Thoreau,  famous 
for  its  ill-tempered  lack  of  understanding.  In  the  Seventies 
Lowell's  essays  added  fuel  to  the  flame  of  the  neoclassical 
reaction  to  the  romantic  revolt — a fact  which  does  not  endear 
this  erstwhile  radical  sympathizer  to  the  Leftist  critic  of 
today.-*-  Timid  convictions,  intellectual  confusion,  a con- 
servative heritage  and  conservative  influences,  and  the  aca- 
demic life  of  a classical  scholar  combined  to  make  him  a 
"Cambridge  brahmin,"2  fl'the  exemplar  of  literary  gentlemen. 

Blind  to  Whitman's  achievement  in  the  Leaves , shocked  by 
Swinburne's  "Adamite"  heresies,  he  helped  define  the  Victorian 
tone  of  the  genteel  tradition.  His  famous  dictuin  - "let  no 
man  write  a line  that  he  would  not  have  his  daughter  read"  - 
became  the  creed  of  that  tradition.  Of  such  as  awinburne  he 
wrote,  "The  true  Church  of  poe try  is  founded  on  a rock,  and 
I have  no  fear  that  these  smutchy  back-doors  of  hell  shall 
prevail  against  her."^  In  his  essay  on  Wordsworth,  inDqpantansa 
(1875),  which  added  very  little  to  earlier  criticism  of 
Wordsworth,  he  pauses  to  define  the  function  of  poetry  as 
not  only  musical  but  moral  and  philosophical;  the  poet 
should  "purify  and  enlighten. . 

define  and  encourage  our  vacillating  perceptions  of 
duty.. .piece  together  our  fragmentary  apprehensions 
of  our  own  life  and  that  larger  life  whose  unconscious 
instruments  we  are,  making  of  the  Jumbled  bits  of  our 
dissected  map  of  experience  a coherent  chart. 

Vf.  Granville  Hicks,  The  Great  Tradition.  2Parringt on, 11,460. 

/Bernard  Smith,  Forces  in  American  Criticism,  242. 

^Letters,  I,  3777— qiru"fe0-  by  Pa^irlnyrtoir,-  TIv  436-7. 
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In  these  references,  the  moralist  conception  of  poetry  takes 
precedence  over  the  esthetic  function  defined  by  Poe,  Emerson 
and  Whitman.  The  main  effect,  therefore,  of  Lowell's  verse 
and  criticism  was  in  the  direction  of  a retrogression  to  the 
rational  craft  use  of  poetry  for  the  purposes  of  satirical 
commentary,  direct  moral  inspiration,  the  inculcation  of 
moral  precept,  noble  and  elevating  ideals  (traditional  abso- 
lutes), and  occasional  entertainment.  Within  the  confines 
of  decency,  decorum,  and  "good  taste"  of  Lowell  and  his  gen- 
teel contemporaries  and  followers,  there  was  little  scope  for 
the  authentic  poetic  function. 

5.  The  reign  of  the  Literary  Gentleman. 

During  the  last  three  decades  of  the  century,  "American 
poetry  entered  a period  of  glib  conformity  and  pallid  doubts. 
After  the  re-emergence  of  neoclassicism  in  the  Seventies, 
poetry  declined  into  a respectable,  derivative,  minor  art 
of  craft.  The  challenges  of  Emerson  and  Whitman  to  produce 
a native  genius  worthy  of  the  new  land  and  the  new  times  went 
unheeded  by  the  generation  of  Knickerbockers  and  Brahmins 
that  dominated  American  literature  and  criticism  after  the 
Civil  War.  Conditioned  by  ideals  of  culture,  scholarship, 
and  belles  lettres,  "the  reign  of  the  genteel  in  life  and 
letters. .. set  up  a court  of  critical  jurisdiction  over  the 
domain  of  American  letters. ,TCj  The  essence  of  this  tradition 

^Kreymborg,  ibid.,  231.  ‘"Parrington,  ibid.  II,  436. 
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was  "a  refined  ethicism,”  escape  from  reality  into  convention, 
the  literary  standards  of  the  library  and  the  drawing-room, 
and  the  moral  standards  of  Victorian  decorum  and  squeamishness. 
As  literary  editors  of  the  leading  magazines  and  newspapers, 

p 

the  advocates  of  gentility^  carried  an  influence  on  public 
opinion  and  taste  far  out  of  proportion  to  their  numbers.  It 
was  not  until  the  early  1900’s  that  the  reign  of  the  literary 
gentleman  was  seriously  challenged. 

At  a time  when  anti quarianism  among  amateur  scholars  was 
popular  but  purposeless,  and  when  the  appreciation  of  litera- 
ture was  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  women  of  leisure,  the  genteel 
poet  and  critic  had  little  difficulty  in  idealizing  and 
sentimental izing  the  function  of  poetry.  This  he  did  by 
emphasizing  the  charms  and  graces  of  verse  and  by  establishing 
tradition  as  a standard.  Sentimental  about  foreign  literature 
and  literary  convention,  the  genteel  critic  confused  ’’the 
pride  of  caste”  with  ”the  pride  of  taste,”^  and  "mistook 
prudery  for  refinement,  timidity  for  self-restraint.”5  Of 
these  gentlemen  of  taste  and  leisure,  Hicks  writes  that  - 

They  were  prepared  to  take  Lowell's  absurd  dictum  that 
no  man  should  write  what  he  was  not  willing  for  his 
daughter  to  read,  and  turn  it  into  the  even  absurder  one, 
that  no  man  should  write  what  they  were  unwilling  for 
their  daughters  to  read.  ..They  were,  like  Lowell 
himself,  kindly  men,  well-informed,  well-intentioned , 
full  of  eloquent  professions  of  patriotic  and  literary 
zeal,  but  they  were  nevertheless  parasites  - parasites 

2 Ibid , 436. 

6The  group  included  Edmund  Clarence  Stedman,  Bayard  Taylor, 
Richard  Henry  Stoddard,  Richard  Grant  White,  Thomas  Bailey 
Aldrich,  Richard  W.  Gilder,  William  Winter,  Read,  Boker, 
I'itchell,  Holland,  and  others.  ^Smith,  ibid.,  231. 

j!3ee  page  3 i(e> for  the  quotation  from  Howells. 

Granville  Hicks,  The  Great  Tradition,  p.  20 
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upon  the  past,  upon  foreign  culture,  upon 
order  they  did  not  try  to  understand,  did 
of  reforming,  and  did  not  even  venture  to 
advance. 1 


an  industrial 
not  think 
defend  and 


Harsh  as  this  criticism  may  seem,  the  Genteel  Tradition 


encouraged  the  negative  virtues  of  conformity  and  imitation 
in  literature. 


6.  Sidney  Lanier:  The  Science  of  English  Verse. 

Among  the  poetic  theorists  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
the  analytical  or  "scientific"  approach  to  verse  as  a techni- 
cal art  is  represented  by  the  attempts  of  Poe  and  Lanier  to 
define  the  sound-relations  of  verse.  Both  intensely  inter- 
ested in  musicy these  lyrical  poets  perceived  in  poetry  a 
quantitative  identity  wfth  the  elements  of  music.  Lanier 
especially  contended  that  "there  is  absolutely  no  difference 
between  the  sound-relations  used  in  music  and  those  used  in 

verse.”  Verse  contains  the  musical  elements  of  rhythm,  tune, 

2 

and  tone- color.  The  basic  sound-relations  of  verse,  according 
to  his  theory,  are: 

1)  primary  rhythm:  the  relative  duration  of  each  sylla- 

ble; "The  primary  unit-of-measure  of  time.”  Temporal 
equality  of  proportion;  quantity.  "Time  is  the 
essential  basis  of  rhythm. Only  materials  already 
rhythmical  through  some  temporal  recurrence  can  be 
arranged  by  accent.  Compare  the  ticks  of  a clock 
recurring  at  equal  intervals. 

2)  secondary  rhythm:  the  relative  duration  of  each 

group  of  verse- s ound s ; the  rhythm  of  the  bar  of 
measure,  established  by  a recurrent  variation  of 
pitch  and  intensity,  though  the  time  between  every 
two  accents  must  be  exactly  equal.  Called  "rhythm. " 
Compare  the  tick-tock  of  a clock. 


llbid. 


^The  Science  of  English  Verse,  p.  48.  ^jbid. 
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3)  tertiary  rhythm : the  relative  duration  of  the  phrase 

or  larger  group  of  verse-sounds.  The  phrase,  marked 
by  the  rest  and  by  alliteration,  agreeably  breaks 
the  uniformity  of  the  unvarying  secondary  rhythm 
(the  bar).  The  phrases  are  not  equal  but  proportion- 
ate, determined  by  "logical”  accent  (the  rhetorical 
emphasis  on  certain  words,  as  distinguished  from  the 
"rhythmic"  accent  of  secondary  rhythm),  which  is  of 
irregular  recurrence,  depending  on  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  reader. 

4)  the  line : the  duration  called  metre. 

5)  the  stanza. 

6)  the  poem. 

This  analysis  of  the  relative  time  values  of  words  in 
poetry  subordinated  meter  to  rhythm  and  regarded  the  princi- 
ple of  rhythm  as  universal  in  nature  and  mind.  But  in  Lanier 
"science"  rhythmic  variation  becomes  a value  in  itself,  quite 
apart  from  the  meaning  of  the  words  or  the  function  of  poetry 
Because  its  rhythms,  tunes,  and  tone- colors  are  less  regular, 
"prose,  scientifically  considered,  is  a wild  variety  of 
verse."  And  Shakespeare’s  seeming  carelessness  as  to  where 
the  rhythmical  accent  falls  (whether  on  of,  the , and , etc. ) 
is  praised  because  "wilder  rhythmic  patterns  of  ordinary 
current  discourse  are  woven  along  through  the  regular  strands 
of  the  orderly  typic  lines. 

Although  Lanier  recognized  that  the  tunes  modify  the 
meaning  of  words  - a fact  that  he  does  not  pursue  - and  re- 
garded his  "science"  as  made  up  of  hints  rather  than  laws, 
he  considered  the  sound  of  words  to  be  the  basis  of  verse  as 


Tib  id.,  213. 
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verse.  He  attempted  a science  of  sound,  of  words  considered 
purely  as  sounds,  without  reference  to  their  associated  ideas. 
Admitting  that  a science  of  noetic  thought  was  impossible, 
Lanier  studied  the  technic  of  verse  without  regard  to  the 
poetic  function.  Because  poetry  is  an  art  of  thought,  and 
music  is  not,  the  attempt  to  identify  the  two  art-forms  re- 
sults in  confusion.  It  dichotomizes  form  and  content  as  if 
the  main  difference  between  verse  and  music  were  the  scale  of 
tones.  His  announced  intention  of  showing  that  science  is 
not  the  enemy  bjct  the  "quartermaster  and  commissary"  of 
poetry,  and  that  "art,  to  be  free  is  not  to  be  independent 
of  form  but  to >be  master  of  many  forms,"  is  a commendable 
advance  over  the  mystical  view  of  poetry.  But  in  carrying 
out  this  intention  Lanier  overlooks  the  whole  matter  of  the 
organic  relationship  between  form  and  meaning  and  purpose. 
Poetry  thus  becomes  a matter  of  rational,  technical  means  to 
the  neglect  of  artistic  inspiration  and  interpretation  and  the 
nature  of  form  realized  from  within.  His  science  is  a non- 
functional science  because  unrelated  to  the  poetic  function. 

C.  Edmund  Clarence  Stedman:  official  recognition  of  the 

forces  broadening  the  range  of  poetic  function. 

The  outstanding  critic  of  his  group,  Stedman  has  earned 
a reputation  for  tolerance,  kindliness,  and  professional  earn- 
estness. Devoting  himself  to  poetry  as  an  admirer  of  the 
English  Konantic  poets,  Stedman  disapproved  of  eighteenth- 
centry  classicism,  found  the  stilted  heroics  of  Pope  a false 
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art.'1'  His  criticism  of  poetry,  colored  by  a perspective  of 
eclectic  romanticism,  is  characterized  by  a judicial  effort/ 
to1  balanoo  to  balance  virtues  against  limitations.  Although 
at  times  3ted man’s  sympathy  for  his  subject  leads  to  a diffuse 
and  easy-going,  personal-essay  type  of  criticism,  it  is  hardly 
accurate  to  say  that  he  lacked  discrimination  and  that  he  was 
effetely  romantic  and  squeamish. ^ ’Writing  against  a genteel 
background  that  conceived  poetry  as  a means  of  idealizing  and 
moralizing  conventional  codes  of  goodness,  btedman  made  effective 
use  of  the  romantic  concepts  of  poexry  suggested  by  foe,  Shelley, 
and  Keats,  and  others.3 
1.  Definition  of  poetry. 

In  1892  he  devoted  a long  essay  to  an  exposition  of  the 
nature  of  poetry.4  After  a traditionally  romantic  contrast  of 
poetry  and  science,  he  defined  poetry  as  "rhythmical,  imagina- 
tive language,  expressing  the  invention,  taste,  thought,  passion, 

g 

and  insight,  of  the  human  soul"  Poetry  is  "an  art  of  Speech" 


^Gf  Pope's  verse  he  wrote  that  "didacticism  was  inherent  in 
the  stiff,  vicious,  Gallic  drum-beat  of  his  artificial  style  - 
so  falsely  called  ' classical 1 ...  ” The  Nature  and  elements  of 
Poetry , 1892,  p.  213. 

^Bernard  Smith,  ibid. 

^Naturalness , intensity,  and  freedom  came  back  with  "the  absolute 
noetic  movement  of  Coleridge,  Shelley,  Keats,  and  Hunt. .^oetry 
is  again  an  art."  Stedman,  ibid.,  p.  173. 

4**The  Nature  and  Elements  of  Poetry,  ll892j 

5the  scientist  gives  facts  about  nnysical  actualities;  the  poet 
deals  in  the  semblances  known  to  eye,  ear,  and  touch,  'the 
poet's  other  function  is  the  exercise  of  an  insight  which 
pierces  to  spiritual  actualities,  to  the  meaning  of  phenomena 
and  to  the  relations  of  all  this  scientific  knowledge. " (pl28 j 
the  scientists  "must  sit  below  the  seers  who  by  intuition  strike 
the  trail  of  new  discovery."  (p.  33. ) 

bIbid . , 44. 
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to  be  distinguished  from  poetical  prose  (external  imagery,) 

eloquence,  and  rhetoric  (lacking  sugge stiveness ) . The  poet 

draws  upon  his  imagination,  rather  than  his  fanciful  invention, 

to  interpret  experience;  he  is  "a  revealer  through  insight." 

Poetry  is  not  only  an  expression  of  the  beautiful  "through 

creative  Taste;”  it  is  also  "an  expression  of  intellectual 

Thought. To  avoid  metrical  sterility,  poetry  must  seek  to 

express  some  creative  idea.  And  - 

the  poet  must  be  impassioned ...  Peeling  is  the  excitant 
of  genuine  poetry. ..the  touch  upon  the  poet's  electric 
keyboard ...  His  emotion  instinctively  acquired  the  tone 
and  diction  fitted  to  its  best  expression.^ 

The  more  recent  overdecoration  in  poetry  is  unfortunate:  "Sound, 

color,  word-painting,  verse- carving,  imagery,  - all  these  are 

rightly  subordinate  to  the  passion  of  a poem,  and  must  not 

usurp  its  place. Didacticism,  too,  is  antipathetic  and 

heretical  to  srt.  True  realism  is  not  a statement  of  facts, 

nor  a servile  imitation;  it  is  vital  with  suggestion  (suggest- 

4 

iveness  is  the  method  of  art)  and  interpretation. 

The  range  of  the  poetic  function  was  defined  by  reference 
to  two  kinds  of  poetry:  Impersonal,  objective  poetry  dealing 

with  the  world  outside  the  -006  1' s self;  and  personal,  subject- 
ive poetry  depending  on  self-analysis.  The  latter,  although 
described  as  "art  for  the  artist's  sake,"  had  "a  laudable  sub- 
jectivity. ..  the  lyrical  force  of  genuine  emotions,  including 
those  animated  by  the  Zeitgeist  of  one's  own  day. 1,0  The  test 

b *Tm-  re.  vweyvff  2 IbiJL-j 

?The  Nature  and  Elements  of  Poetry,  177.  ^Ibid.,  198 

5TE"i'd . , 14£. 
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of  poetry  is  not  its  objectivity  but  the  inspiration  of  the 
poet-*-  and  the  "endurance"  of  the  poem.^ 

2 • Criticism  of  American  poets2 

Steelman  seemed  to  have  sensed  the  rhetorical  nature  of 
Bryant 's  poetry,  which  he  describes  as  marked  by  a limited  vo- 
cabulary that  is  bald  and  didactic;  stiffness  and  infertility; 
deficiency  of  passion,  humor,  individuality,  and  dramatic  ac- 
tion. 2£mong  the  good  qualities  of  "the  foremost  of  American 
»•» 

landscape- poets"  are  absolute  sincerity,  a nure  and  simple 
style,  and  tone  and  breadth  of  statement. 

Emerson  was  called  "our  most  typical  poet,  having  the 
finest  intuition  and  a living  faith  in  it,"4  with  "a  sure  in- 
tellect" and  a deep  influence  on  the  very  spirit  of  his  ccun- 
5 

trymen.  Though  careless  of  ordinary  standards  of  craft, 

Emerson  was  never  commonplace.  He  provided  new  evidence  of 

the  poet's  unlimited  range  by  making  philosophical  poetry 

£ 

imaginative  and  elevating.  "He  had  the  great  man’s  intellect." 
Of  such  "scientific  prescience"  as  to  anticipate  Darwin, 

g 

Tyndall,  and  others,  he  was  "the  seer  of  evolution."  This 
grasp  of  scientific  discovery  "increased  his  distaste  for  mere 
style, even  as  "An  impassioned  sense  of  its  [nature* si  beauty 
made  him  the  reverse  of  the  traditional  descriptive  poet."^G 

^-"The  true  bard  is  chosen  by  his  theme."  (p.  144.)  "In  any 
case  the  value  of  the  noeru  lies  in  the  credentials  of  the 
oPoet."  (p.  145.) 

"I  take  endurance  to  be  the  test  of  art."  (p.  166.) 

•^Based  on  Poets  of  America,  (1885) , Houghton  Kifflin,  Boston, 
1895,  (14W  ed.  ) 4Ibid.,  176. 

^Ibid . , 176.  GIbid.,  150.  'Ibid.,  137. 

8Ibid.,  153-154.  9Ibid.,  155.  10Ibid  . , 150. 
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nIn  verse,  however  careful  of  his  phrase,  he  was  something  of 
a rhapsodist,  not  apt  to  gloss  his  revelations  and  exhortings 
with  the  nice  perfection  of  those  others  '[Tennyson  and 
Longfellowj1  . This  mistrust  of  'tinkle'  and  'efficacious 
rhymes'  gave  to  his  verse  a narrow  range  of  melody,  but  it  was 
motivated  by  the  realization  that  'The  imagination  w aliened 
firings  its  own  language , and  that  is  always  musical...'^ 
Stedrnan  praises  Emerson's  development  of  an  organic  poetic 
form  true  to  his  intuitive  insight,  associating  his  mode  of 
thought  with  that  of  Plato  and  Plotinus,  although  recognizing 
that  Emerson  "kept  a sure  eye  on  the  world."®  Cveremphasis 
on  Emerson's  Platonic  idealism  however  causes  Stedrnan  - as  it 
has  so  many  critics  of  Emerson  - to  neglect  the  inductive  and 
the  experiential  basis  of  Emerson's  thought.  Emerson  is  thus 
"A  layer  on  of  hands"  whose  "voice  comes  'like  a falling  star' 
from  a skyey  dome  of  pure  abstraction."4  Other  limitations 
are  more  accurately  stated:  that  Emerson's  poems  are  mostly 

in  one  key,  that  they  lack  variety  of  form  and  method,  that 
they  lack  dramatic  elements  of  action,  characterization  and 
passion.  All  in  all,  Stedrnan* s critique  represents  thoughtful, 
sympathetic  and  illuminating  interpretation  of  a difficult 
and  unconventional  poet. 

His  estimate  of  Poe's  poetry  is  somewhat  less  accurate. 
Stedman's  failure  of  interpretation  - especially  of  Poe's 

Jlbid.,  136-7.  2For*l£u^r  quotation#,  see  above  p.2/2. 

^Ibid.,  142.  Stedrnan  also  refers  to  Emerson  as  an  eclectic, 
apparently  in  recognition  of  his  non- Platonic  side. 

4Ibid.,  156. 
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symbolism  - is  illustrated  by  "this  charming  trifle"  in  ref- 
erence to  "To  Helen. In  general,  however,  his  sympathy  for 
Poe’s  understanding  of  poetry  is  matched  by  an  awareness  of  the 
significance  of  Poe's  contribution.  Poe  was  ”a  pioneer  of 
the  art  feeling  in  American  literature.”2  Though  "strictly  a 
melodist,"  sometimes  patently  artificial,3  he  was  a true  poet 
both  in  quality  of  mind  and  in  technique.  Revolting  against 
the  commonplace,  he  sought  the  beauty  of  the  fantastic  and 

the  grotesque  and  subordinated  everything  to  sound,  even 

4 

coining  sound  words. 

The  first  established  critic  to  praise  Whitman,  Stedman 
was  not  without  serious  qualms  about  Whitman's  too  direct, 
naturalistic  treatment  of  sex.  The  problem  of  decorum  is  the 


topic  of  a long  passage  appealing  to  the  way  of  Nature,  the 
gist  of  which  is  perhaps  contained  in  these  sentences: 


Nature  is  strong  and  rank,  but  not  externally  so.  She, 
too,  has  her  sweet  and  sacred  sophistries,  and  the 
delight  of  Art  is  to  heighten  her  be guilement. . .Nature, 

I say,  covers  her  slime,  her  muck,  her  ruins,  with 
garments  that  to  us  are  beautiful.  She  conceals  the 
skeleton,  the  frame-work,  the  intestinal  thick  of 
life,  and  makes  fair  the  outside  of  things. . .Whitman 
fails  to  see  that  she  respects  certain  decencies,  that 
what  we  call  decency  is  grounded  in  her  law.5 

Whitman  "draws  away  the  final  veil,"  thus  violating  the  "law 
of  suggest  ion. In  this  feeling  that  Whitman  was  ''too  ana- 
tomical and  malodorous  withal,"  Stedman  exemplified  the  genteel 


dislike  of  the  physiological  and  the  sensual,  even  though  he 


ribid . 
4Ibid . 


241. 

251. 


jribid.,  263. 
5Ibid. , 368. 


^ Ibid . , 241-2. 
6Ibid . , 369. 
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commended  Whitman  for  his  "full  presentment  of  the  natural 
man.”'1’  Stedman  failed  to  see  the  epic  plan  and  intention  behind 
the  "Qhildren  of  Adam"  section  of  poems  or  to  relate  them  to 
^Starting  from  Paumano^k"  and  "Song  of  Myself,"  in  both  of  which 
the  spiritual  and  transcendental  purpose  of  every  part  and  of 
the  whole  is  stated.  Whitman's  style  he  considered  no  more 
than  an  "irregular,  manneristic  chant"  of  a formalistic,  ex- 

p 

elusive,  and  sensationale character.  And  yet  this  "peculiar 

and  uncompromising  style"  is  "capable  of  impressive  rhythmical 
and  lyrical  effects,"3 4  and  supported  by  an  artistic  motive  rep- 
resents "a  theoretical  advance  to  a grade  of  art  demanding 
extreme  resources,  because  it  affords  the  widest  range  of  com- 
bination and  effect."^  Its  diction  is  strong,  copious,  and 
original,5  and  of  surprising  range.8  In  its  acceptance  and 
glorification  of  all  natural  fact,  The  Leaves  was  "a  legitimate 

offspring  of  the  new  /transcendental}  movement.* 7 In  short, 

8 

Whitman,  though  "little  read  by  our  common  people,"  "is  a 

9 

truer  type  of  the  people's  poet,"  a truly  imaginative  poet 
of  nature,  "a  real  poet,"  one  who  stirred  my  pulses."'1'^ 

The  foregoing  samplings  of  stedman 's  critical  thinking 
are  intended  to  represent  the  characteristics  of  his  poetic 
criticism.  In  the  outstanding  critic  of  the  time  it  is  sig- 

383.  2Ibid.,  387.  3Ibid.,  391 

4Ibid.,  375.  Whitman's  method  also  "appeals  to  our  synthetic 
vis  ion... His  page  must  be  seized  with  the  eye,  as  a journalist 

reads  a column  at  a glance,  until  successive  'types'  and  pages 
blend  in  the  mind  like  the  diverse  colors  of  a swi ft- turning 

wheel."  p.  382.  o 5Ibid.,  378.  6Ibid.,  394. 

7 Ibid . , 355.  8Ibid.,  385.  9Ibid. , 385.  10Ibid.  357. 
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nificant  to  find  a very  real  effort  to  be  fair,  systematic, 
and  understanding.  Poetic  criticism  had  come  of  age  to  the 
point  where  an  author's  work  was  judged  in  terms  of  the  Zeit- 
geist, its  poetic  quality  and  method,  its  range  of  subject 
matter  and  style.  Deficient  in  definitive  analysis  and  cita- 
tion, original  perceptions,  critical  terminology,  and  a clear 

poebc  cnt' sw- 
oon cept ion  of  the  function  of  poetry,  M-  had  not  reached  full 

maturity.  The  notion  that  poetry  should  ennoble  or  idealize 
life,  even  at  the  expense  of  truth,  underlay  all  criticism. 

But  the  effects  of  the  Romantic  revolution  in  poetry  had  under- 
mined the  neoclassical  tradition,  vastly  expanding  the  range 
of  poetic  experience  and  technique.  Freedom,  variation,  natural- 
ness of  diction  and  style,  and  the  insistence  on  sincerity  and 
genuine  feeling  as  well  as  intellectual  content,  made  of  poetry 
a deeper  and  more  meaningful  form  of  art. 

In  summing  up  his  study,  Stedman  wrote  that  contemporary 
American  verse 

pays  little  regard  to  pseudo-classicism,  middle-age 
restorations,  and  to  themes  borrowed  from  other  lands 
and  languages.  It  is  sincere  and  impulsive,  and  has 
a Hew  World  mode  of  looking  at  things  and  considering 
them.  1 

But  the  time  had  come,  he  felt,  when  American  poetry  must  ex- 
press a new  dramatic  instinct;  in  order  to  achieve  full  maturity 
it  must  rise  above  mere  introspection,  analysis,  criticism, 
and  pastoral  lyricism  to  "the  objective  pcrrtrayal  and  illumina- 
tion of  life  itself." 

■^Ibid. , 456. 
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Individuals,  men  and  women,  various  and  real,  must 
be  set  before  us  in  being  and  action,  - above  all, 
in  that  mutual  play  upon  one  another's  destinies 
which  results  from  what  we  term  the  dramatic  purport 
of  life. 1 

An  "increase  of  dramatic  tone"  will  encourage  the  indigenous 
quality  of  American  poetry2  and  will  help  save  poetry  from 
succumbing  to  morbid  introspection,  dilettantism,  or  "the 
decorative  vogue"  which  is  now  at  its  lowest  level. 

3.  "Americanism"  in  poetry. 

Although  quite  certain  that  American  poetry  had  freed 
itself  from  its  former  bondage  to  English  models  and  styles, 
Stedman  devoted  two  chapters  to  the  question  of  the  develop- 
ment of,  an  American  school  of  poetry.  I-Ie  considered  the  dis- 
tinctness of  American  poetry  to  reside  not  in  subject  matter, 
such  as  dialect  and  legends,  nor  in  "purely  American  themes 
and  incidents"  - "pseud o-Amer icanism"4  at  best  - but  in  spirit 
and  feeling,  "a  fresh  and  distinctive  vision. .. radically  dif- 
ferent from  the  French,  or  German,  or  even  the  English  feeling 
and  vision."  "In  both  outward  and  inward  traits  they 
^Americans']  are  pronounced  distinctively  un-English  and 
'American,1"  and  their  literary  product  differs  from  that  of 
other  countries.  Although  the  mobility  of  the  Anerican  people 
their  communication  with  the  outside  world,  and  the  mixture 
of  nationalities  and  races  gives  a composite  quality  to  the 
American  character,  that  character  is  a recognizably  distinc- 
tive type.6 

Jib id.,  466.  2 Ibid . , 474.  3Ibid.  472-3.  4Ibid.,  42. 

5 Ibid • , 5.  6Ibid . , 7-8. 
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The  new  Americanism. .. is  seen  in  the  very  search  for  it, 
in  the  closer  inspection  of  our  own  ground,  in  our  more 
realistic  method,  in  the  genuine  quality  of  our  modern 
poetry  and  creative  prose,  so  much  more  indigenous  than 
the  work  of  the  Neo-Romantic  English  school,  and  present- 
ing so  fresh  a contrast  to  the  poetry  and  prose  of  our 
early  periods;  finally,  in  the  greater  value  set  u^on 
our  home-workers,  upon  our  ventures  for  ourselves. 1 

In  his  analysis  of  the  slow  growth  of  a national  quality 

in  American  poetry,  Stedman  specifies  some  of  the  restrictions 

operating  on  the  native  poets.  During  the  earlier  periods, 

these  restrictions  included  the  disdain  of  Iiuropeans  and  their 

recognition  of  novelty  alone  in  American  poetry,  the  isolation 

and  lack  of  nationalism, 2 the  "Colonial”  status,3  "the  scarcity 

of  .home-themes"  and  "the  lack  of  sharp  dramatic  contrast  in 

our  equable  American  life,"^  the  lack  of  "luminous  halo" 

around  our  national  experience  because  of  its  recency,  the 

lack  of  the  feminine  element,  of  faery  folk-lore  and  legendry, 

5 

of  patronage,  of  copyright,  and  of  critical  standards,  and 
the  criticism  of  literature  from  metaphysical  or  doctrinarian 
points  of  view.  Among  the  general  restrictions  of  the  new 
era  (post-Civil  War  period)  are  the  new  scientific  learning, 
which,  though  helping  to  offset  puritanism,  superstition  and 
sentimentalism,  requires  new  language,  imagery,  invention; 
minor  forces,  such  as  material  activity  and  "realistic  eager- 


1 Ibid.  p.  10.  2Ibid.,  12-13. 

3Ibid.,  i4.  This  made  American  poetry  "a  mechanism  to  echo., 
notes  that  came  from  over  sea."  (p.  14)  "For  a prolonged 
season  the  art  of  writing  was  almost  solely  a luxury  of  the 
professional  classes  in  America,  and  its  relics  bear  witness 
to  their  pedantry  and  dulness. " (p.  15)  No  poetry  - only 
satire  - was  begotten  during  the  Revolution,  (p.  16) 

4Ibid.,  19.  Though  not  greatly  handicapping  the  lyric  poet, 
these  conditions  hindered  the  production  of  more  ambitious 
composite  and  heroic  works,  (p.  19).  5Ibid . , 19-25.  ^25. 
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ness";  the  lack  of  ,fa  more  assured  philosophy,"  leading  poets 
to  occupy  themselves  with  technique  and  antique  forms.-*-  On  the 
other  hand,  .American  poets  have  had  the  special  advantages^ 
of  the  American  landscape;  of  national  feeling:  love  of 

freedom,  respect  for  ancestral  faith,  independence , audacity 
and  ambition,  "an  adventurous  habit  of  experimenting  without 

r7 

much  regard  to  precedent  and  training;"  of  the  moral  and 
emotional  conflicts  leading  to  the  Civil  War;  of  the  growth 
of  the  market  for  literature.  In  the  fifty  years  preceding 
1885,  a genuine  American  expression  has  developed.  In  that 
time,  American  poetry  has  been  marked  by  "a  fellowship  with 
the  spirit  of  natural  landscape,"  although  descriptive  liter- 
ature "is  lower  as  respects  the  essential  worth  of  Art  than 
that  which  is  emotional  or  dramatic."4  Also  distinctive  has 
been  the  expression  of  national  sentiments,  as  in  Bryant’s 
glorification  of  liberty  and  patriotism,  and  Whittier's  po- 
etic treatment  of  freedom,  the  nobility  of  work,  and  the  right 
to  labor  for  oneselfr^  In  sum,  the  achievement  of  American 
poets  to  the  time  of  Stedman's  own  generation  was  to  him 
ground  for  .justifiable  optimism  as  to  the  future  direction 
and  qualities  of  American  verse.6  This  survey  of  the  growth 
of  an  "American  school"  in  poetry,  coupled  with  Stedman’s 
anticipation  of  poetry  with  dramatic  tone,  represents  literary 
nationalism  at  its  best:  an  appreciation  of  native  poetry 

^Ibid.,  26-27. 

4Ibid.,  46. 


flbicl.,  28-29. 
5Ibid.,  48-49. 


2 Ibid . , 29. 
6Ibid . , 60-61 
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without  sentimentality.  Although  not  without  its  limitations, 
Steelman’s  book  on  American  poetry  represents  nineteenth-century 
criticism  at  its  best. 

D.  Summary  and  correlation 

Before  1815  the  appreciation  of  poetry,  reflecting  the 
utilitarian  and  didactic  use  of  poetry  within  the  rhetorical 
tradition,  lacked  a sound  critical  basis  of  evaluation.  The 
cult  of  neoclassical  authority  lasted  into  the  twenties.  Al- 
though Byron  and  Scott  were  beginning  to  be  recognized  by  1825, 
Coleridge  was  attacked;  Keats,  Shelley  and  Coleridge  were  not 
appreciated  until  later,  miring  this  period,  critical  opinion 
as  well  as  the  poetry  was  derivative:  literature  was  thought 

of  as  a convention,  as  a craft,  not  as  an  art  of  realization 
within  the  interpretive  function.  Consequently  the  American 
poCet  was  trying  to  adapt  inherited  forms  to  the  expression 
of  values  peculiar  to  the  American  experience.  To  the  extent 
that  the  derived  forms  were  not  organically  adaptable  to  this 
purpose,  having  been  developed  for  the  expression  of  an  ex- 
perience quite  unlike  the  American,  they  distorted  and  falsi- 
fied the  native  values.  Thus  the  problem  of  American  poetry 
was  the  esthetic  and  semantic  problem  of  reducing  the  American 
experience  to  a form  organic  with  the  creative  realization 
of  that  experience.  Only  slightly  conscious  of  this  need  for 
an  indigenous  form  and  function,  Freneau  was  largely  unable 
to  break  free  from  the  inherited  didactic,  satiric,  and  journal- 
istic uses  of  verse.  Bryant,  too,  wrote  verse  in  the  tradition 
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of  didactic  purpose  and  rhetorical  form. 

In  his  romantic  clarification  of  the  poetic  function, 
however,  Bryant  contributed  to  the  more  critical  attitude 
toward  poetry  that  developed  after  1815.  In  his  lectures  and 
essays  he  rejected  amusement  and  abstruse  reasoning  as  misuses 
of  -ooetry  and  attacked  neoclassical  form  and  style.  With  feel- 
ing as  its  true  source,  inspired  poetry  he  defined  in  terms  of 
"moral  lessons"  that  "touch  the  heart.”  In  nature  rather  than 
classical  myth  the  poet  would  find  mystery,  poetic  wonder,  and 
an  analogy  with  the  world  of  moral  truth.  But  although  Bryant 
conceived  poetry  in  terms  of  intuitive  imagination  and  suggest- 
ive indirection,  his  experiments  with  meter  failed  to  free  him 
from  an  inherited  form  and  function. 

Along  with  the  romanticism  of  the  twenties  and  thirties 
there  emerged  a literary  nationalism.  Beginning  as  a reaction 
against  the  Pope-3ohnson  school,  in  poetic  criticism  this 
nationalisni  developed,  out  of  recognition  of  American  subjects 
and  themes  as  fit  for  poetry,  into  a desire  for  the  poetic 
representation  of  the  American  experience,  especially  in 
historical  verse,  and  for  "the  expression  of  a nation’s  mind 
in  writing,"  as  Channing  phrased  it  in  1830.  Bryant’s  chal- 
lenge to  American  poetry  in  1818  was  echoed  by  Whittier  in 
1828  and  expanded  into  a full-fledged  independence  by  Emerson, 
Poe,  and  Whitman  in  the  next  several  decades.  Even  Lowell, 
in  his  protest  against  nationalism,  recognized  that  true 
national  values  were  the  result  of  new  conditions. 
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Meanwhile,  in  their  writings  about  poetry,  the  poets 
became  increasingly  articulate  on  the  nature  of  poetry.  Poe, 
Emerson,  and  Whitman  cut  loose  from  the  neoclassical  tradition 
and  its  genteel,  undemocratic  doctrine  that  defined  ’taste' 
as  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  few.  In  place  of  arbitrary 
'authority’  founded  on  British  styles  and  standards  Poe  asked 
for  and  tried  to  set  up  principles  of  excellence  and  an  analyti- 
cal , even  scientific,  criticism  of  poetry  based  on  frank  ap- 
praisal of  merit.  Out  of  a detailed  analysis  of  the  weaknesses 
of  traditional  Prosody,  the  main  test  of  which  was  sound  value, 
Poe  attempted  a science  of  technical  versification  - not  con- 
fused with  the  function  of  uoetry.  His  theory  of  poetry 
distinguished  the  authentic  function  of  verse  from  naturalistic 
imitation  and  didactic  statement.  Poetry  may  "depict”  beauty 
but  not  "reason  and  preach  of  virtue;"  nor  may  it  express 
highly  charged  emotion  directly.  Beauty  is  realized  in  the 
harmony  of  noetic  elements  and  qualities,  and  through  the 
immediacy  of  sensory  impressions  poetry  can  suggest  ideal,  moral, 
and  symbolic  meanings. 

According  to  Poe,  Emerson,  and  Whitman,  the  mode  of  po- 
etic realization  was  non-logical,  intuitive,  originating  in 
the  subconscious  and  manifesting  itself  on  a supervoluntary 
level  of  thought,  on  the  level  of  "genius,"  not  "talent." 

Out  of  the  subconscious  harmony  of  self,  poetry  takes  organic 
form  from  within  as  an  experience  of  intuitive  realization, 
a three-dimensional  "grasp"  of  the  plastic  values  of  experience. 
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For  Emerson,  thought  or  a "metre-making  argument”  precedes 
form,  though  form  and  thought  are  inseparable.  The  poet  must 
"ask  the  fact  for  the  form.”  Unlike  "stock  poetry"  poetry  as 
realization  is  an  unfolding  of  a new  experience,  a reaching  of 
sense  toward  sound,  looking  "from  the  centre  outward."  As  such, 
it  is  distinct  from  the  superficial  associations  of  fancy  and 
the  elegance,  cleverness,  and  "effect”  of  rhetoric.  This  new 
psychological  understanding  of  the  poetic  process  requires 
"a  new  theory  of  literary  composition,"  according  to  Whitman. 

The  intuitive  nature  of  poetry  makes  indirection  and 
suggestiveness  essential  to  the  method  of  poetry.  Since 
poetic  ideas  cannot  be  logical  and  communicated  directly  with- 
out depriving  the  reader  of  the  experience  of  participative 
realization,  the  poet  must  use  music,  image,  and  symbol  for 
their  "suggestive  indef initiveness  of  meaning."  i3y  "half- 
tints" and  glimpses  the  poem  stimulates  the  reader  to  his  own 
flight  of  imaginative  realization. 

The  intuitive  insight  and  symbolic  indirection  of  poetry 
find  inspiration  and  discipline  in  facts,  science,  and  everyday 
experience.  "Nature  mixes  facts  with  thoughts  to  yield  a 
power.”  Circumstances  interact  with  thought  to  make  it  more 
than  idle  reverie.  To  speak  the  spiritual  law,  the  poet  must 
see  "every  trifle  bristling  with  the  polarity"  of  its  relation- 
ship to  epic  truth.  The  poetry  of  power,  based  on  truth  and 
insight,  will  dispense  with  the  refined  richness  of  rhetorical 
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skill  that  startles,  fascinates,  or  soothes;  will  go  deeper 
than  flippancy,  superstition,  abstract  addresses,  and  melan- 
choly complaints  to  the  epic  realities  of  life,  democracy, 
comradeship,  work,  death,  sun,  soul,  and  national  destiny. 

It  will  abandon  the  sublime,  the  remote,  and  the  romantic  for 
the  sake  of  insight  into  the  living  present.  Disciplined  by 
a knowledge  of  the  land,  the  government,  and  the  people, 

American  poetry  will  express  the  themes  of  the  democracy  of 
the  common  man,  will  justify  and  vitalize  democracy  and  clarify 
the  future.  In  this  way  "the  poet  of  the  modern"  will  streng- 
then the  intuitive  sense  of  man,  will  interpret  character, 
will  represent  both  the  means  and  the  ideal  of  democratic 
acculturation.  Poetry  will  no  longer  seek  to  merely  amuse, 
titillate  or  conform  by  exhibiting  its  cleverness  and  technical 
skill,  nor  will  it  be  primarily  an  aristocratic  pastime  for 
the  few.  It  will  rather  express  "the  new  heroic  life  of  man"  - 
the  new  humanistic  values  of  the  American  way.  American 
poetry  must  be  appreciated  in  terms  of  American  cultural  values. 
For  new  needs  and  new  events  there  will  spontaneously  appear 
new  modes  of  expression.  The  product  of  the  new  "Philosophical 
age,"  the  American  poet  will  be  a "reconciler"  of  American 
values,  inspired  by  "the  serious  and  hearty  love  of  truth." 

His  greatness  will  be  measured  by  his  quality  of  mind,  his 
spirit  or  point  of  view  toward  life,  his  originality,  his  seri- 
ousness, and  his  depth  of  insight.  The  "divine  literatus" 
will  not  reject  the  vital  past,  but  since  the  undemocratic  art 
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and  literature  of  the  feudal  past  is  out  of  harmony  with  dem- 
ocracy, a redefinition  of  "the  whole  theory  and  nature  of  poetry 
is  necessary  from  a point  of  view  consistent  with  American 
democracy.  In  such  fashion  Emerson  and  Whitman  led  the  way  in 
developing  a democratic  theory  of  poetry. 

Too  radical  for  iunediate  fulfilment,  the  poetics  of 
Emerson  and  Whitman  were  not  the  most  popular.  After  the 
amusement  vogue  of  the  Knickerbockers,  the  neoclassical  reaction 
of  the  seventies  revived  the  didactic  and  moralizing  functions 
of  poetry,  turning  them  into  a dictum  and  a doctrine  of  con- 
formity and  idealization.  James  Russell  Lowell,  for  example, 
after  an  Emersonian  definition  of  poetry  (1855)  reverted  to 
the  view  that  great  poetry  conflicted  with  democracy,  that 
poetry  thrives  only  in  a tradition-laden  culture  (1867).  As 
a result  of  the  traditional  and  moralistic  concepts  of  the 
genteel  critic,  American  poetry  declined  into  a derivative, 
minor  art  of  craft,  its  conventions  of  form  serving  a polite 
morality,  a sentimental  idealization  of  life. 

Sidney  Lanier’s  Science  of  English  Verse  represents  the 
scientific  element  in  the  nineteenth-century  Zeitgeist.  This 
approach  to  verse  as  a technical  craft  of  quantitative  sound- 
relationships,  comparable  to  those  in  music,  stressed  rhythm, 
pitch,  pause,  and  rhythmic  variation  as  values  in  themselves. 
Word s were  considered  merely  for  th&ir  sound,  apart  from  their 
meaning  and  poetic  function.  Hence,  however  valuable  as  an 
emphasis  on  rhythm,  melody,  and  tone  values,  Lanier's  study 
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played  into  the  hands  of  the  later  analyst  who,  like  Harriet 
Monroe  and  Professor  Patterson,  attempted  to  reduce  sound 
qualities  to  quantitative  measurement. 

A more  fruitful  development  of  late  nineteenth  century 
criticism  may  be  seen  in  Stedman's  appreciation  and  definition 
of  poetry.  The  foremost  critic  of  his  time,  and  a product  of 
the  genteel  tradition,  he  represents  the  best  critical  quali- 
ties of  his  time:  impartiality,  sincerity,  judicial  method, 

and  a professional  sense  of  responsibility.  Although  Stedman 
was  somewhat  deficient  in  analysis  and  hindered  by  a lack  of 
critical  terminology,  his  criticism  took  into  account  the 
function  of  poetry,  the  Zeitgeist  as  a determinant  of  art,  the 
poet’s  method,  purpose,  and  range  of  subject  and  style.  From 
an  eclectic  romantic  perspective,  he  distinguished  poetry  from 
both  prose  and  rhetoric,  from  both  didacticism  and  overdecora- 
tion. Feeling  he  considered  "the  excitant  of  genuine  poetry, ” 
suggest iveness  its  method,  and  interpretation  its  function; 
it  is  the  product  of  imaginative  insight,  compounded  of  "cre- 
ative Taste"  and  "intellectual  Thought."  The  range  of  poetry 
is  defined  by  opposite  types:  one,  impersonal  and  objective 

poetry  dealing  with  the  external  world;  the  other,  personal 
and  subjective,  introspective  and  lyrical. 

His  criticism  of  American  poets  was  generally  sound. 

Emerson  he  praised  as  the  most  typical  American  poet,  intuitive, 
never  commonulace , "the  reverse  of  the  traditional  descriptive 
poet."  A great  intellect,  combining  "scientific  prescience" 
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with  Platonic  idealism,  "Emerson  wrote  deeply  philosophical 
poetry,  which,  out  of  "distaste  for  mere  style,"  was  narrow  in 
melodic  range  and  unvaried  in  form  and  method.  Although  Stedman 
considered  Poe  a true  poet,  both  in  mind  and  technique,  and  a 
pioneer  in  melody  and  sound,  he  offered  no  interpretation  of 
Poe's  symbolism.  Whitman,  too,  was  a truly  imaginative  poet, 
a poet  of  the  people,  a product  of  the  transcendental  movement. 
Though  his  style  seemed  a mannerist ic  chant,  sensational  and 
peculiar,  it  was  capable  of  impressive,  rhythmical  effects  - 
a difficult  style,  original  and  wide  in  range,  as  was  the  dic- 
tion. Noteworthy  was  Whitman's  impressionistic  use  of  suc- 
cessive types  and  pages  blended  intcbhe  mind  of  the  reader. 

When  he  came  to  the  question  of  "decency,"  however,  Stedman 
found  Whitman  "too  anatomical  and  malodorous,"  his  frank  natu- 
ralism violating  the  "law  of  suggestion."  Had  Stedman  seen 
the  epic  plan  and  intention  in  the  "Children  of  Adam"  he  might 
have  been  less  severe  on  this  aspect. 

In  his  survey  of  the  growth  of  American  poetry,  Stedman 
showed  a dis criminating  appreciation  of  historical  influences, 
both  favorable  and  unfavorable.  The  national  quality  of 
American  verse  impressed  him  deeply  and  sincerely  as  a promise 
of  a d istinctively  American  school  of  poetry,  which,  he  felt, 
would  follow  from  a "closer  inspection"  of  American  ground,  a 
"more  realistic  method,"  the  already  indigenous  quality  of 
modern  poetry,  and,  most  of  all,  from  "a  fresh  and  distinctive 
vision. .. rad ically  different"  from  European  poetry.  Most 
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valuable  to  American  poetry  in  the  future  will  be  a new 
dramatic  objectivism  and  tone,  to  offset  the  danger  of  morbid 
introspection,  dillettant ism  and  the  ''decorative  vogue." 

Thus  by  evaluating  poetry  in  relation  to  historical  con- 
ditions and  to  the  Zeitgeist,  as  well  as  to  the  poet's  phil- 
osophy and  method,  Stedman's  criticism  represents  a broadening 
of  interpretation  and  perception.  Into  the  criticism  of  poetry 
have  come  forces  that  demand  a recognition  of  the  expanding  range 
of  the  poetic  function.  Stedman's  fairness  and  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility pushed  him  beyond  the  limits  of  conventional 
criticism  to  a serious  and  significant  appraisal  of  poetry  in 
both  esthetic  and  philosophical  terms. 
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V.  THE  EXPANDING  RANGE  OF  POETIC  FUNCTION  AFTER  1900 
After  a recapitulation  of  the  main  trends  before  1900,  this 
section  will  trace  some  of  the  nineteenth-century  developments 
as  they  emerged  with  new  force  and  variety  in  the  hew  Poetry. 

The  purpose  is  to  present  some  of  the  more  significant  later 
developments  as  evidence  of  how  the  range  of  American  poetry 
has  been  widened  and  enriched  within  the  modern  climate  of  cul- 
tural and  esthetic  values.  The  purpose  is  not  to  make  a com- 
prehensive survey  of  modern  poetry  but  simply  to  show  the 
indebtedness  of  this  poetry  to  its  nineteenth-century  roots. 

A.  Recapitulation 

A summary  of  the  elements  in  American  poetry  that 
emerged  before  1900  as  significant  trends  in  the 
expansion  of  the  poetic  function. 

1.  Distrust  of  rhetoric  and  polish  in  poetry. 

From  the  literary  puritanism  of  the  .Bay  Psalm  Book  CJ  God's 
altar  needs  not  our  polishings" ) and  the  New  England  Primer  to 
the  non-lyricism  of  Emily  Dickinson's  quatrains,  American  verse 
has  manifested  a growing  scepticism  toward  the  rhetorical  tra- 
dition. Freneau  and  Bryant,  derivative  though  they  were  of 
that  tradition,  demonstrated  in  their  best  poems  that  American 
poetry  could  and  would  rise  above  its  neoclassical  origins. 

And  the  mounting  consciousness  of  these  early  writers  that 
poetry  had  to  be  more  than  rhetorical  eulogy,  "striking  images," 
and  "cold  coneeits,"  promised  a renascence  of  the  poetic  func- 
tion. Beginning  with  Poe,  this  renascence  was  marked  by 
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literary  nationalism,  the  distrust  of  logic  and  didacticism, 
and  the  revival  of  poetry  as  an  oral  form.  With  Emerson  and 
Whitman,  the  problem  of  the  American  poet  - how  to  reduce  the 
new  experience  to  a form  organic  with  the  artistic  realization 
of  new  values  - was  resolved  by  a new  semantic  orientation  to 
poetic  language  and  its  function,  i'he  indispensable  element 
in  a poem,  according  to  Emerson,  was  "not  metres,  but  a metre- 
making argument."  Not  the  "god  of  tradition"  and  the  "god  of 
rhetoric"  but  freedom  from  conventions  of  rhetorical  style 
such  as  stereotyped  abstractions,  stock  poetic  diction,  “showy 
words,"  "Let  the  page  be  filled  with  the  character,  not  with 
the  skill  of  the  writer"  was  his  motto.  (This  distrust  of 
the  lyrical  elements,  although  sometimes  a limitation  in  his 
own  verse,  made  for  a poetry  of  thought  striving  for  organic 
form  through  metrical  freedom,  imperfect  and  irregular  rhyme, 
original  diction,  and  free  syntax. 

whitman,  too,  was  opposed  to  the  “triumph  of  technical 
art"  in  poetry.  The  danger  of  ''glibness,  verbal  intellect" 
generally  was  represented  in  poetry  by  "the  beauty  disease"  - 
the  reliance  on  the  external  discipline  of  rhyme  and  meter, 
facile  melody,  "piano  tunes^"  Assonance  and  cadence  he  re- 
garded as  esthetic  necessities  for  the  poetic  imagination.  A 
word  was  a power,  a thing,  with  a life  of  its  own,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  static,  assigned  role  of  conventional  poetic 
diction,  metaphor,  and  allusion.  The  same  feeling  that  led 
Whitman  to  distrust  "abstract  addresses  to  things. . .melancholy 
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complaints  or  good  precepts"  led  him  to  the  observation  that 
"character,  a feature  far  above  style  or  polish, .. .gives  pre- 
dominant stamp  to  advancing  poetry." 

Like  Emerson,  whose  character  and  work  she  admired,  Emily 
Liokinson  put  meaning  before  form;  thought  and  feeling  before 
the  graces  of  style.  .But  in  her  puritan  desire  to  avoid  lyric 
effects  that  might  distract  from  the  thought,  she  at  times 
achieved  a degree  of  non-lyricism  detrimental  to  the  poetic 
function.  Thus  the  deepening  of  the  poetic  experience  in 
terms  of  meaning,  thought,  or  realization,  at  the  expense  of 
the  rhetorical  surface  of  sound  and  melody,  found  its  own 
discipline  and  limit  in  the  problem  of  form,  in  the  organic 
relationship  between  form  and  function. 

2.  Immediacy,  and  indigenous  elements  in  American  verse. 

Throughout  the  history  of  American  verse  there  has  been 
a growing  tendency  to  rely  on  the  artistic  immediacy  of  con- 
crete imagery  and  tonality.  The  best  poems  - those  most 
effective  in  stimulating  the  full  poetic  experience  - have 
been  those  in  which  "Pleasure,  not  Truth"  has  been  the  "immedi- 
ate object;"  those  in  which  the  sensory  experience  has  con- 
tributed vitality,  feeling,  and  symbol  to  the  -poem.  A rare 
and  hardly  more  than  accidental  quality  in  the  work  of  Freneau 
and  .Bryant,  strong  sense  perception  constituted  one  of  the 
elements  of  -poetry  necessary  to  the  "steady  pressing  down  on 
the  wax,"  according  to  Poe.  This  element  was  even  more  emphat- 
ically a part  of  the  poetic  process  as  conceived  by  Emerson, 
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who  felt  that  pure  thought  in  poetry  should  always  be  demon- 
strated to  the  senses  by  pictures,  spheres  and  cubes,  to  be  seen, 
smelled  and  handled;  and  as  conceived  by  Whitman,  who  gloried 
in  the  spoken  tones  of  poetry  and  in  the  catalogues  of  impression- 
istic details.  And  in  Emily  Dickinson's  transcend ental  bowl  of 
metaphor  the  immediacy  of  the  sensory  fact  was  the  very  stuff 
out  of  which  the  poet  wove  the  poetic  experience  of  realization. 

These  poets  drew  upon  the  facts  of  the  American  scene  and 
culture.  Indigenous  elements  of  American  nature  appeared  in 
Freneau’s  poems;  Bryant,  repudiating  classical  mythology,  ex- 
ploited the  legendary  past,  the  frontier,  the  Indian,  and  the 
birds,  trees,  and  flowers  of  the  Berkshire  region.  In  their 
new  theory  of  poetic  function,  Finer  son  and  Whitman  sought  to 
give  vivification  to  the  common,  the  low,  the  near,  to  facts, 
to  science,  to  common  lives*  Though  critical  of  the  '’pseudo- 
Americanism"  of  American  themes  and  incidents,  by  1885  Stedman 
recognized  a genuine  American  poetry,  with  a spirit  and  feeling 
distinctively  American.  And  the  “increase  of  dramatic  tone“ 
that  he  felt  would  improve  the  indigenous  quality  of  American 
poetry  and  counteract  the  morbid  introspection,  dilettantism, 
and  "the  decorative  vogue"  had  already  been  anticipated  by 
Freneau’s  ballads  and  satires,  Emerson's  dramatic  tone,  Whitman's 
objectivism,  and  Dickinson's  occasional  extroversion. 

3.  Expand inr  freedom  of  technique  and  form. 

Another  noteworthy  anticipation  of  the  Dew  Poetry  appears 
in  the  nineteenth-century  experimentation  with  technical  form. 
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Commencing  as  a revolt  against  the  chains  and  stilts  of  neo- 
classical verse,  this  liberation  movement  turned  to  experiments 
with  metrical  and  stanza  forms  (Bryant/,  a revaluation  of 
classical  prosody  in  the  light  of  poetry  as  an  oral  art  (Poe/, 
a widespread  substitution  of  assonance  for  rhyme  (Emerson, 
Dickinson/,  and  the  development  of  cadence  and  the  vernacular 
as  elements  in  the  poetry  of  power  (Whitman),  ‘The  use  by 
Emerson  and  Whitman  of  the  catalogue  and  the  method  of  succession 
as  modes  of  poetic  realization  was  a significant  application 
of  the  inductive  process  of  poetic  illumination. 

4.  Symbolism. 

It  has  been  said  of  whitman  that  he  was  a symbolist  before 
symbolism.  But  in  general  what  is  true  of  Whitman  in  this 
regard  is  also  true  of  Boe,  Emerson,  and  Btaily  Dickinson.  In 
nineteenth-century  American  poetry  the  function  of  poetry  as 
a suggestive  and  interpretive  art  was  greatly  clarified  and 
extended  by  the  use  of  symbolism,  with  the  passing  of  the  vogue 
of  classical  allegory,  the  symbol  became  the  artistic  means  of 
stimulating  in  the  reader  the  experience  of  participative  dis- 
covery. The  symbol  was  able  to  bring  about  this  esthetic 
result  because  the  natural  world  stood  as  a symbol  of  the  moral 
and  spiritual  world.  By  "analogies  and  correspondences , " 
thought  Bryant,  nature  adorns  and  illustrates  moral  values;  the 
poet,  therefore,  "infuses  a moral  sentiment  into  natural  objects." 
Similarly,  the  transcendentalist  perceived  nature  as  a world  of 
symbols  for  the  poetic  imagination;  it  was  with  the  inner  ear 
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of  the  spirit  that  Whitman  and  Emily  Dickinson  heard  the  oracle 
of  nature  speak. 

As  the  poetic  function  became  distinguished  from  the 
didactic  function,  the  nature  of  poetic  speech  became  less  and 
less  a matter  of  logic  and  rhetoric.  The  mode  of  poetic  mean- 
ing was  defined  as  suggestive  and  symbolic  indirection,  as  imag- 
inative implication  and  interpolation  ("dotting  a fragmentary 

curve,"  as  Emerson  aaid ) . For  Poe  a “mystic"  under-current  of 
meaning  was  suggested  by  the  transparent  upper- current  of 
meaning  (sounds,  images,  symbols;.  Emerson  likened  the  poet 

to  an  electric  rod  between  sky  and  "the  dark  wet  soil,"  his 

concrete  words  the  channel  between  pure  thought  and  sensory 

immed iacy. 

For  Whitman,  "suggestiveness"  meant  that  poetry  must  have 
a "fluid,  aerial  character. .. become  vista,  music,  half-tints." 
The  poetic  meaning  must  be  suggested  subtly,  by  impressions 
impinging  upon  the  consciousness  of  the  reader.  The  indefinite- 
iveness  of  meaning  must  be  conveyed  by  the  'music r of  poetry. 
Unlike  the  mystic's  symbol,  which  is  accidental,  private,  and 
static,  the  poet's  symbol  should  be  fluxional.  But  it  must 
also  be  organic,  an  emergence  out  of  the  experience  and  per- 
spective of  the  poet,  spontaneously  arising  with  each  ddeply 
felt  thought,  so  conceived,  the  symbol  expressed  an  "intrinsic 
likeness."  The  excellence  of  i?reneau's  nature  lyrics  that 
gave  a symbolic  interpretation  to  death  as  a natural  change  may 
be  attributed  to  their  organic  harmony  with  the  poet*s  dynamic 
perspective  of  deistic  nature-ism. 
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For  these  poets  the  symbol  also  represented  a way  of 
lifting  the  experience  of  the  democratic  commonplace  to  a new 
and  hitherto  unrealized  level  of  significance.  Bryant’s  dis- 
missal of  classical  mythology  as  cold,  unaffecting,  explanatory, 
and  deficient  in  mystery  was  no  doubt  prompted  by  his  interest 
in  the  interpretation  of  everyday  human  experience  and  the 
wonders  revealed  by  science.  According  to  Emerson,  the  creative 
symbol  functions  as  an  organic  medium  for  the  inner  truth  of 
common  human  experience  when  it  discloses  the  meaning  of  "the 
passing  day,"  of  the  milk  ih  the  pan,  the  meal  in  the  firkin  - 
rather  than  the  romantic,  the  remote,  the  epic,  the  legendary. 

In  keeping  with  this  Emersonian  doctrine,  Whitman  chose  the 
simple,  practical  element  in  life  - the  wheel,  the  axe,  a 
favorite  tree,  leaves  of  grass,  star,  lilac,  thrush  - for  the 
inductive  revelation  of  his  intended  meaning. 

Except  for  Poe,  who  preferred  the  classical  symbol  ("To 
Helen,"  "The  Raven"),  nature  symbols  were  more  and  more  fre- 
quently used.  The  epic  symbolism  of  land,  sea,  sun,  wind, 
stars,  night,  day  gave  special  value  to  Whitman1 s work.  Both 
Whitman  and  Poe  made  impressionistic  use  of  symbolical  details 
and  overtones,  as  in  "Ulalume"  and  "When  Lilacs  Last  in  the 
Dooryard  Bloom'd."  Whitman's  creative  and  modern  use  of  sym- 
bolical values  may  be  seen  in  his  cataloguing  method  where  the 
composite  effect  is  greater  than  the  total  of  the  parts,  in 
his  cumulative  and  contrapuntal  interweaving  of  symbols,  as 
in  "When  Lilacs  Last.."  and  "As  I Ebb'd..."  In  contrast  to 
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Whitman's  method  is  the  terse,  elliptical  distillation  of 
Emily  Dickinson's  verse,  in  which  the  transcendental  slant  of 
syntax  and  metaphor  add  a symbolic  depth  of  meaning. 

5.  Imagism. 

The  nineteenth  century  anticipated  and  influenced  the 

later  Imagists  in  several  ways.  First,  the  tenet  held  by 

Emerson  and  Whitman,  and  by  the  Transcendentalists  generally, 

that  all  natural  life  has  a spiritual  signif icance,  a symbolic 

value,  represented  an  expansion  of  the  subject  matter  fit  for 

poetry.  Emerson's  admonition  to  the  American  poet  that  he 

show  the  meaning  of  the  passing  day,  that  he  relate  the  events 

and  facts  of  everyday  existence  to  the  eternal  truth  of  the 

universe  - this  democratic  point  of  view  toward  the  subject 

matter  of  poetry  was  paralleled  by  the  stand  of  the  later 

Imagists  toward  the  inclusion  in  poetry  of  new  subjects  like 

the  airplane.  Secondly,  the  imagistic  line-economy  and  syntax 

of  Emerson  was  echoed  by  the  effort  of  some  of  the  Imagists 

to  avoid  decorative  and  romantic  effects  in  verse.  Third,  the 

tendency  toward  extroversion  appears  in  Whitman's  "A  Noiseless, 

Patient  Spider,"  "After  the  Sea  Ship,"  and  "Sparkles  from  the 

Wheel. Emily  Dickinson  also  cultivated  the  sharp  visual 
2 

image.  And  her  dynamic  description  with  broad  sweeps  of  color 
and  movement,  as  in  "She  Sweeps  with  many-colored  brooms," 
links  her  work  with  colorists  like  John  Gould  Fletcher  and  Amy 
Lowell.  Finally,  in  Emily  Dickinson's  poetry  there  is  also 

^-See  above,  pp.  iHZ,  ^The  Single  Hound,  published  in  1914, 

3.  had  a marked  influence  on  the  Imagist  poets. 
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more  than  an  occasional  poem  dragging  forth  the  chain  of  a 
human  mood,  link  by  link,  as  once  expressed  it. 

This  psycho- realistic  aspect  of  later  Imagist  verse  owes  some- 
thing, too,  to  the  poetry  of  subconscious  realization  from  the 
pen  of  Poe. 

6.  Free  Verse. 

In  the  hands  of  the  nineteenth  century  poet,  verse  was 
very  largely  a metrical  form.  Only  in  occasional  poems  like 
Emily  Dickinson’s  "Victory  comes  late"  (Poems,  III,  26)  and 
Emerson’s  "Fable"  and  "Ode  to  Channing"  was  there  sufficient 
freedom  from  regular  meter  and  line  length  to  suggest  the 
form  of  "free  verse."  But  in  Whitman’s  cadence  form  there  was 
a definite  break  with  the  metrical  tradition.  Reviving  the 
bardic  mode  of  expression,  Whitman  developed  a new  poetic  form 
and  discipline:  the  discipline  of  rhythmic  realization  from 

within,  realizing  itself  in  the  oral  rhythms  of  the  Bible, 
oratory,  opera,  and  the  sea.  These  sea-rhythms  gave  sea-room 
to  the  intuitions  of  the  poetic  imagination,  in  the  long, 
sweeping  cadence  of  the  bard  intoning  his  lines  in  the  open 
air. 

7.  Psychological  Realism. 

Modern  explorations  into  the  subconscious  reaches  of  the 
self  were  foreshadowed  by  the  persistent  Puritan  tradition  of 
subjectiveness  and  introspection.  The  inward  intensity  of  the 
Colonial  mind  is  represented  in  verse  by  Anne  Bradstreet's 
"Contemplations"  and  Edward  Taylor's  "Sacramental  Meditations," 
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and  in  prose  by  Jonathan  Edwards'  sermons. ^ Although  Bryant 
had  his  moments  of  insight  inspired  by  the  heart  rather  than 
the  abstract  intellect,  it  remained  for  Poe  to  be  the  first 
poet  of  the  nineteenth  century  to  exploit  the  subconscious  as 
an  area  of  poetic  interpretation  and  as  a source  of  artistic 
intuition.  The  technique  of  "steady  pressing  down"  on  the 
plastic  surfaces  of  sound  was  functionally  related  to  the 
"psychal  impressions"  and  the  "exciting  elevation  of  the  soul" 
that  marked  the  true  poetic  experience.  With  Emily  Dickinson 
likewise  the  noetic  experience  was  intensified  by  a deepening 
of  psychological  experience.  Her  verse  was  her  psychological 
journal,  and  seclusion  intensified  her  artistic  feeling  to 
the  point  where  a tension  of  opposites  created  a vital  counter- 
point of  the  personal  and  the  universal.  A number  of  her 
poems,  moreover,  reveal  a subtle  feeling  for  realization  in 

p 

process  of  becoming. 

In  so  far  as  the  American  poet  has  been  aware  of  the 
intuitive  nature  of  creative  thought,  his  poetic  realizations 
have,  by  and  large,  rung  true  to  the  inside  realitites  of 
human  eansciousness.  The  intuitive  "psychal  impressions"  that 
Poe  experienced  on  the  verge  of  sleep,  and  that  he  considered 
of  supreme  importance,  were  regarded  by  Emerson  as  the  "dream- 
power"  of  the  poet,  a stream  of  consciousness  with  depths  and 

^TCreymborg,  p.  16,  points  out  that  Edwards'  intense  spiritual 
individualism  was  accompanied  by  an  interest  in  psychology 
that  anticipated  psycho-analysis. 

^See  above,  pp. 
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dimensions  yet  unknown.  The  best  poems.  Whitman  testified, 
unfolded  intuitively  in  a sort  of  trance  but  with  the  senses 
alert.  As  Emily  Dickinson  wrote,  "The  heart  is  the  capital 
of  the  mind"1  - the  poet  realizes,  feels,  without  the  aid  of 
rational  understanding. 

But  such  artistic  realization  was  not  a miracle  of  inborn 
or  mystical  powers.  It  was  a function  of  the  individual’s 
perspective  - his  predetermining  harmony,  his  angle  of  intel- 
lective vision,  his  character,  according  to  Emerson.  Thus, 

"a  great  vocalism,”  said  Whitman,  is  possible  only  by  virtue 
of  slow  experiential  growth  of  the  poetic  mind.  That  poetry 
is  a function  of  the  poet's  crystallized  perspective  is  also 
borne  out  by  the  work  of  Emily  Dickinson,  by  the  effect  of 
Freneau's  deism  and  "nature-ism”  in  his  nature  poems,  by  the 
force  of  Bryant’s  religious  liberalism,  stoicism  and  deism. 

8.  The  Zeitgeist,  acting  through  the  poet’s  philosophic  per- 
spectiveT  as  a determinant  of  the  expanding  range  of 
poetic  function. 

In  the  Colonial  period  the  paucity  of  genuine  poetry  was 
in  good  measure  due  to  the  Calvinist ic  outlook  of  the  times, 
to  the  general  theological  preoccupations  of  the  literate 
class.  As  the  influence  of  the  dogmatic  view  waned  and  secu- 
lar interests  came  into  their  own,  the  scope  of  poetic  expression 
broadened.  The  determinative  force  of  the  Zeitgeist  acting  as 
a "field"  upon  the  poet's  mind  has  already  been  noted  in  the 
effect  of  Freneau's  deistic  and  evolutionary  point  of  view 
upon  his  nature  lyrics  and  in  the  influence  of  Bryant's 
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religious  liberalism  upon  his  choice  of  subject  matter  and 
upon  the  emergence  of  themes  of  an  indigenous  and  evolutionary 
meaning.  The  romantic  interest  in  nature  as  a source  of  good- 
ness and  insight  contributed  new  poetic  material  and  ideas. 

With  Emerson,  Whitman  and  Dickinson,  American  literature 
developed  a full-fledged  and  distinctive  framework  of  values, 
and  American  poetry  in  particular  developed  into  a functional 
expression  of  a native  ideology.  The  significant  elements  in 
the  philosophic  perspective  of  the  nineteenth-century  American 
poet  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

1)  Eon- conformity,  religious,  cultural  and  esthetic.  The 

poet  discovered  the  necessity  of  dissent  in  art  as  in  abagmx 
civic  affairs:  only  out  of  freedom  from  intellectual  dogma 

and  esthetic  indoctrination  could  there  come  freedom  for 
spiritual  and  artistic  realization  to  define  "the  real  real." 
That  the  break  with  literary  tradition  resulted  in  large 
measure  from  a distrust  and  abandonment  of  traditional  values 
can  be  observed  both  in  "The  American  Scholar"  and  the  first 
Preface  to  the  Leaves  of  Grass. 

2)  Belief  in  the  experiential  nresent.  Emerson’s  "strong 
present  tense,"  the  source  of  his  optimism  and  vitalism,  dis- 
tinguished his  philosophy  from  egocentric  introversion,  mys- 
ticism, Transcendentalism,  speculative  theology  and  dialectics. 
Whitman  also  felt  that  only  out  of  a vital  interpenetrat ion 
with  nature  could  the  poet  achieve  the  heightened  spiritual 
awareness  necessary  to  an  understand ing  of  life.  Emily 
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Dickinsonfs  experiential,  rather  than  me taphysical , preoccu- 
pation with  death  as  a definition  of  life  represents  an  Emerson- 
ian polarity  of  experience,  a fact-disciplined  evaluation  of  life. 

3)  l~he  acceptance  of  all  life  as  meaningful.  With  Emerson 
the  "ecstasy"  of  “common  influences"  was  made  possible  by  the 
imaginative  insight  that  could  perceive  the  interrelatedness 

of  natural  facts  and  spiritual  meanings.  In  his  transcenden- 
tal interpretation  of  reality,  whitman  also  relied  on  the 
experience  of  individual  realization  to  reveal  the  symbolical 
value  of  all  life,  the  common  and  familiar  included.  In  oppo- 
sition to  a tradition  that  had  excluded  vast  areas  of  human 
experience,  these  writers  sought  to  interpret  those  values 
that  American  experience  made  understandable  rather  than  the 
legend,  myth,  and  romance  of  the  Old  vvorld . 

4)  Belief  in  evolutionary  progress.  1‘his  construct,  a 
rejection  of  the  passivity  and  mysticism  of  the  European  and 
Christian  inheritance,  gave  content  to  the  American  belief  in 
life,  to  the  faith  in  the  common  people.  As  the  culmination 
of  the  vital  past,  American  civilization  was  conceived  to  have 
great  possibilities  of  future  development  into  an  ideal  democracy. 

5;  self-reliant  individualism.  In  order  for  an  ideal 
democracy  to  transcend  the  averagism,  material ism,  and  corrup- 
tion of  the  times,  it  must  be  rooted  in  a philosophy  of  spiri- 
tual self-realization,  fhe  conforming  tendencies  of  democracy 
must  be  offset  by  the  right  to  individual  excellence,  by  a 
philosophy  of  self-development  and  integrity,  i'he  emphasis 
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on  " character " in  the  writings  of  Emerson  and  whitman  is 
synonymous  with  integrity  of  the  spirit,  loyalty  to  the  inner 
self,  ihe  "Song  of  Myself"  is  the  psychological  saga  of  the 
growth  of  the  self-reliant  spirit  integrating  body  and  soul 
in  harmony  with  the  epic  way  of  life,  natural  and  human. 

6;  nelief  in  social  and  ideal  democracy.  Given  the  inner 
discipline  of  the  spirit  that  marked  true  character,  the 
humanitarianisrn  of  the  nineteenth  century  avoided  the  "softness 
and  "sentimentality*  with  which  it  has  frequently  been  charged. 
If  the  century  developed  a growing  concern  for  the  natural 
man,  the  equality  of  men  and  women,  an  appreciation  for  the 
dignity  of  common  labor,  it  was  because  such  values  seemed 
wholly  indispensable  to  social  progress.  A belief  in  the 
democratic  way  of  life  involved  an  acceptance  of  social  dem- 
ocracy as  a means  of  achieving  the  good  life,  — the  ideal 
democracy,  of  self-realization,  comradeship,  ennobling  work, 
motherhood,  spiritual  union,  national  and  international,  and 
so  forth. 

Such  was  the  climate  of  opinion  of  iitoerson,  Whitman,  and 
Dickinson  - a pattern  of  values  achieved  out  of  an  intense 
realization  of  the  American  experience.  Even  whei^e  physical 
seclusion  and  solitude  dominated,  as  in  the  habits  of  Emily, 
the  effect  ?;as  to  intensify  and  vitalize  the  emotional  and 
artistic  response  to  life,  to  magnify  the  beauty  of  the  common- 
place rather  thfen  the  private  or  conventional  "literary"  refer- 
ents. With  the  abandonment  of  the  static  and  aristocratic 
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values  of  the  rhetorical  tradition,  poetry  discovered  beauty 
in  "the  moment  of  transition..."  New  and  deeper  artistic  in- 
sight into  the  dynamic,  fluid  character  of  human  experience 
came  about  when  reality  was  conceived  as  process  and  when 
artistic  language  and  creative  imagination  attuned  themselves 
to  the  rhythmic  flowing  of  nature. 

B.  Distrust  of  Rhetoric  in  Poetry, 
iiixcept  for  the  occasional  protests  of  Whitman  and  the 
prolific  but  undistinguished  output  of  popular  and  dialect 
verse  by  such  as  Bret  Harte,  flTohn  Hay,  and  James  Whitcomb 
Riley,  "the  literary  gentleman11  reigned  unchallenged  during 
the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  and* into  the  twen- 
tieth. Toward  the  close  of  the  century,  to  be  sure,  literary 
opinion  was  delighted,  puzzled,  and  somewhat  shocked  by  the 
first  publication  of  Fmily  Dickinson's  poetry  (1891)  and  by 
Stephen  Crane's  Black  Riders  (1895).^  But  these  brilliant 
flashes  of  poetic  rebellion  had  little  effect  on  the  literary 
ourthodoxy  of  the  time.  "The  twenty-five  years  between  1873 
and  1898,"  wrote  Henry  Adams  in  1911,  "were  marked  by  a steady 
decline  of  literary  and  artistic  intensity  and  especially  of 
the  feeling  for  poetry. American  poets  based  their  work 
on  transatlantic  models;  the  result  was  a "diluted  lennysonism, 

4 

the  very  tendency  Whitman  had  observed  in  1881. 

uio  Amy  Lowell,  Crane  seemed  an  American  Chatterton,  "histori- 
cally an  important  link  in  the  chain  of  American  poetry." 

( Quoted  by  S.  F.  Damon,  Amy  Lowell , p.  177. ) 

^Quoted  by  Damon,  168.  ^Damon,  169. 

4 In  "Poetry  Today  in  America. 
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One  of  the  driving  forces  behind  the  Hew  Poetry  movement 
was  an  opposition  to  didacticism  in  poetry  and  the  style  con- 
comitant with  moralizing  in  verse,  the  ’noble  thoughts,1  the 
"neat  little  uplift  labels  wrapped  in  the  tin-foil  of  pretty 
verses.. . Once  more  freeing  American  poetry  from  the  domina- 
tion of  the  didactic,  the  Ima^ists  insisted  on  defining  the 
artist's  function  in  terms  of  recording  and  presenting  experi- 
ence. .Life,  love,  death,  faith,  courage  could  still  be  ex- 
pressed— but  indirectly  "through  images  and  dramas,  rather  than 

9 

definitely  spoken  about."  Moral  values  and  meanings  were  not 
excluded;  but  they  had  to  be  realized  by  the  perceptive  reader. 

xhe  kind  of  poetry  that  violated  this  principle  of  artistic 
indirection  came  to  be  known  by  the  Hew  Poets  as  'cosmic  po- 
etry,' so  called  because  of  the  direct  statement  of  noble  and 
grand  themes,  vague  generalities,  blurred  and  indefinite 
effects.  This  antipathy  toward  'cosmic  poetry'  was  in  part  a 
reaction  against  the  extremes  of  romantic  egoism  and  romantio 
vagueness  and  reliance  on  the  'infinite'  as  represented  by  the 
egoistic  poetry  of  the  Nineties  and  the  'internality ' of  the 
French  Symbolists.2  The  Imagist  doctrine  of  'externality', 
in  contrast,  extolled  'the  attitude  of  being  interested  in 
things  for  themselves  and  not  because  of  the  effect  they  have 

pAmy  Lowell,  as  quoted  by  Damon,  299. 

~Amy  Lowell,  as  quoted  by  Damon,  409. 

°Damon,  295.  T.  E.  Hulme  was  especially  instrumental  in  encour- 
aging a distrust  of  romantic  (Icosmic')  attitudes  and  effects 
in  poetry.  In  his  "Credo"  Pound  wrote:  "As  for  the  nineteenth 

century,  with  all  respect  to  its  achievements,  I think  we  shall 
look  back  upon  it  as  a rather  blurry,  messy  sort  of  a period, 
a rather  sentimentalist ic , mannerish  sort  of  a period." 
(Pavannes  and  Divisions,  1918. ) 
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upon  oneself..."^  Writers  like  ICeats  and  Synge  represented  the 
'new  manner1:  seeing  things  externally,  with  clean  edges,  and 

p 

expressing  them  directly  and  simply.  Prom  this  viewpoint, 
Robert  Frost  and  Edgar  Masters  were  praised  for  the  vividness 

'T. 

and  clarity  of  their  presentation.  In  1918  Ezra  Pound  looked 

forward  to  a decade  of  poetry  that  would  be  harder,  saner, 

granite-like,  powerful  with  truth  and  interpretive  power... 

it  will  not  try  to  seem  forcible  by  rhetorical  din,  and 
luxurious  riot.  We  will  have  fewer  painted  adjectives 
impeding  the  shock  and  stroke  of  it.  At  least  for 
myself,  I want  it  so,  austere,  direct,  free  from 
emotional  slither.4 

This  reaction  against  ornamental  rhetoric,  against  word 
painting,  static  description,  purple  passages,  meant  a repudia- 
tion of  stock  poetic  diction  and  conventional  figures  of  speech. 
The  Revolution  against  the  Cliche  was  summed  up  in  1919  by  John 


Livingstone  Lowes: 


It  is  the  freshness  and  vividness  of  the  diction  in  the 
best  free  verse,  that  is  of  particular  worth  just  now  to 
poetry.  Less,  indeed,  than  is  constantly  insisted,  but 
still  to  an  unfortunate  degree,  poetry  has  been  tending 
to  become  vague,  and  nebulous,  and  stereotyped  in  its 
vocabulary.  And  it  is  a relief  to  come  to  a diction  that 
is  frequently  crisp,  and  incisive,  and  terse,  and  (if 
you  will)  external.  The  vocabulary  of  poetry  is  under- 
going a renovation . And  only  the  captions  can  well 
decline  to  admit  the  fact,  or  to  recognize  the  signifi- 
cance of  what  is  happening. 5 


2 Ibid. ,297. 


lAmy  Lowell,  as  quoted  by  Damon,  296. 

^Damon,  300 . 

4Pavannes  and  Divisions,  107-108.  In  his  Credo,  Pound  wrote: 
7,tfse  no  superfluous  word,  no  adjective,  which  does  not  reveal 
something.  Don't  use  such  an  expression  as  'dim  lands  of 
peace . ' It  dulls  the  image.  It  mixes  an  abstraction  wTPh 
the  concrete.  It  comes  from  the  writer's  not  realizing  that 
the  natural  object  is  always  the  adequate  symbol.  Co  in  fear 


of  abstractions." 

Convention  and  Revolt  in  Poetry, 


263.  Cf.  Damon,  298. 
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This  suspicion  of  derivative  diction  and  cliche  and  of  the 
decorative  use  of  words  "became  one  of  the  central  tenets  in 
the  theory  of  Hulme  and  the  Imagists.  The  language  of  poetry 
must  be  definite  and  vivid,  exact  and  precise,  hard  and  clear, 
not  blurred  or  indefinite.  This  principle  of  the  exact  word, 
of  particulars  rendered  exactly,  became  known  as  the  doctrine 
of  ' External i ty, ' ^ sometimes  referred  to  as  'vividness. ' 

Rightly  understood,  the  doctrine  of  ’externality1  was 
more  than  a negation  of  nineteenth- centnuy  rhetoric.  By  its 
insistence  on  the  direct,  fresh,  individualized  sensory  realiza- 
tion, it  challenged  the  poet  to  write  as  a modern  artist 
(neither  as  classicist  nor  romantic)  presenting  the  sensuously 
immediate  elements  of  the  poetic  experience  as  a stimulative 
framework  of  symbolic  realization  of  the  total  imaginative 
experience.  This  belief  in  the  immediacy  of  the  vivid  and 
the  exact  (objectively  presented)  was  the  beginning  of  a modern 
semantics  of  poetic  meaning,  of  which  Imagism  as  a theory  and 
a movement  became  the  official  formulation.  Thus  the  growing 
scepticism  toward  traditional  rhetoric  that  represents  one  of 
the  significant  trends  of  the  previous  century  bore  fruit  in 
a critical  and  psychological  re-examination  of  poetic  communi- 
cation. This  fact  can  best  be  appreciated  by  a fuller  con- 
sideration of  Umagism  and  cadence,  especially  their  psychological 
and  dramatic  aspects. 

■^The  'Externality'  principle  is  represented  by  points  1,  4,  and 
5 in  the  Imagist  credo  (the  preface  of  Some  Imagist  Poets, 1915. ) 
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C . Imagi sm 

1.  Background  Influences* 

\ 

The  nature  and  importance  of  Imagism  can  be  more  fully 
understood  if  the  esthetic  currents  flowing  into  this  movement 
are  distinguished,  however  briefly.  The  previous  section  has 
described  how  the  doctrine  of  'externality*  represented  two 
earlier  trends:  the  negative  semantic  attitude  toward  rhetoric 

and  the  positive  provision  for  the  esthetic  'immediacy'  of 
vivid  and  original  sensory  presentation.  Precursors  of  this 
'externality*  (or  extroversion,  as  it  may  be  called)  included 
American  poets  (Poe,  Emerson,  Whitman, ^ Dickinson* 2),  English 
and  French  poets,  and  to  some  extent  classical  and  Oriental 
poetry.  George  Meredith  was  specifically  "discovered to 
be  a writer  of  Imagistic  prose,  or  more  precisely,  to  have 
written  sentences  (in  his  novels)  that  might  be  re-arranged 
as  Imagist ic-looking  free-verse  poems.  Although  these  poetic 
fragments,  vivid  though  they  are  as  metaphor,  lack  the  con- 
stellational  function  of  poetry,  Amy  Lowell  accepted  them  as 
illustrations  of  the  'new  manner. ' Here  at  least  was  the  sharp 
visual  image  and  non-rcetrical  cadence. 


^Whitman  was  tremendously  influential  on  the  New  Poetry,  es- 
pecially on  Fletcher  and  Sandburg  and  the  French  poets,  who 
in  turn  influenced  the  Imagists.  If  Amy  Lowell  disputed 
Whitman's  influence  on  cadence  as  a form,  she  recognized  that 
'he  wrote  about  things  that  had  not  hitherto  been  considered 
stuff  for  poetry;  and  wrote  about  them  simply  and  roughly  as 
he  thought. ' (Damon,  344. ) 

2Emily,  "the  great  precursor  of  the  Imagists,"  (Damon,  175) 
anticipated  the  Imagists  in  the  use  of  cadence,  in  "Victory 
comes  late,"  and  of  the  tmrelated  method,'  as  in  'The  Humming 
Bird,'  (Damon,  444.)  For  discussion  of  Emily's  imagism,  see  pp. 

^See  Glenn  Highes,  Imagism  and  the  Imagists,  [^above. 

pp.  64-66;  and  John  Livingston  Lowes , " An ~TJn- 
adknowlftdged,  Imagist,  The  Nation,  Fib.t-4,  1916. 
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There  was  also  a strong  indebtedness  to  browning,-*-  Keats, ^ 
and  Coleridge.^  It  was  through  Poe  that  Coleridge's  'vffivid 
bold  imagination,’  fantasy,  and  ’broad  strength  of  phrase' 
passed  to  the  French  Symbolist  poets,  whose  ’daring  of  imagina- 
tion. ..for  the  joy  of  its  functioning'  had  a major  influence 
on  the  younger  poets  and  composers  of  France.4  The  French 
Symbolists  of  1885-1900  believed  in  the  objective  method  of 
presentation;  the  symbolic  value  of  external  images;  suggestive 
indirectness,  as  opposed  to  literal  directness  and  description 
for  its  own  sake;  individuality,  but  not  romantic  egoism. ^ 
Apparently  not  until  later  did  'Whitman’s  influence  reach  France.® 


Amy  Lowell,  for  instance,  felt  that  Browning  had  ’a  very  marked 
gcousinship'  with  some  of  her  poems.  (Damon,  p.  360). 

Keats  was  one  of  the  very  strongest  forces  acting  upon  the 
Imagists,  especially  upon  F.  S.  Flint  and  Amy  Lowell.  The 
latter,  whose  Keats  collection  and  biography  testify  to  a life- 
long interest,  found  in  the  mind  and  poetry  of  Keats  inspira- 
tion for  several  poems.  But  though  she  regarded  Keats  a 
modern  mind,  she  felt  it  impossible  to  write  like  him  today, 
(Damon,  374);  many  of  his  poems,  in  fact,  were  unsuccessful 
experiments  (Ibid.,  678).  And  the  New  Poetry  rebelled  against 
'the  over-embroidered  saccharinities  of  the  followers  of 
Kdats,'  but  admired  Keats  for  his  'pure  sensuous  beauty  and 
wealth  of  imagery. ’ (Damon,  quoting  Amy,  496). 

^Coleridge’s  impact  upon  the  Imagists  is  traced  through  Poe 
and  the  trench  Symbolist  movement  (Damon,  496;  342-3).  Damon 
calls  him  "the  real  grandfather  of  Imagism,"  who  in  his  few 
real  poems  "presented  details  perfectly  and  directly  seen, 
without  the  aid  of  metaphors,  processions  of  adjectives,  or 
charming  conceits."  (Ibid.,  444) 

^Amy  Lowell,  quoted  by  Damon,  343.  ^Hughes,  6. 

^"French  poetry  from  about  1908  to  1914,  was  largely  Whitman. "-- 
Kichard  Aldington. 
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During  this  period  of  ferment  in  all  the  arts,  the  new 
generation  of  poets  responded  sympathetically  to  French  Im- 
pressionism (Gauguin,  Matisse,  Cezanne,  Van  Gogh,  Debussy, 
Stravinsky^-),  and  to  the  Russian  Ballet  of  1913: 

the  weird,  rich  music  of  the  modernists  conducted  per- 
fectly by  Monteux;  the  wild  and  gorgeous  colors  of  Bakst 
splashed  across  the  stage;  the  incredibly  expressive 
dancing  of  Mjinsky  that  burst  through  all  the  mechanical 
French  conventions. 2 

some  of  the  Imagist  poets,  moreover,  making  a sort  of  personal 
rediscovery  of  Greek,  Chinese,  or  Japanese  poetry,  allowed 
their  sensibility  and  idiom  to  be  shaped  by  the  antique  form. 

All  writers,  of  whatever  esthetic  persuasion,  owe  some- 
thing to  forerunners  and  contemporaries,  and  lest  the  colorful 
lineage  of  imagism  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  this  movement 
was  of  a highly  specialized  and  esoteric  sort,  it  is  perhaps 
well  to  recall  Amy  Lowell's  admonition  that  'Imagism  is  not 
a school  but  an  attitude  of  mind.'^  It  is  a form  of  poetry 
that  the  "Imagists"  sometimes  conceived,  sometimes  not;  a 
form  of  poetry  that  any  poet  might  write.  Though  called 
"Imagistes”  originally,  the  loosely  organized  group  of  con- 
tributors and  editors  were  not  French;  nor  was  the  form. 

E.  Visual  Imagism. 

The  "father  of  Imagism"  was  undoubtedly  !.  E.  Hulme.  Al- 
though still  a fairly  young  man  when  he  died  in  World  War  I, 


l"With  Debussy  and  Stravinsky  in  music,  and  Gauguin  and  Matisse 
in  painting,  it  should  have  been  evident  to  every  one  that 
art  was  entering  upon  an  era  of  change."  (Preface  to  Some 
^Imagist  Poets,  1916) 

^ Damon,  21 1.  ^Damon,  605. 
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Hulrae  had  translated  Bergson’s  Introduction  to  Metaphysics  and 
had  thought  out  ideas  about  poetry  that  were  later  adopted  by 
the  Imagists.  Central  to  his  poetics  was  the  doctrine  of  the 
visual  image.  Each  word  must  be  an  image  seen,  not  a counter. 
Creative  effort  makes  new  images;  images  are  intuitive,  not 
decorative.  Thought  is  a simultaneous  presentation  to  the 
mind  of  two  different  images.  Only  the  new  bowl  of  metaphor 
can  transfer  visual  meanings.^-  ‘‘Literature , like  memory, 
selects  only  the  vivid  patches  of  life."^ 

Although  Hulme's  theory  went  beyond  the  visual  image 
to  define  literature  as  "the  passage  from  the  Eye  to  the  Voice, 
and  to  include  the  functions  of  analogy  (symbolism),  intuitive 
realization,  and  organic  style,  the  Imagists  seized  upon  the 
"image"  as  the  determinant  of  the  poetic  style  that  is  hard 
and  clear. ® Hulme’s  interest  in  "the  vivid  patches  of  life" 
is  suggested  by  the  following  poem,  one  of  the  five  composed 
by  Hulme  to  illustrate  his  theory. 

Autumn 

A touch  of  cold  in  the  Autumn  night  - 
I walked  abroad , 

And  saw  the  ruddy  moon  lean  over  a hedge 
Like  a red-faced  farmer. 

I did  not  stop  to  speak,  but  nodded, 

And  round  about  were  the  wistful  stars 
With  white  faces  like  town  children. 

If  only  a blackboard  exercise  in  the  development  of  a new 

method,4  this  slight  verse  represents  the  objective  method 


^vDamon,  198.  ^ Hulme , quoted  by  Hughes,  21. 

^An  instructive  comparison  can  be  made  between  Hulme's  ideas 
(as  represented  in  Damon’s  summary,  pp.  198-9)  and  the  Ima- 
gist  credo.  ^Hughes,  69. 
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(externalization) , the  static  image,  the  "new  bowl  of  metaphor," 
and  the  freedom  from  meter  that  were  to  characterize  the  early 
Imagist  poetry.  It  conforms  quite  well  to  the  Imagist  credo 
of  1915.  From  this  early  emphasis  on  the  "image"  as  an  objec- 
tively visualized  scene  there  came  the  doctrine  of  ’ external ity’- 
the  seeing  of  things  not  in  relation  to  oneself  but  as  detached 
objects.-*-  Given  such  an  emphasis,  one  is  less  surprised  to 
find  William  Carlos  Williams,  one  of  the  contributors  to  the 
early  Imagiste  volume,  writing  (in  1922): 

The  Red  Wheelbarrow 

so  muoh  depends 
upon 

a red  whe  el 
barrow 

glazed  with  rain 
water 

beside  the  white 
chickens 

Here  uoetry  verges  on  pure  imagism,  detaohing  from  the  stream 
of  life  a vivid  fragment,  a sharp  visual  impression.  It  could 
be  that  in  "so  much  depends"  the  writer  was  conversationally 
suggesting  that  in  poetry  everything  depends  on  the  poet’s 
ability  to  see  vivid  beauty  in  a commonplace  environment.  If 
so,  this  poem  expresses  imagis tically  a part  of  the  imagist  credo. 

But  if  some  of  the  early  Imagist  verse,  and  the  1915 
preface  in  particular,  misled  the  reader  into  the  assumption 

^This  was  Fletcher's  point  of  view.  Cf.  Amy  Lowell’s  defini- 
tion: "By  ’externality’  I mean  the  attitude  of  being  inter- 

ested in  things  for  themselves  and  not  because  of  the  effect 
they  have  upon  oneself.."  (Damon,  296) 
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that  hard  clarity  of  visual  image  was  the  "be-all  and  end-all 
of  Imagism,  the  1916  preface  clarified  points  1,  4,  and  5 of 
the  original  credo.  The  brevity  of  the  latter,  wrote  Amy, 

"has  led  to  a great  deal  of  misunderstanding. " 

In  the  first  place  ’Imagism*  does  not  mean  merely 
the  presentation  of  pictures.  ’Imagism'  refers  to  the 
manner  of  presentation,  not  to  the  subject.  It  means 
a clear  presentation  of  whatever  the  author  wishes  to 
convey.  Wow  he  may  wish  to  convey  a mood  in  indecision, 
in  which  case  the  poem  should  be  indecisive;  he  may 
wish  to  bring  before  his  reader  the  constantly  shift- 
ing and  changing  lights  over  a landscape,  or  the  vary- 
ing attitudes  of  mind  of  a person  under  strong  emotion, 
then  his  poem  must  shift  and  change  to  present  this 
clearly.  The  ’exact’  word  does  not  mean  the  word 
which  exactly  describes  the  object  in  itself,  it 
means  the  'exact'  word  which  brings  the  effect  of  that 
object  before  the  reader  as  it  presented  itself  to 
the  poet's  mind  at  the  time  of  writing  the  poem. 

Imagists  deal  but  little  with  similes,  although  much 
of  their  poetry  is  metaphorical.  The  reason  for  this 
is  that  while  acknowledging  the  figure  to  be  an  integral 
part  of  all  poetry,  they  feel  that  the  constant  im- 
posing of  one  figure  upon  another  in  the  same  poem 
blurs  the  central  effect. 

This  Preface,  a very  significant  step  in  the  formulation  of 
the  Imagist  poetics,  lifted  the  question  from  the  level  of 
technics  (problems  of  diction,  imagery,  and  rhythm)  to  the 
level  of  function  by  stating  the  value  of  ’exactness’  in 
terms  of  the  psychology  of  the  poet's  purpose  and  the  reader's 
interpretation.  By  discussing  rhythm  as  the  most  important 
quality  of  Imagist  technique  and  by  stressing  that  "a  cadenced 
poem  is  written  to  be  read  aloud,'*  this  preface  also  suggested 
that  to  Amy  Lowell  Imagist  poetry  was  more  than  "vivid 
patches  of  life"  or  the  beauty  of  "small,  dry  things."1 

^Hulme , quoted  by  Hughes,  17. 
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It  was  a subtle  and  powerful  art  of  sound,  tone,  rhythm  and 
movement  - the  rhythm  being  part  of  the  'manner'  that  pro- 
duces the  effect  of  the  object  as  it  previously  presented 
itself  to  the  poet's  mind,  i'hus  point  two  of  the  original 
credo  was  made  an  organic  part  of  the  Imagist  poetic. 

3.  I’he  psychology  of  Imagism. 

With  the  1916  preface,  the:  efore,  Imagism  went  on  record 
as  an  art  of  expressionism  conveying  vividly  realized  sensu- 
ous or  emotive  values  in  plastic  rhythm  expressive  of  new 
moods.  Cadence,  aS  this  Preface  stated,  is  the  most  important 
quality  of  the  Imagist  technique.  Since  "in  poetry,  a new 
cadence  means  a new  idea,"  free  verse  often  better  expresses 
the  poet's  individuality  or  mood  than  does  conventional  meter. 

But  whether  the  verse  is  "free"  or  metrical,  it  is  the  rhythm 

in 

that  mainly  induces/the  reader  the  superconscious  state  or 
mood  necessary  to  the  poetic  experience  of  intuitive  realiza- 
tion. Although  the  rhythm  or  dadence  was  employed  for  its 
hypnotic  effect  by  poets  not  considering  themselves  Imagist  - 
Conrad  Aiken,  for  example  - it  was  the  Imagist  poet  who 
stressed  the  importance  of  cadence  as  a quality  of  organic 
form  and  as  an  element  of  what  was  called  "Suggest ion. If 
the  Imagist  poet  sacrificed  tone  and  tonal  suggestiveness  for 
the  sake  of  the  sharply  etched  image  and  visual  brilliance, 
it  was  because  he  wished  to  avoid  the  artificialities  of  the 
'pensive  melancholy'  and  stereotyped  sentimental  lyricism  of 

^•See  pp ff.  below  for  fuller  discussion  of  cadence. 
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In  this  reaction,  some  of  the 


of  the  previous  decades, 
early  Imagists  "made  technique  an  end  in  itself,'1  eliminating 

p 

"ethics,  narrative,  ideas. 

Even  emotions  were  not  presented  directly;  they  were 
suggested  through  the  contrast  of  images  and  the  rhythm 
of  cadence.  The  result  was  a highly  wrought  musio, 
excellent  in  technique  hut  limited  in  its  effect  and 
consequently  narrow  in  its  appeal.  Consider  Aldington’s 
’Choricos,’  H.  D. 's  ’Oread,'  Pound's  'Return';  they  are 
lyrics,  harmonic  rather  than  melodic,  rich,  restrained, 
brief,  and  perfect;  hut  they  are  only  one  effect  in 
the  whole  gamut  of  the  possibilities  of  poetry. 3 

That  some  of  the  early  Imagist  poems  were  technical  experi- 
ments in  the  clear  presentation  of  images  rather  than  idea?, 
no  one  would  deny.  And  yet  even  such  a classical  example 
of  early  Imagism  as  'Oread'  is  more  than  poetry  without  meaning. 

Oread 

whirl  up,  sea  - 
whirl  your  pointed  pines, 
splash  your  great  pines 
on  our  rocks, 
h&url  your  green  over  us, 
cover  us  with  your  pools  of  fir. 

At  first  these  lines  seem  to  offer  a slight  suggestion  of  mood 
and  feeling  and  to  be  without  any  basic  idea,  nut  the  cadence 
of  the  sea  land  of  rhythmic  realization;  is  felt  in  these 
lines,  and  the  dynamic  effect  of  "whirl  up,*1  "whirl,"  "splash," 
and  "hurl,"  and  the  alliteration  and  sound  quality  of  the 
diction  - these  convey  a suggestion  of  desire  for  vital  ex- 
perience, a yearning  that  is  intensified  into  an  epic  hunger 
by  the  reader's  identification  of  the  lines  with  the  rhythm 
and  epic  symbolism  of  the  sea.  Also  consistent  with  this  felt 

^"The  poetry  of  the  two  preceding  decades  had  been  almost  en- 
tirely concerned  with  recording  personal  emotions,  but  record- 
ing them  in  a perfectly  stereotyped  way. "Amy  Lowell,  Poetry  and 
Poets . p.  116.  2Damon,  253  3Damon,  254. 
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meaning  is  the  title-suggestion  of  the  sheltered  spirit,  Oread 
being  a Greek  mountain  nymph.  The  presence  of  symbols  (sea 
and  Oread)  lifts  the  dynamic  imagery  to  the  level  of  imagism, 
where  the  symbols,  the  dynamic  image  and  cadence  interfuse  to 
produce  a Total  Meaning;  greater  than  any  of  the  separate  ele- 
ments. The  chief  limitation  of  the  poem  is  that  it  is  a frag- 
ment selected  out  of  what  might  be  considered  a significant 
process  of  awakened  yearning  and  attempted  fulfilment;  the 
yearning  represented  by  the  poem  is  but  a feeling  or  attitude, 
not  a sustained  dramatized  process  of  wanting  and  understand- 
ing. The  image- symbol  is  not  held  long  enough  for  a fully 
significant  realization  to  emerge.^ 

4.  The  imagism  of  Amy  Lowell. 

But  if  some  of  the  early  Imagists2  externalized  the 
poetic  experience  into  images  more  objective  than  interpretative 
Amy  Lowell  developed,  along  with  the  imagistic  method,  a 

ri 

whole  range  of  artistic  symbolism.  "Miss  Lowell's  poems," 
writes  Damon,  "live  originally  in  meaning,  which  the  words 
express  and  the  images  symbolize. The  main  target  of  a 


^In  "A  Note  on  Poetry"  (1938)  H.  L.  describes  her  early  poems 
(1912-14)  as  "stylistic  slashings,  definitely  s elf- cons o ious , 
though,  as  I say,  impelled  by  some  inner  conflict."  (Benet 
and  Pearson,  Oxford  Anthology. .,  II,  1287).  Anjrf  interesting 
comparison  and  contrast  might  be  made  between  "Oread"  and 
Shelley's  T£>de  to  the  We st  Wind"  and  D.  H.  Lawrence fe  "Not  I, 
not  I,  but?wind  that  blows  through  me.'"  Shelley  and  Lawrence 
dramatize  a yearning  for  poetic  inspiration,  Shelley  somewhat 
passively  and  Lawrence  both  passively  and  actively. 

2 Damon  says  "Pound  was  primarily  a stylist,  who  carried  the 
old  warfare  against  moralizing  to  the  exclusion  of  meaning 
itself.."  (p.  428)  3Below,  pp  Wvj-i/ro. 

4Damon,  428. 
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hoax  intended  to  expose  her  as  an  esthetic  charlatan, ^ Amy’s 
integrity  and  judgment  of  what  was  genuine  in  poetry  withstood 
the  test.  In  Imagism,  Amy  discovered  a means  to  an  end,  the 
development  of  an  emotional,  dramatic  poetry  with  something 
to  say.2  In  her  Tendencies  in  American  Poetry  (1917),  she 
added  to  the  Imagist  credo  ’individualistic  freedom  of  idea,' 
because  the  poet  must  express  ideas  fused  with  his  emotions: 
passionate  convictions. 3 In  her  first  book,  Dome  of  Many- 
Coloured  Glass,  (1912)  she  had  humbly  dedicated  herself  to 
the  two-fold  function  of  poetry:  poetic  illusion  and  inter- 

4 

pretive  truth;  and  in  the  title  poem  of  Sword-31ades  and 

Poppy  Seeds  (1914)  Ephraim  Bard,  with  his  collection  of 

swords  and  supply  of  poppy- seed,  represents  the  way  the  poet 

can  e-i thor  dispense  fancies  dreams  ideas  •and  truth. 

Who  buy  of  me  must  simply  pay 
Their  whole  existence  quite  away; 

• • • • 

Must  miss  what  other  men  count  being 
To  gain  the  gift  of  deeper  seeing. 

From  these  earliest  years,  Amy  Lowell  displayed  a serious 

interest  in  the  interpretive  function  of  poetry,  an  interest 

which  continued  to  mature  throughout  her  career  into  a highly 

significant  artistic  perspective. 

^The  ’’Spectrist’’  hoax  was  perpetrated  by  Witter  Bynner  and 
Arthur  D.  Ficke,  both  unsympathetic  to  Imagism. 

^Damon,  254-5.  ^Damon,  255. 

^As  in  "Before  the  Altar,”  and  "The  Promise  of  the  Forning 
Star. " 
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Although  Amy  held  that  the  poet  'must  constantly  find 

new  and  striking  images,'^  her  "experience  in  acting  prevented 

2 

her  from  writing  poems  for  the  eye  alone."  As  early  as  1914, 
in  Sword  Blades  and  Poppy  Seeds,  she  demonstrated  a gift  for, 
and  belief  in,  dramatic  poetry  as  well  as  psychological  sym- 
bolism. (In  this  volume  also  appears  "Astigmatism,"  her 
dramatic  symbol  of  Pound's  personal  dogma  of  intolerance  toward 
art  not  to  his  liking  and  not  a product  of  the  cultural  past.^) 
Her  criticism  of  D.  H.  Lawrence's  poetry  (Look.'  We  Have  Come 
Through.' ) was  based  on  the  belief  that  poetry  must  transform 
the  raw  material  of  experience: 

Art  is  not  raw  fact.  Poetry  cannot  rise  into  its 
rightful  being  as  the  highest  of  all  arts  if  it  be 
tied  down  to  the  coarse  material  of  bald,  even  if 
impassioned  truth.  Truth  has  its  own  beauty,  but 
it  is  not  the  beauty  of  poetry. .. Dante , Shakespeare, 
have  no  fear  of  losing  passion  by  transmuting  it 
into  poetry. 

But  neither  is  poetry  chiefly  an  art  of  tone,  like  music;  it 

is  'an  art  of  ideas,'  though  not  of  emotionless  consents. 

'When  poetry  seeks  to  suppress  thought  and  substitute  sound,' 

5 

it  suffers  defeat. 

Held  by  the  foremost  exponent  of  Imagism  and  the  New 
Poetry,  these  views  assume  more  than  local  and  personal  import- 
ance. Considering  the  early  crystallizing  of  these  views  and 
the  puritan  integrity  of  their  possessor,  it  would  be  a con- 

^Amy  Lowell,  quoted  by  Damon,  260.  ^ Damon,  256. 

^Damon  regards  this  poem  as  a defense  of  the  'Naturalistic 
Sohool'  of  literature  (taking  life  as  its  substance)  against 
the  Decorative  school.  (Ibid.,  p.  259.) 

^Damon,  446.  ^Amy  Lowell,  quoted  by  Damon,  488. 
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tradiction,  indeed,  if  "like  Fort,  she  went  in,  mainly,  for 

the  pretty-pretty; or  offered  no  more  than  "the  heightened 

localized  nervous  sensations  of  a sick- "bed,  as  though  all  the 

faculties  were  Daralyzed  except  a finger-tip  or  one  eye  or 
2 

ear";  or  expressed  only  the  non- human,  inorganic  world  of 
pure  sensation,* * 3  so  that  her  poems  were  no  more  than  brilliant 
"pictures  of  a floating  world."  Certainly  in  a poem  like 
’Patterns,"  one  of  her  three  contributions  to  the  1916  Imagist 
anthology,  there  is  no  "over- preoccupation  with  an  exquisite 
craftsmanship  in  verbal  textures"  to  the  neglect  of  the 

4 

depths  of  consciousness  and  feeling;  this  poem  expresses 
"the  complete  human  being":  the  mind  and  the  heart  as  well 

as  the  senses.  At  their  best,  the  Imagists  lacked  neither 
ideas,  nor  emotionally  realized  convictions,  nor  dramatic 

g 

and  communicative  ability. 


^Cargill,  Intellectual  America,  p.  239. 

^Witter  Bynner,  quoted  by  Damon,  456. 

3D.  H.  Lawrence,  quoted  by  Damon,  387-8. 

4j.  L.  Lowes,  Convention  and  Revolt,  265. 

3Damon,  725. 

^The  severest  attacks  were  leveled  at  the  early  Imagist  poetry. 
In  1915,  for  example,  William  Ellery  Leonard  charged  the 
Imagists  with  myopic  preoccupation  with  the  minutiae  of 
life,  contended  that  they  couldn't  see,  feel,  think,  or 
talk  straight;  0.  W.  Firkins  held  that  they  wrote  disparate, 
insignif ioant  verse;  Padraic  Colum,  that  they  were  egoistic; 
Conrad  Aiken,  that  they  charmed,  but  did  not  stir,  the  reader 
with  "a  gentle  preciosity  of  sound  and  color  which  may  please 
the  jaded  connoisseur,"  and  that  except  for  Fletcher,  they 
were  "music-deaf."  (Fletcher,  it  seems,  was  a good  friend 
of  Aiken's.)  Harold  Monro  and  F.  M.  Hueffer  also  indulged 
in  censure.  (See  Hughes,  ibid.,  45-63.) 
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5.  Vorticism:  dynamic  imagery* 

It  has  "been  claimed  that  Pound  "extended  the  province  of 
what  might  be  termed  the  relatively  static  quality  of  early 
Imagism  into  the  dynamic  imagery  of  Vorticism. ”1  The  term 
"Vorticism"  was  the  name  of  the  new  movement  organized  by 
Pound  as  scon  as  Amy  Lowell  had  taken  over  the  leadership  of 
the  Imagistes  in  London.  Without  clear  creed,  Vorticism 
was  based  on  the  founder's  concept  of  the  "vortex,"  which  was 
defined  as  an  image,  a radiant  node  or  cluster,  from  which  and 
through  which  and  into  which  ideas  were  constantly  rushing.2 
Cited  as  examples  by  Pound  were  H.  P.’s  "Oread,"  and  Pound’s 
own  "In  a Station  of  the  Metro”  - 

The  apparition  of  these  faces  in  the  crowd; 

Petals  on  a wet,  black  bough. 

Pound  explained  this  latter  example  as  "an  equation. . .not  in 

speech,  but  in  little  splotches  of  colour... The  Vorticist  uses 
the  ‘primary  pigment.’  Vorticism  is  art  before  it  has 
spread  itself  into  flaccidity,  into  elaboration  and 
secondary  applications. . .The  point  of  lmagisme  is  that 
it  does  not  use  images  as  ornaments.  The  image  is 
itself  the  speech... The 1 one- image  po em * is  a form  of 
super- position,  that  is  to  say,  it  is  one  idea  set  on 
top  of  another... In  a poem  of  this  sort  one  is  trying 
to  record  the  precise  instant  when  a thing  outward  and 
objective  transforms  itself,  or  darts  into  a thing 
inward  and  objective.3 

This  ekfllanation  of  something  seemingly  new  shows  that 
Pound  had  simply  applied  a new  term  to  his  notions  of  the  image 
a change  of  terminology  probably  dictated  by  Amy's  assumption 
of  leadership  over  the  original  Imagistes.4  'Whatever  the 

^Benet  and  Pearson,  1620.  2 .Damon,  230. 

3Pound , quoted  by  Benet  and  Pearson,  1276. 

4hamon,  229. 
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reason,  it  seems  quite  clear  that  Pound  pushed  the  image- 

concept  in  the  direction  of  psychological  condensation  of 

realization,  much  as  Baudouin  conceived  condensation  in  terms 

of  the  subconscious  process  of  symbolism. earlier  Pound  had 

defined  an  ‘Image’  as  “that  which  presents  an  intellectual 

and  emotional  complex  in  an  instant  of  time,**'  using  the  term 

“complex"  in  its  psychological  sense. 

it  is  the  presentation  of  such  a ’complex’  instantane- 
ously which  gives  that  sense  of  sudden  liberaxion;  that 
sense  of  freedom  from  time  limits  and  space  limits; 
that  sense  of  sudden  growth,  which  we  experience  in 
the  presence  of  the  greatest  works  of  art. 

Here  the  reference  seems  to  be  to  the  moment  of  intuitive 
illumination,  the  sudden  flash  that  characterizes  creative 
art. ^ Hut  if  his  own  example  is  to  be  taken  seriously  it 
represents  no  more  than  the  intuitive  discovery  of  an  original 
metaphorical  relationship;  to  regard  it  as  a "poem,“  as  Pound 
does,  is  a misuse  of  terms.  Certainly  there  is  in  it  nothing 
of  the  “complex"  or  "radiant  node  or  cluster"  from,  through, 
and  into  which  ideas  are  constantly  rushing.  As  an  illustra- 
tion, it  seems  entirely  static  and  descriptive. 

H.  P.’s  "Oread"  comes  closer  to  the  "vortex"  idea  because 
it  is  an  image  held  long  enough  to  convey  a sense  of  emotive 
intensity  and  even  a slight  symbolism  of  a basic  idea.  But 
even  here  one  can  hardly  say  that  ideas  are  constantly  rushing 
from,  through,  and  into  the  complex;  it  is  too  brief  a frag- 

^See  ^p. 

^Poetry  magazine,  Ilarch,  1813;  later  reprinted  in  Pavannes 
i and  Divisions  (1918).  3gee  above,  pp.  . 
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ment  for  that.  The  second  part  of  "Garden, fT  usually  antholo- 
gized as  "Heat,"  offers  another  example: 

0 wind,  rend  open  the  heat, 
cut  apart  the  heat, 
rend  it  to  tatters. 

Fruit  cannot  drop 
through  this  thick  air — 
fruit  oannot  fall  into  heat 
that  presses  up  and  blunts 
the  points  of  pears 
and  rounds  the  grapes. 

Gut  the  heat — 
plough  through  it, 
turning  it  on  either  side 
of  your  path. 

Here  again  the  dynamic  quality  is  gained  by  the  dramatic 
verbs  of  the  metaphors  and  by  the  emotive  intensity  of  the 
short,  nervous  cadence.  The  solidity  and  pressure  suggested 
by  the  two  images  condense  into  a dominant  impression  of 
oppressive  heat  and  the  desire  to  escape  it  - an  impingement 
of  sensuous  values  without  symbolic  s£gnif icance.  For  lack 
of  forward  movement  - realization  as  process  - the  poem 
stands  still  with  a quivering  intensity  of  emotive  fixation. 

It  is  the  "Brownian  motion"  of  the  poetic  mind.  Hence  it 
may  be  called  "static  imagism"  or  "dynamic  imagery. " 

6.  Dramatic  Imagism  as  Psycho-Realism. 

If  Pound’s  o wn  illustration  of  the  ’vortex’  added  little 
that  was  new,  his  psychology  of  the  image  (vorticism)  contribu- 
ted an  important  idea  to  imagism,  namely  that  by  means  of 
the  image  the  poet  could  dramatize  (externalize)  the  activity 
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of  thought. 1 This  conception  of  the  image  may  have  occurred 

to  others,  hut  nothing  in  the  credos  suggests  as  well  as 

2 

Pound's  statement  the  relationship  between  imagisra  and  the 
new  psychology  of  the  subconscious.  Had  Pound  defined  the 
’vortex*  or  'image*  as  the  externalized  presentation  of  the 
process  by  which  ideas  rushed  from,  through,  and  into  the 
'image'  so  as  to  constitute  an  intellectual  and  emotional 
complex,  it  is  conceivable  that  Imagism  would  have  been  more 
widely  appreciated  by  those  critics  and  poets  who,  like 
Conrad  Aiken,  were  interested  in  the  artistic  expression  of 
subconscious  reality,  hut  whatever  might  have  been,  the  fact 
is  that  Amy  Lowell  assumed  the  leadership  of  Imagism  as  an 
American  movement,  and  along  with  others,  championed  the 
New  Poetry. 

In  explaining  the  "essence  of  Imagism"  to  Theodore 
Maynard,  Amy  emphasized  the  transcendental,  suggestive  func- 
tion of  the  image: 


^ It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  Pound  was  much  in- 
fluenced by  Hulrae's  understanding  of  Henri  Bergson's  meta- 
physics. And  whether  Hulme,  Pound,  Flint  and  the  others  of 
the  London  group  were  acquainted  with  Lady  Welby's  book  on 
signifies  (What  Is  Meaning?  New  York:  MacMillan,  1903). 
Instead  of  thinking  in  "specks  and  lumps  of  stuff"  Lady  Welby 
proposed  that  we  must  "think  in  throb  and  complex  whirl  or 
intricate  convolution,"  in  orbit,  in  three  dimensions.  Our 
"figure-scheme"  must  be  altered  from  the  anthropomorphic 
or  pre-Copernican  to  the  "solar";  instead  of  speaking  in 
terms  of  'point*  and  'solid  foundation,'  we  should  speak  in 
?terms  of  'structure.' 

^See  above,  -Hoa., 
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Nature  is  always  ’still  elsewhere. ’ Yet  this  feeling 
for  the  something  beyond  we  do  get  when  we  look  at 
'the  pine-tree,  the  river,  or  the  bank  of  flowers,’ 

The  modern  poet  believes  that  when  he  gives  these 
pictures  of  scenes  as  they  appear  to  him,  the  something 
beyond  will  be  present  to  the  reader  as  it  would  be  if 
he  actually  saw  them.1 * 3 4 

In  other  words,  it  was  the  function  of  the  ’image1  to  present 
a sensory  impression  that  would  stimulate  the  appreciator  to 

2 

experience  the  transcendental  truth  symbolized  by  the  ’image.' 

..all  art  is  sensual  and  poetry  particularly  so. 

It  is  directly,  that  is,  of  the  senses,  and  since 
the  senses  do  not  exist  without  an  object  for  their 
employment  all  art  is  necessarily  objective.  It 
doesn't  declaim  or  explain;  it  presents. 

But  an  image  is  not  a poem,  for  that  would  leave 
the  language  and  the  form  of  the  poem  at  loose  ends. 

A poem  is  a whole,  an  object  in  itself,  a 'word'  with 
a particular  meaning  old  or  new.  The  whole  poem, 
image  and  form,  that  is,  constitutes  a single  meaning. 

This  is  the  full  meaning  of  the  term  'objective'  as 
I employ  it. 

The  image  alone  does  not  make  a poem.  "The  eye,  ear,  or  what- 
ever, is  only  the  channel  through  which  the  total  response 
takes  place. After  the  neurological  impact  of  the  sense-im- 
pression on  the  thalamic  level,  the  'image'  and  its  accompany- 
ing "affective  tone"  function^  as  a 'node'  or  'complex'  to 
direct  the  force  of  realization.  In  this  way  the  poet  achieves 
concentration  and  distillation,  without  the  discursive  reason- 
ing and  conclusions  of  logical  thought. 


pDarnon,  581. 

^Cf.  Damon,  428,  where  he  refers  to  the  meaning  that  "the 
-images  symbolize. " 

3Will iam  Carlos  Williams,  "A  Note  on  Poetry,"  1937,  Oxford 
Anthology  of  American  Literature,  II,  1313-14. 

4John  Dewey,  Art  as  Experience , T22. 
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The  Long  Hill 


I must  have  passed  the  crest  a while  ago 
And  now  I am  going  down  - 

Strange  to  have  crossed  the  crest  and  not  to  know, 

But  the  brambles  were  always  catching  the  hem  of  my 
gown. 

All  the  morning  I thought  how  proud  I should  be 
To  stand  there  straight  as  a queen, 

Wrapped  in  the  wind  and  the  sun  with  the  world  under  me  - 
But  the  air  was  dull,  there  was  little  I could  have 
seen. 

It  was  nearly  level  along  the  beaten  track 
And  the  brambles  caught  in  my  gown  - 

But  it’s  no  use  now  to  think  of  turning  back, 

The  rest  of  the  way  will  be  only  going  down. 

Sara  Teasdale^ 

These  stanzas  may  serve  as  an  example  of  what  Gohra4  /fctfeeiv 
has  described  as  the  poem  that  "drags  forth  link  by  link  the 
ima^e  chain  of  a human  mood."  The  thought  processes  are 
dramatized  as  action  nearly  completed  bu  t relived  imaginatively 
by  the  speaker.  Lines  1 and  2 state  the  first  intimation  of 
a lost  value;  line  3 expresses  bewilderment;  line  4 a moment 
of  rationalization.  Lines  5-7  imagize  the  once-contemplated 
moment  of  triumphant  achievement  and  self-glorif ication; 
line  8 is  a let-down,  in  a tone  of  mingled  regret  and  rational- 
ization. Lines  9-10  continue  the  attempt  to  explain  away  the 
fact  of  failure.  £iot  until  the  final  two  lines  does  the 
rationalization  give  way  to  a tone  of  honesty  in  the  admission 
that  it  is  now  too  late,  it  is  impossible  to  go  back  for 
another  chance  to  achieve  the  anticipated  goal.  The  futility 

^-Flame  and  Shadow,  p.  121. 
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of  the  attempted  rationalization,  ending  in  a sorrowful 
resignation  to  the  fact  of  failure,  is  accompanied  by  the 
suggestion  that  the  upward  climb  of  the  artistic  career  was 
so  long  that  no  definite  peak  was  perceptible  - only  a long 
gradual  struggle  like  that  of  others  (beaten  path). 

This  poem  is  not  sharply  pictorial  and  coloristic; 
but  through  the  dramatic  objebtif ication  of  the  poet's  thought 
experience,  it  enables  the  reader  to  share  the  poet's  realiza- 
tion. Another  poem  that  dramatizes  a lofty  but  naive  ideal 
destroyed  by  a sudden  stroke  of  circumstance  is  the  following: 

I had  made  a kite, 

On  it  I had  pasted  golden  stars 
And  white  torches, 

And  the  tail  was  spotted  scarlet  like  a tiger- 
lily, 

And  very  long. 

I flew  my  kite, 

And  mysoul  was  contented 

Watching  it  flash  ae-ainst  the  concave  of  the 
sky. 

K y friends  pointed  at  the  clouds; 

They  begged  me  to  take  in  my  kite. 

But  I was  happy 

Seeing  the  mirror  shock  of  it 

Against  the  black  clouds. 

Then  the  lightning  came 
And  stfack  the  kite. 

It  puffed  - blazed  - fell. 

But  still  I walked  on, 

In  the  drowMgg  rain, 

Slowly  winding  up  the  string. 

The  main  rationalization  here  precedes  the  tragedy,  and  the 
awareness  of  loss  is  followed  by  an  attempted  salvaging  of 
the  once  beautiful  ideal. 

Amy  Lowell's  psycho-dramatic  poetry  reached  its  highest 
•^Pictures  of  the  floating  World,  "Dreams  in  War  Time,"  VII. 
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excellence  in  such  dramatic  monologues  as  "Patterns'*  and 
"Appuldur combe  Park."  Her  "experience  in  acting  prevented 
her  from  writing  poems  for  the  eye  alone. 

In  his  discussion  of  ri.  1).  's  poems,  Kreymborg  has  pointed 
out  the  "intensely  personal,"  at  times  psycho- sexual,  experi- 
ence dramatized  by  the  Greek  symbolism  and  the  impersonal  form. 2 
In  the  second  section  of  "Sea  Gods"  ("But  we  bring  violets") 
and  "The  Helmsman"  the  cadence  induces  a trance-like  realiza- 
tion of  the  image- symbol ism,  which  in  these  poems  is  quite 
clearly  psychological. 

In  dramatic  imagism  the  image  discloses  its  meaning  by 
degrees  - link  by  link  - as  suggested  by  waves  of  cadence 
and  pause  and  changes  in  tone,  until  the  curve  of  developed 
realization  makes  possible  a sharing  of  the  poet's  psychologi- 
cal experience.  Whereas  classicism  displays  the  visual, 
somatic,  sculptural  aspects  of  experience,  and  romanticism 
evokes  feelings  and  sympathies  and  moods  that  are  projected 
into  the  external  object,  in  Imagism  the  poet  focuses  the 
force  of  his  perceptive-intuitive  faculty  until  through  the 
intensity  of  its  realizing  power  the  image  splits  open  into 
multiple  harmonic  (because  organ:  cally  related;  facets  or 
impressions.  This  artistic  fission  of  the  Image  is  a process 
of  cumulative  and  culminative  realization:  the  artistic 

insight  of  the  poet,  disciplined  by  the  intensity  and  direction 
of  his  esthetic  hunger,  pierces  the  surface  reality  of  sense, 

■L Damon,  256.  2A  History  of  American  Poetry,  349. 
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and  the  resultant  psycho-dramatic  nrocess  of  realization 
becomes  the  chain- reaction  that  eventuates  in  a creative  ex- 
plosion of  symbolic  meaning.  Imagism  goes  inside  experience 
to  disclose  and  symbolize  its  meaning. 

7 • "Absolute  freedom  in  the  choice  of  subject*. 

Point  three  in  the  Imagist  credo  laid  claim  to  "absolute 
freedom  in  the  choice  of  subject"  and  to  "the  artistic  value 
of  modern  life."  Any  sense  impression,  the  Imagist  believed, 
could  be  used  in  poetry  provided  it  was  lifted  by  the  poetic 
imagination  (operating  through  image,  symbol,  cadence,  etc.) 
to  a new  level  of  meaning. 

This  broadening  of  the  choice  in  the  materials  of 
poetry  has  great  modern  signif icance ; there  is  an 
older  parallel  to  it  in  painting,  where  by  dwelling 
upon  light  itself  the  artist  has  often  drawn  many 
otherwise  unsightly  objects  into  his  works. 1 2 

The  dwelling  upon  light  and  color  in  the  poetry  of  Fletcher 

and  Amy  Lowell  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  influence  of  the 

Impressionist  painters. 

But,  of  course,  it  was  Bryant,  iSmerson,  and  Whitman  who, 
by  a transcendental  acceptance  of  all  life  as  meaningful, 
began  to  broaden  the  range  of  poetic  subject  matter  to  include 
native  elements  and  those  previously  considered  "unpoet ic. " 

To  Amy  Lowell  Walt  Whitman's  influence  on  the  Poetic  Kenais- 
sance  stemmed  from  the  fact  that  "he  wrote  about  things  that 
had  not  hitherto  been  considered  stuff  for  poetry;  and  wrote 

p 

about  them  simply  and  roughly  as  he  thought." 

1William  Carlos  Williams,  quoted  by  Benet  and  Pearson,  II,  1313. 

2 Damon,  344. 
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Whereas  the  moonlight-and-roses  tradition  of  English  poets 

and  their  American  imitators  in  the  nineteenth  century  had 

confined  poetry  to  conventionally  accepted  topics,  the  New  * 

Poets  discovered  a new  respect  for  the  indigenous  and  the 

commonplace.  As  a result,  poetry  reached  a larger  audience 

than  ever  before.  This  larger  audience,  wrote  Amy  Lowell^ 

find  in  'The  Hew  Poetry'  the  freedom  they  have  longed 
for.  They  find  that  beauty  is  not  chained  upon  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  that  it  is  here  at  their 
own  doors.  That  the  Singer  Building  is  an  achievement 
to  be  proud  of  and  one  need  not  sigh  that  we  are  not 
evolving  Parthenons;  that  the  Yankee  farmer  is  as 
interesting  as  the  Wessex  yokel  and  that  sun,  and  rain, 
and  cloud  are  as  lyric  here  as  over  the  orchards  of 
Normandy. 

It  is  a great  deal  to  have  discovered  that.  And 
the  New  Poetry,  the  New  Painting,  the  New  Music,  are 
making  such  discoveries  every  day.  ..And  the  New  Poetry 
is  blazing  a trail  toward  Nationality  far  more  subtle 
and  intense  than  any  settlement  houses  and  waving 
the  American  flag  in  schools  can  ever  achieve.-** 

Her  own  poetry  of  lilacs,  squills,  trumpet  flower,  New  England 

rural  folk,  and  Indian  legend  illustrates  the  new  point  of 

view  toward  American  subjects.  The  commonplace  as  a source 

of  artistic  beauty  may  be  found  in  "Spring  Pay,"  "Towns  in 

Colour,"  and  "Winky. " 

The  new  emnhasis  on  the  common  and  the  ordinary  experi- 
ence that  began  with  the  revolt  against  'cosmic'  poetry  was 
part  of  the  Imagist  program,  and  has  continued  to  be  a strong 
current  in  modern  poetry,  witness  Erost,  Sandburg,  Engle. 
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Unless  poetry  can  absorb  the  machine,  i.e.,  acclimatize 
it  as  naturally  and  casually  as  trees,  cattle,  galleons, 
castles  and  all  the  other  human  associations  of  the 
past,  then  poetry  has  failed  of  its  full  contemporary 
function. ^ 

D.  Impressionism. 

1.  John  Gould  Fletcher. 

Impressionism  is  a technique  that,  like  dramatic  imagism, 
attempts  to  convey  the  feel  of  the  realized  impression  to  the 
reader.  Characteristic  of  impressionistic  poetry  are  minute- 
ness of  observation,  sensitivity  to  details  and  nuances  of 
color,  tone,  and  movement,  and  a ready  flow  of  precisely 
descriptive,  figurative  and  emotive  language.  As  a literary 
method,  impressionism  resembles  snlit-color  impressionism  in 
painting  in  that  the  appreciator  is  expected  to  blend  the 
primary  elements  into  the  intended  nuance  or  composite  symbol. 
The  impressionists  owe  a good  deal  to  the  pointillisme  of 
Whitman’s  catalogues.2 

Fletcher  conceived  his  method  "from  Whitman's  realistic 
’catalogue  passages’  interspersed  throughout  Leaves  of  Grass 
and  from  Blake’s  ’seeing  through,  not  with  the  eye.”’3  In  a 
conversation  with  Amy  Lowell,  he  described  his  method  as  follows 


^Hart  Crane,  quoted  by  Selden  Rodman,  A .New  Anthology  of  Modern 
Poetry  (Revised  Edition),  p.  xxxix.  Cf.  A 1924  notebook 
entry  by  MacLeish:  ’The  curious  fact  that  significance  in 
our  time  has  fallen  from  the  sun  and  stars  and  the  vast 
words  with  the  resounding  vowels  to  light  upon  the  minute 
facets  of  minute  experience  - the  door  knob,  the  coat  but- 
tons and  the  bannisters.'  (Quoted  by  Benet  and  Pearson,  II, 
1501).  For  a contrary  view,  see  Conrad  Aiken’s  "Symbols,'’ 
below,  p.^o. 

^e  (y/hitmar^  intended  the  mass  effect  of  such  pointillisme  to 
blend  the  individual  citations  into  a single  gigantic  im- 
pression, full  of  life."  (Benet  and  Pearson, II, 1518 ) 

3 John  Gould  Fletcher,  Life  Is  I'y  Song,  93. 
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* I would  try  and  describe  all  these  objects,  without 
in  any  way  identifying  myself  with  them.  I would  try 
to  put  down  their  essence,  their  moods,  so  to  speak,  by 
finding  words  and  color  sounds  that  would  orchestrate 
them,  make  them  speak  to  the  reader  by  means  of  such 
combinations.  I would  thus  try  and  get  at  the  dominant 
moods. ... 

I simply  want  to  be  able  to  look  at  everything  frankly 
as  if  for  the  first  time.  For  that  reason,  I want  to 
feel  detached  from  it,  as  if  it  had  a life  of  its  own, 
which  it  is  my  business  to  see  and  describe . 1 1 

Although  Amy  Lowell  coined  the  term  ‘unrelated*  to  describe 
this  method,  Fletcher,  feeling  that  his  method  was  not  absolute- 
ly objective,  hesitated  to  apply  this  term  to  his  own  work. 

In  his  color  symphonies,  he  wrote  later,  he  tried  ,rto  create 
deliberately  a new  substance  for  poetry  out  of  analogies 
between  my  own  moods  and  those  of  nature."^  Most  often,  it 
was  the  ‘'analogy**  or  relation  between  his  own  romantic,  sub- 
jective moods  and  the  ’moods’  of  nature  that  dominated  his 
symphonies.*^  His  aim  was  "to  describe  certain  predominant 
moods  in  the  terms  of  things  happening. .. as  something  seen, 
heard,  felt,  and  actually  happening”;  but  his  color  symbolism 
gave  such  scope  to  subconscious  moods  that  at  times  he  felt 
that  he  had  hardly  succeeded  in  fulfilling  his  original  purpose. ^ 
In  the  “Green  Symphony”  Fletcher  was  able  to  orchestrate 


-1-1  bid  . , 92-93.  2 3 4Ibid.,  138. 

3He  once  described  them  as  an  “identification  of  self  and 
object."  (Benet  and  Pearson,  129 4n. ) 

4ihe  "White  Symphony"  in  particular  seemed  to  Fletcher  to 
restate  the  themes  of  loneliness  and  frustration,  which 
appear  in  the  "Blue  Symphony,"  as  much  as  to  symbolize  the 
artist's  quest  for  impossible  perfection.  (Lifefls  My  Song, 

“1W,"  143.  ; 
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three  movements  or  moods  in  quite  an  objective  manner.  Here, 
perhaps  because  he  is  describing  the  moods  of  nature  - morning, 
noon,  and  afternoon  - without  the  burden  of  any  theme  or  sub- 
conscious complex,  the  effects  seem  less  studied  and  subjective 
than  in  the  Blue  and  the  white  symphonies.  The  three  sections 
cohere  more  easily,  the  cadence  flows  more  smoothly,  and  the 
imagery  occasionally  achieves  an  imagistic  freshness  and 
vividness. 

The  wind  runs  laughing  up  the  slope 
Stripping  off  handfuls  of  wet  green  leaves, 

To  fling  in  peoples'  faces. 

Wallowing  in  the  d aisy- powdered  turf, 

Clutching  at  the  sunlight. 

Cavorting  in  the  shadow. 

"stripping,"  Swallowing,"  "clutching,"  and  "cavorting"  make 
for  a dynamic  effect,  supported  by  alliteration,  both  initial 
and  subdued. 

In  the  "Blue  symphony"  a fine  nuance  and  harmony  is 
achieved  by  a varied  and  impressionistic  cadence,  with  occasion- 
al rhyme  or  assonance.  The  subdued  tonalities,  the  Chinese 
willow-pattern  overtones,  and  the  dominant  color  symbol  or- 
chestrate^ into  a beautiful  tone-poem  on  the  theme  of  a 
spiritual  ideal  realizable  only  in  death. ^ The  symbolic  and 
tonal  impressionism  owes  something  to  Poe  and  Aiken,  both  of 
whom  Fletcher  admired,  but  the  unrhymed  cadence  is  Fletcher's. 
The  unity  is  weakened  by  the  author's  tendency  to  divide  the 
poem  into  panels,  with  insufficient  transitions  from  sections 

^ Hughes  interprets  this  poem  as  an  allegorical  quest  for  un- 
realizable Beauty.  (Ibid.,  138-140). 
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II  to  III  and  III  to  IV.  Otherwise,  of  course,  the  panel 

structure  harmonizes  with  the  Oriental  symbolism  and  with  the 

static  decoration  of  the  mood. 

Blue  and  cool : 

Blue,  tremulously, 

Blow  faint  puffs  of  smoke 
Across  sombre  pools. 

The  damp  green  smell  of  rotted  wood; 

And  a heron  that  cries  from  out  the  water. 

The  sounds,  colors,  and  images  blend  into  an  emotive  and 

tonal  meaning;  mood  merges  into  mood. 

In  the  "White  Symphony"  Fletcher  attempted  a wide  range 
of  analogies  with  the  seasons  of  the  year.  The  imagery  is 
more  dynamic  and  the  interpretation  more  vitally  subjective 
than  in  the  "Blue  Symphony. " But  although  the  symbolism  is 
equally  subtle  and  the  theme  and  interpretation  more  experien- 
tial, the  feeling  of  frustration  and  resignation  dominates 
parts  II  and  III.  And  although  the  poem  had  good  tone,  rhythm, 
and  imagery,  Fletcher  rightly  felt  the  need  for  a "deeper 
realization  of  life"  at  this  point  in  his  development.1  Bis 
poetry  had  reached  a dead-end  of  magical  and  verbal  incanta- 
tion, for  lack  of  rich  experience  and  meaning. 

In  "Irradiations"  the  poet  has  presented  thirty-six 
separate  panels  of  dynamic  imagery,  brilliant,  profuse  and 
original.  These  are  distinguished  by  a vital,  Whitmanesque 
rhythm,  images  that  are  vivid  and  luxuriant  « a vital  splendor  - 
and  skillful  adaptation  of  technique  to  mood.  In  the  descrip- 
tion of  trees  in  the  wind,  lashing  rain,  clouds,  and  the  wind 

"Life  lir~My  Song,  143. 
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itself,  Fletcher  achieves  a dynamic  unity  of  effect  that  blends 

the  separate  and  varied  images  into  an  impressionistic  whole. 

Examples  of  the  best  of  these  poems  may  be  found  in  III,  V,  and 

X,  passages  ranging  in  style  from  the  realistic: 

In  the  grey  skirts  of  the  fog  seamews  skirl  desolately, 

And  flick  like  bits  of  paper  propelled  by  a wind 
About  the  flabby  sails  of  a departing  ship 
Crawling  slowly  down  the  low  reaches 
Of  the  river. 

to  the  studied,  resplendent  Oriental  image: 

Lacquered  mandarin  moments,  palanquins  swaying  and 

balancing 

Amid  the  vermilion  pavilions,  against  the  jade^balustrades 
Occasionally  a basic  thought  is  suggested,  as  in  XIV,  XVIII, 
XXVIII,  and  XXX;  and  here  and  there  a distinctly  iraagistic 
line  appears  ("Like  liquid  fire  it  ran  through  my  veins, "XII ). 

A later  sequence  of  descriptive  panels,  ’'Down  the  Missis- 
sippi," seems  more  objective,  perhaps  because  of  the  definite 
locale,  and  less  coloristic  than  "Irradiations."  Otherwise 
the  difference  is  only  a matter  of  degree.^ 

One  of  the  Imagist  poets,  Fletcher  was  influenced  by  the 

2 

French  Symbolists  and  the  Post-Impressionists.  And  his  taste 
fell  naturally  in  the  direction  of  Poe's  tonal  impressionism 
rather  than  sharply  visual  objectivism;  Fletcher  stems  more 
out  of  Coleridge  than  out  of  Keats. ^ Although  he  talked  about 


^ After  "Irradiations"  and  the  Symphonies  Fletcher  felt  that  he 
was  entering  a new  phase  in  his  development  as  a poet.  Life 
pis  My  Song,  210-211. 

With  reference  to  his  symphonies,  Fletcher  wrote:  "The  vivid, 

luminous  colour  of  Gauguin  - the  vowel-nuances  of  Mallarme  - 
the  shifting,  rhythmic  diversity  of  Debussy  - all  these  I 
tried  to  combine  with  their  emotional  and  tonal  patterns." 
^(Benet  and  Pearson,  1294n. ) 

Fletcher  liked  Shelley;  Amy  Lowell  preferred  Chaucer  and  Keats 
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seeing  objects  detached  from  his  own  subjective  feelings,  his 

early  poetry  was  a highly  subjective  projection  of  his  mwn  mood 

into  a gorgeous  pattern  of  images  and  sounds  and  color.  The 

rich  imagery  and  the  colorism  represent  the  "display  of  a 

lyric  temperament"  whose  verbal  reflexes  improvise  a beautiful 

surface  design  of  language.  Fletcher  himself  realized  the 

limitations  of  his  "virtuosity"  and  "Ivory  tower  aestheticism." 

Of  his  "White  Symphony,"  he  writes: 

If  I could  but  have  combined  its  self-conscious  technique 
with  an  equal  depth  of  insight  into  reality,  I might 
have  possibly  become  a great  poet,  then  and  there. ^ 

For  lack  of  ideas  and  insight  - a limitation  traceable  to  his 
"exile"  period  of  disillusionment- -hi s poetry  lacked  interpre- 
tive power  and  the  dramatic  quality  and  function  of  authentic 
imagism.  Created  as  a consolation,  illusion,  and  escape  from 
reality,  it  rarely  transcended  its  own  technical  beauty. 
Fletcher's  technique  needed  the  democratic  convictions  of 
Amy  Lowell  to  give  it  the  functional  depth  and  value  of  fully 
interpretive  poetry. 

2.  The  impressionistic  symbolism  of  Amy  Lowell. 

In  the  Preface  to  Ken,  Women  and  Ghosts,  Amy  Lowell 

credits  Fletcher  for  suggesting  what  she  called  "the  ’unrelated 

method."  A kind  of  impressionism,  this  method  she  employed 

in  "Spring  hay"  and  "Towns  in  Colour." 

In  these  poems,  I have  endeavoured  to  give  the  colour, 
and  light,  and  shade,  of  certain  places  and  hours, 
stressing  the  purely  pictorial  effect,  and  with  little 
or  no  reference  to  any  6<bher  aspect  of  the  places  de- 
scribed. It  is  an  enchanting  thing  to  wander  through  a 
city  looking  for  its  unrelated  beauty,  the  beauty  by 
which  it  captivates  the  sensuous  sense  of  seeing. 

2Ibid  . , 143. 
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In  other  words,  the  poet  is  attempting  to  catch  the  immediacy 
of  the  primary  qualities  of  color,  light  and  shade,  and  movement, 
relying  on  the  visual  and  kinetic  impressionability  of  the  read- 
er, to  fuse  these  primary  elements  into  the  intended  unified 
effect.  In  'Red  Slippers'  (part  I of  "Towns  in  Colour"),  as 
in  the  sulit-color  impressionism  of  painting,  a rapid-fire 
presentation  showers  forth  the  primary  prismatic  and  kinetic 
values  of  the  immediate  sensory  experience. 

Red  slippers  in  a shop-window,  and  outside  in  the 
street,  flaws  of  grey,  windy  sleet.' 

Behind  the  polished  glass,  the  slippers  hang  in  long 
threads  of  red,  festooning  from  the  ceiling  like  stal- 
actites of  blood,  flooding  the  eyes  of  passers-by  with 
dripping  colour,  jamming  their  crimson  reflections 
against  the  windows  of  cabs  and  tram-cars,  screaming 
their  claret  and  salmon  into  the  teeth  of  the  sleet, 
plopping  their  little  round  maroon  lights  upon  the 
tops  of  umbrellas. 

The  row  of  white,  sparkling  shop  fronts  is  gashed  and 
bleeding,  it  bleeds  red  slippers.  They  spout  under  the 
electric  light,  fluid  and  fluctuating,  a hot  rain  - and 
freeze  again  to  red  slippers,  myriadly  multiplied  in 
the  mirror  side  of  the  window. 

In  this  flow  of  sense  impressions  - visual,  auditory,  tactile, 
thermal,  and  kinetic  - the  dominant  ones  are  visual  and  kinetic. 
The  primary  and  brilliant  pigments  (red,  blood,  claret,  salmon, 
maroon,  red,  crimson,  tanagers,  red,  scarlet,  vermilion,  etc.) 
are  fused  with  dynamic  verbs  of  primitive  metaphor  (like 
stalactites  of  blood,  flooding. . .dripping. .. jamming. .. scream- 
ing. .. plopping. . .gashed  and  bleeding,  it  bleeds. .. spout. .. a 
hot  rain... etc. ; The  multiplicity  and  the  vividness  of  these 
sensory  impingements  are  caught  in  the  dynamic  flash  4nd 
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interplay  of  light,  color,  and  form;  thus  the  effect  is  an 
impressionistic  flow  of  sharply  felt  sensations  - "the  shock  and 
clipping  of  the  physico-me chanical  world. 

But  the  curpose  of  ’Red  Slippers’  goes  beyond  presenta- 
tional immediacy  to  a symbolical  contrast  between  the  brilliant 
beauty  to  be  had  from  a commonplace  scene  (a  window  display 
of  red  slippers)  and  the  tawdry  sentimentality  of  the  public’s 
inteiest  in 

a big  lotus  bud  of  cardboard  whose  petals  open  every 
few  minutes  and  reveal  a wax  doll,  with  staring  bead 
eyes  and  flaxen  hair,  lolling  awkwardly  in  its 
flower  chair. 

Here  is  an  ironic  suggestion  and  symbol  of  how  the  esthetically 
blind  are  drawn  to  the  artificial  and  novel  and  miss  the 
intense  and  varied  beauty  around  them  in  their  everyday  en- 
vironment. 

The  ’unrelated*  method  also  characterizes  the  other  poerns 
in  "Towns  in  Colour"  - 'Thompson’s  Lunch  Room  - Grand  Central 
Station,'  'An  Opera  House,'  ’Afternoon  Rain  in  State  street,’ 
and  'An  Aquarium.'  These  are  all  significant  examples  of 
color  impressionism  as  distinguished  from  imagery  and  word- 
painting.  Later,  in  Pictures  of  the  Floating  World  the  im- 
pressionistic method  came  in  for  special  attention  again  in  the 
section  called  "Eyes,  Ears,  and  Walking. " 'Impressionist 
Picture  of  a Garden*  draws  not  only  on  the  primary  colors  but 
on  the  pointillist  method  of  the  impressionist  painter.  'Motor 
Lights  on  a Hill  Koad ’ eracloys  impressionistic  cadence  effect- 
ively to  convey  a cinematographic  sequence  of  cumulative 

^d7h.  Lawrence , as  quoted  by  Damon,  389.  In  a letter  to  Amy, 

l cent. next  page) 
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sensory  values  - the  fleeting  glimpses  of  light,  color,  out- 
line, movement,  and  kinetic  sensation  - as  the  car  plunges  into 
and  through  a three-dimensional  mass  of  dynamic  sensory 
impressions. 

Leaves  gush  out  of  the  darkness 
And  boil  past  in  yellow- green  curds; 

We  slip  between  them  with  the  smoothness  of  oil. 
Hooped  yellow  light  spars 
Landing  green 
Glide  toward  us, 

Impinge  upon  our  progress, 

Open  and  let  us  through. 

Liquid  leaves  lap  the  wheels, 
loss, 

Splash, 

Disappear. 

Green  and  yellow  water- slopes  hang  over  us, 

Close  behind  us, 

Push  us  forward. 

We  are  the  centre  of  a green  and  yellow  bubble, 
Changing, 

Expanding, 

Skimming  over  the  face  of  the  world  - 

c-reen  and  yellow,  occasionally  tinged  with  silver. 

"Spring  Day"  (in  Men,  Women,  and  Ghosts)  Amy  regarded  as 
one  of  the  best  poems  that  she  had  ever  done.  Ihis  five-poem 
sequence  in  polyphonic  prose  resembles  ‘Hed  Slippers*  in  its 
presentational  immediacy;  here  a^ain  the  vibrant  world  of 
color,  light,  shadow,  and  movement  suggests  the  great  multi- 
plicity of  esthetic  responses  available  in  a common  experience  • 
a typical  spring  day.  By  such  a poetic  treatment  of  the  vari- 
ety and  intensity  of  the  realizable  values  lurking  unsuspec- 
ted in  the  routine  of  everyday  living  the  author  reveals  the 


(this  footnote  continued  from  previous  page ). . Lawrence  felt 
that  in  "Towns  in  Colour"  and  "Spring  Day"  both  of  which  he 
admired,  she  had  caught  the  reality  of  'the  primary  elemen- 
tal forces,  kinetic,  dynamic  - prismatic,  tonic,  the  great, 
massive,  active,  inorganic  world... pure  sensation  without  concepts.'1 
Ibid.,  387-388. 
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possibility  of  a way  of  life  that  is  intensely  rich  in  sensory 
awareness.  The  whole  sequence  is  held  together  hy  the  author's 
purpose,  by  the  opening  motif  repeated  at  or  near  the  end  of 
each  poem  ("The  day  is  fresh-washed  and  fair,  and  there  is  a 
smell  of  tulips  and  narcissus  in  the  air"),  and  by  the  im- 
pressionistic method  and  style. 

In  some  of  her  most  significant  dramatic  interpretations 
of  historical  truth,  Amy  Lowell  used  the  method  of  imoression- 

p 

istic  symbolism.  In  a seouence  of  apparently  unrelated  scenes 
the  underlying  (psychological ) truth  is  suggested.  TMalmaison, ' 
for  example,  traces  the  decline  and  loss  of  the  love  between 
Napoleon  and  Empress  Josephine  in  a series  of  dramatic  pic- 
tures or  conversations  that  convey  the  emotive  and  psychologi- 
cal meaning  of  the  experience  as  well  as  the  known  facts. 

The  impressionistic  method,  functioning  on  a symbolic  level, 
is  used  to  dramatize  the  contrast  between  American  civiliza- 
tion and  other  cultures  in  "Sea-Blue  and  Blood-Ked,"  "Guns 
as  Keys,"  and  "Bronze  Horses."  In  "Chopin"  and  "Gargoyles" 
the  externality  and  the  unrelatedness  are  carried  to  the  point 
of  almost  wholly  hiding  the  poetic  intention. 

-*-The  first  poem  of  the  series,  "The  Bath,"  was  published 
without  the  others  in  the  1916  Imagist  anthology,  and  there- 
after became  the  object  of  repeated  journalistic  smirks  and 
jibes  by  "the  feeble-minded."  (Damon,  355) 

^Damon  describes  the  method  as  "a  series  of  dissolving 
views,  which  imply  the  history  without  stating  it"  (p  380); 
elsewhere  he  refers  to  it  as  "symbolic  impressionism"  (p509). 

It  was  "entirely  original,  and  so  completely  expressive  of 
her  meaning  and  appropriate  to  her  poems  as  to  be 
inevitable."  (p.  470) 
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3.  Inductive  Impressionism 


As  a form  of  impressionism  the  cataloguing  method  of 

Whitman  was  adopted,  in  one  manner  or  another,  by  the  New  Poets. 

It  is  manifest  in  H.  D.  *s  "Sea  Gods,"  part  2 - 

But  we  bring  violets, 
great  masses  - single,  sweet, 
wood-violets,  stream- violets, 
violets  from  a we t marsh. 

Violets  in  clumps  from  hills, 

tufts  with  earth  at  the  roots, 

violets  tugged  from  rocks, 

blue  violets,  moss,  cliff,  river- violets. 

and  so  forth,  until  the  cumulative  intensity  of  the  image  and 

the  cadence  evoke  a composite  symbolical  value. 

Amy  Lowell’s  "Lilacs"  also  builds  up  inductively  a 

cumulative  impression  that  assumes  the  significance  and  three- 

dimensionality  of  the  creative  symbol. 

Lilacs , 

False  blue , 

White , 

Purple , 

Color  of  lilac, 

Your  great  puffs  of  flowers 

Are  everywhere  in  this  my  New  England. 

There  follow  the  lines  on  the  heart-shaped  leaves  where  the 
birds  nest  and  sing  - suggesting  beauty;  and  the  lines  noting 
that  the  lilac  grew  everywhere  in  New  England  - beauty  perme- 
ated the  New  England  background  and  spirit.  In  the  eleven 
lines  beginning  "Kay  is..."  the  same  method  of  impressing  an 
idea  by  superimposing  one  image  after  another  is  employed. 

In  "Sea  holly,"  an^f  experiment  in  blank  verse,  Conrad 
Aiken  used  the  word  'rock*  twenty-two  times  in  keeping  with 
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the  harsh  and  staccato  qualities  of  the  verse,  thus  contributing 
an  effect  of  bleakness  and  monotony  to  the  theme  of  barrenness. 
By  repetition  and  the  gradual  realization  of  ’rock*  as  a com- 
posite symbol  of  the  theme,  the  varied  contextual  uses  of  this 
word  are  unified. 


The  left  hand 

Falls  from  the  eyes,  and  undecided  slides 
Over  the  left  breast  on  which  muslin  lightly 
Bests,  touching  the  niuple,  and  then  down 
The  hollow  side,  virgin  as  rock,  and  bitterly 
Caresses  the  blue  hip. 

• • • • • 

It  was  for  this 

Barren  beauty,  barrenness  of  rock  that  aches 
On  the  seaward  path,  seeing  the  fruitful  sea, 
Hearing  the  lark  of  rock  that  sings,  smelling 
The  rock- flower  of  hawthorn,  sweetness  of  rock — 

It  was  for  this,  stone  pain  in  the  stony  heart, 

The  rock  loved  and  laboured;  and  all  is  lost. 

In  this  "narrative  symbol,  or  symbolic  narrative,"  Aiken 

explained,  it  was  his  purpose  "to  keep  the  terms  as  simple 

as  possible,  and  merely  to  let  the  chosen  theme  act  itself: 

a mere  reporting  of  a thing  done  and  seen. The  unfolding 

of  the  narrative,  hardly  more  than  a scene,  objectifies  the 

meaning  and  the  tragic  realization;  the  final  lines  quoted 

above  resolve  the  narrative  into  an  integration  of  symbol 

and  theme. 

Cadenced  verse,  including  the  special  form  called  "poly- 
phonic prose,"  being  suited  to  a greater  variety  of  subject 
matter,  or  at  least  new  kinds  of  poetic  values,  was  greatly 
instrumental  in  the  noetic  realization  of  new  areas  of  experi 


-^-Quoted  by  Benet  and  Pearson,  II,  1336. 
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ence*  Clearly  the  psychological  realism  of  dramatic  imagism 
and  dramatic  monologues  demanded  a flexible,  highly  variable 
form.  How  ''free1'  or  cadenced  verse  me<t  this  need,  especially 
in  its  impressionistic  and  dramatic  possibilities,  is  the 
subject  of  the  following  section. 

E.  Cadence. 

The  full  effect  of  Whitman’s  abandonment  of  meter  and 
rhyme  was  not  felt  until  the  poetic  renascence  of  1912-1918. 
Once  again,  with  the  revival  of  the  poetry  of  dramatic  power, 
sound  and  rhythm  came  to  be  recognized  as  functional  elements 
of  modem  poetry.  As  already  noted  above,  the  attention  to 
rhythm  on  the  part  of  the  Imagist  poets  represented  an  aware- 
ness of  the  psychological  function  of  rhythm  in  the  process 
of  artistic  realization. 

1 . The  Eree  Verse  Movement. 

A consciousness  of  the  need  for  new  forms,  expressive  of 
the  modern  temper  crystallized  into  the  Free  Verse  Movement. 
Broadly  speaking,  this  movement  attempted  to  liberate  poetry 
from  stereotyped  and  rhetorical  patterns,  from  what  KacLeish 
has  called  the  traditional  forms  inherited  from  the  Old  World. 
In  his  discussion  of  vers  libre  with  Aldington,  T.  a.  Eliot 
regarded  this  new  movement  as  an  attempt  to  distinguish  prose 
and  poetry,  which  is  to  say  that  the  question  underlying  the 

whole  discussion  of  ’’free  verse”  was  the  question  of  the  func- 

tfl  fic- 

tion of  poetry.’5'  Twenty-five  years  later57  he  still  maintained 

^-See  Hughes,  ibid.,  73-77,  for  a summary  and  abstract  of  this 
discussion.  21 n "The  Music  of  Poetry,”  Partisan  rtev&ew,  IX, 

no.  6 (Nov. -Dec. , 1942;,  p^  464. 
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his  view  that  no  good  verse  is  really  free  from  form  as  such, 
but  that  vers  1 ibre  was  a renewed  insistence  upon  the  inner, 
organic  unity  of  poetry. 

It  was  a revolt  against  dead  form,  and  a preparation  for 
new  form  or  for  renewal  of  the  old;  it  was  an  insistence 
upon  the  inner  unity  which  is  unique  to  every  poem,  against 
the  outer  unity  which  is  typical.  The  poem  comes  before 
the  form,  in  the  sense  that  a form  grows  out  of  the 
attempt  of  somebody  to  say  something;  just  as  a system 
of  prosody  is  only  a formulation  of  the  identities  in 
the  rhythms  of  a succession  of  poets  influenced  by 
each  other. 

So  conceived,  as  a search  for  form  from  within,  the  Free  Verse 
Movement  was  more  than  a negative  revolt  against  meter;  it  was 
fundamentally  a semantic  redefinition  of  poetic  form  in  terms 
of  its  function  as  an  esthetic  (Crocean;  "expression"  of 
poetic  experience,  because  it  dispensed  with  meter,  free  verse 
was  sometimes  misunderstood  as  an  abandonment  of  all  form  and 
disciuline,  whereas  actually  it  gave  precedence  to  "inner 
unity,"  the  discipline  of  thought  as  the  main  determinant 
of  form. 


2.  Cadence  verse. 

Mindful  of  the  misleading  connotations  of  the  term  "free 
verse"  or  "vers  libre,"  Amy  Lowell  adopted  "cadenced  verse" 
as  a clearer  name^  for  poetry  whose  cadence  was  more  definite 
than  that  of  prose,  without ' being  metrical.2  On  the  subject 


of  cadence  the  1915  Imagist  credo  had  this  to  say: 


^In  1922  she  wrote:  "..’free  verse’  is  a most  unfortunate 
translation  of  the  French  vers  libre,  which  should  be  rendered 
’free  line,’  to  be  exact.  ..’free  verse’  is  a misnomer;  verse 
can  never  be  free.  The  best  name  for  the  form  in  English  is 
’cadenced  verse ’;.( "Is  There  a Reaction?"  Literary  Review, 

New  York,  August  12,  1922. ) In  the  Preface  to  Sword  blades  and 
Poppy  Seeds  there  appeared  the  term  "unrimed  cadence,1*  appar- 
fllly  invented  by  F.S.  Flint  (Hughes,  ibid--  77  '•  In  ‘the  *uly 


f§liy  invented 
by  F. £lf 


,77 

e of  Poetry  appeared  "Four  Poems  in  TTnrhymed  Cadence? 
ini*  2Damon,  303. 
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2.  To  create  new  rhythms — as  the  expression  of  new 
moods — and  not  to  copy  old  rhythms,  which  merely  echo 
old  moods.  We  do  not  insist  upon  'free  verse'  as  the 
only  method  of  writing  poetry.  We  fight  for  it  as  a 
principle  of  liberty.  We  believe  that  the  ind ividuality 
of  a poet  may  often  be  better  expressed  in  free-verse 
than  in  conventional  forms.  In  poetry,  a new  cadence 
means  a new  idea. 

Here  was  a simple  formulation  of  the  necessity  for  avoiding 
derivative  effects,  and  of  the  belief  that  the  form  should  be 
determined  by  the  inner  mood.^-  In  the  Preface  to  Some  Imagist 
Poets,  1916,  rhythm  was  emphasized  as  the  most  important 
quality  of  the  Imagists'  technique.  Although  not  wholly  new 

g 

in  English  poetry,  cadence  verse  was  felt  to  be  especially 
well  suited  ‘to  the  new  freedom  of  diction, ^ the  avoidance  of 
inversions,  and  the  conveyance  of  Imagist  sharpness  and  clarity 
of  impressions. 4 It  was  a development  in  poetry  comparable 
to,  and  partly  inspired  by,  the  new  modes  in  music  and  painting — 


•^•Cf . "Change  the  form  of  a poem  and  you  change  the  poem."  (Amy 
Lowell,  "Is  There  a Keaction?")  'When  each  poem  has  achieved 
its  particular  form  unlike  any  other,  when  it  shall  stand 
alone  - then  we  have  achieved  our  language.  We  have  said 
what  is  in  our  minds  to  say.'  (W.C.  Williams,  quoted  by 
Benet  and  Pearson,  1624)  "I  believe  in  an  'absolute  rhythm,' 
a rhythm,  that  is,  in  poetry  which  corresponds  exactly  to  the 
emotion  or  shade  of  emotion  to  be  expressed."  (Ezra  Pound, 
Pavannes  and  Divisions,  103.  ) 

2 Amy  Lowell  felt  that  "f /hit man  had  no  ear  for  cadence,  and  that 
therefore  the  modern  poets  were  not  indebted  to  him  on  that 
score;  but  she  found  "something  very  muoh  like"  cadence  in 
hryden's  "Threnodia  Augustalis, " Milton's  "Samson  Agonistes, " 
Matthew  Arnold's  "Philomela,"  and  Henley's  "London  Volun- 
taries." (1916  Preface) 

^The  first  tenet  of  the  Imagist  credo  was  "To  use  the  language 
of  common  speech,  but  to  employ  always  the  exact  word..." 

^J.  L.  Lowes,  Convention  and  Kevolt  in  Poetry,  261. 
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especially  Debussy,  Stravinsky,  Gauguin  and  Matisse. 1 

As  in  the  music  of  Debussy,  in  which  melody  is  subordinated 

to  harmony,  so  in  cadence  verse  rhyme  and  the  line  as  a unit 

were  subordinated  to  the  strophe.^ 

The  definition  of  vers  libre  is  - a verse-form  based 
upon  cadence.  ..the  sense  of  perfect  balance  of  flow 
and  rhythm.  Hot  only  must  the  syllables  so  fall  as  to 
increase  and  continue  the  movement,  but  the  whole  poem 
must  be  as  rounded  and  recurring  as  the  circular  swing 
of  a balanced  pendulum. 

The  unit  in  vers  libre  is  not  the  foot,  the  number 
of  the  syllables,  the  quantity,  or  the  line.  The 
unit  is  the  strophe,  which  may  be  ihe  whole  poem,  or 
may  be  only  a part... But  one  thing  must  be  borne  in 
mind:  a cadenced  poem  is  written  to  be  read  aloud, 

in  this  way  only  will  its  rhythm  be  felt.  Poetry 
is  a suoken  and  not  a written  art.3 

This  conception  of  poetry  as  a succession  of  curves,  in  con- 
trast to  the  linear  one-d imensionality  of  rational  prose  para- 
graphs, offered  the  poet  a plastic  form  for  a greater  range 
of  emotions  expressed  by  a dominant  motif,  subordinate  themes, 
repetitions,  variation,  etc.4  In  this  cyclical  or  spiral 

^It  was  the  piano  pieces  of  Debussy,  wrote  Amy  Lowell  in  her 
Preface  to  Men,  Women  and  Ghosts  (1916),  "with  their  strange 
likeness  to  short  vers  libre  poems,  which  first  showed  me  the 
•close  kinship  of  music  and  poetry,  and  there  flashed  into  my 
mind  the  idea  of  using  the  movement  of  poetry  in  somewhat 
the  same  way  that  the  musician  uses  the  movement  of  music... 
the  flowing,  fluctuating  rhythm  of  vers  libre  seemed  to  open 
the  door  to  such  an  experiment.”  In  "A  RoxVury  Garden”  she 
applied  this  method  to  the  movements  of  natural  objects:  the 
first  two  movements  “attempt  to  give  the  circular  movement 
of  a hoop  bowling  aibong  the  ground,  and  the  up  and  down, 
^elliptical  curve  of  a flying  shuttlecock.” 

^Cf.  Lowes,  257-258.  ^1916  Preface. 

4 John  Gould  Fletcher's  impressionism  was  founded  on  this 
conception  of  succession  (see  Hughes,  79-80),  for  which  he 
seems  clearly  indebted  to  Whitman. 
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movement,  the  poet  relies  on  the  exact  word  - more  exact  than 

in  metrical  verse,  according  to  Amy  Lowell-*-  - and  on  cadence 

rather  than  meter  and  rhyme. 

Cadence  verse  gets  its  effects  through  subtle  shades 
of  changing  rhythms,  through  the  juxtaposed  sounds  of 
vowels  and  consonants,  and  through  the  delight  of 
ever  so  delicate  values  of  meaning  in  the  words..."" 

The  impressionistic  use  of  cadence  orchestrates  the  delicate 

nuances  of  sound , rhythm,  and  meaning, 

Basically  cadence  is  "built  upon  'organic  rhythm, ' or 

the  rhythm  of  the  speaking  voice  with  its  necessity  for  breath 

ing."*^  As  distinguished  from  "the  chopped-up  prose  that  goes 

by  the  same  name,”  free  verse  has  a distinct  musical  effect 

5 

when  skillfully  read.  As  a general  rule,  the  line  marks  the 
rhythm,  the  pace,  and  the  pitch  with  which  it  should  be  read. 
Where  the  thought  determines  the  cadence,  the  lines  will  be 
subtly  varied  in  rhythm,  pace,  pitch,  and  the  time-length 
of  the  line. ^ When  the  cadence  of  the  line  is  determined  by 
the  rhetorical  pause  or  cesura,  the  cadence  becomes  an  aspect 
of  the  poetic  meaning.  Such  a cadence  becomes  ”a  rhythm  of 
the  mental  activity  thrcugh  which  we  apprehend  not  only  the 
sound  of  the  words  but  thiir  sense  and  feeling."7 

i"Is  Therd  a Keaction?”  2 Ibid. 

3 Am y Lowell,  Preface  to  Sword -Blades  and  Poppy-Seed. 

^Lowes,  258.  ® -Damon,  580. 

^Although  cadences  are  made  up  of  time  limits,  and  hence  are 
"somewhat  analogous  to  phrasing  in  music,"  "the  time  limits 
do  not  have  to  be  exactly  the  same  to  each  cadence."  (Amy 
Lowell,  quoted  by  Damon,  397). 

'I. A.  Richards,  Practical  Criticism,  229.  Conrad  Aiken's 
"Music  I heard  with  you"  is  a good  example  of  thought- cadence. 
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Thus,  in  the  psychology  of  modern  cadence,  the  cadence 
of  the  lines  is  determined  by  the  flow  of  thought,  or  bursts 
of  images,  or  pulsations  of  feeling  and  mood,  or  fragments  of 
thought,  or  dramatic  question  or  statement.  variations  of  tone, 
pitch,  and  tempo  have  a catalytic  effect  that  produces  a quasi- 
hypnotic receptivity  to  poetic  meaning. 

31  Varieties  of  cadence. 

The  uses  of  cadence  have  been  many  and  various,  the  more 
so  as  a result  of  different  conceptions  of  ‘‘free  verse." 

Whitman,  for  example,  influenced  Fletcher,  and  Fletcher  in 
turn  affected  Amy  Lowell.  The  result  can  be  seen  in  the  rhap- 
sodic cadence  of  “Irradiations"  and  "Lilacs."  Later  the  same 
style  of  broad,  oral  statement  appears  in  MacLeish ' s work.  And 
Whitman’s  use  of  grammatical  units  as  separate  lines,  breaking 
the  long  sweep  of  statement  into  impressionistic  fragments, 
appears  also  in  Fletcher  and  Lowell. 1 The  tendency  of  cadence 
to  serve  an  impressionistic  purpose  is  more  strongly  evident 

p 

in  H.  i).  ’ s verse,  as  it  is  in  Fletcher's  "Blue  symphony"  and 
Amy ‘Lowell's  "Motor  Lights  on  a Hill  Koad."^  Changes  of  pitch 
and  mood  and  pace  are  skillfully  emoloyed  in  a dramatic  poem 
like  "Patterns."  In  "polyphonic  prose"^  cadence  is  combined 
with  rhyme,  assonance,  and  Alliteration  to  give  the  richness 

•^See  Fletcher’s  "Irradiations"  (for  example,  p . ^/jT  above) 
gand  Amy  Lowell’s  "Lilacs."  3 
See  above,  p.  °See  above,  p 

^.Described  by  Amy  Lowell,  who  invented  it,  as  "a  purely  dramatic 
form,"  the  word  ’prose’  referring  "only  to  typographical 
arrangement,  for  in  no  sense  is  this  a prose  form."  (Preface 
to  Men,  Women  and  Ghosts,  1916) 
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of  "an  orchestral  effect"  and  a range  that  is  musical,  dramatic 
lyrical,  and  pictorial. ^ Especially  suited  to  psychological 
impressionism,  this  form  was  successfully  used  by  Amy  Lowell 
in  "The  Basket,"  "In  a Castle,"  "The  Forsaken,"  and  brilliantly 
in  "Sea- Blue  and  Bicod-Red,"  "Kalmaison, " "The  Bronze  Horses," 
and  "Spring  Bay."  Substitution  of  the  paragraph  for  the  line 
as  a unit  quickens  the  tempo  of  language  to  the  point  where 
the  inrush  of  impressions  resembles  the  speed  and  blending  of  t 
the  stream  of  psychological  experience  and  the  image-flow  of 
sensory  experience.  But,  although  the  paragraph  is  conducive 
to  this  more  rapid  flow,  the  abandonment  of  the  line  sacrifices 
the  end-of- the- line  pause  that  permits  realization  to  sink  in, 
and  makes  more  difficult  the  indication  of  pitch,  emphasis, 
and  tone  even  in  the  dramatic,  non-lyrical  poem.  When,  however 
"polyphonic  prose"  makes  use  of  the  inductive  series  of 
partial  symbols  to  create  a unifying  symbol,  whose  value  is 
underscored  by  a climactic  refrain  - as  Macleish  does  in 
"Geography  of  This  Time"  - it  may  have  great  flexibility  and 
power. 


Amy  Lowell,  quoted  by  Bamon,  471.  Her  object,  Amy  said,  was 
"to  find  a new  form  for  epic  poetry... The  modern  epic... based 
rather  upon  drama  than  upon  narrative. .. Epic  poems  on  the  old 
pattern  did  not  seem  to  fit  in  with  the  workings  of  the  modern 
poet’s  mind."  (Ibid.) 
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F.  Symbolism:  the  modern  range  of  symbolic  function. 

1.  The  problem  of  allegorical  symbolism. 

The  new  functional  and  democratic  understanding  of  the 
symbol  is  apparent  in  the  changed  esthetic  status  of  allegory. 

To  Croce,  allegory  has  "no  imaginative,  no  aesthetic  value"! 
when  the  secondary  meaning  is  intellectually  detachable. 
According  to  Urban,  "consciously  designed  symbols  of  the  more 
allegorical  type"  in  art  and  poetry  are  artifacts,  substitution- 

p 

al  signs.  "A  symbol  is  never  a mere  similitude,  although  it 

grows  out  of  similarity  or  likeness;  the  intellectual  develop- 

3 

ment  of  similitude  is  allegory."  Allegory,  in  other  words, 

does  not  serve  intuitively  to  interpret  and  to  create  as  does 

genuine  symbolism,  like  any  conventional  symbol,  it  merely 

illustrates  and  resuscitates,  predetermining  the  response  in 

terms  of  a static  body  of  meanings. 

The  general  tendency  in  modern  aesthetics  has  been  in  the 
direction  of  reaction  against  the  classical  conception 
Lof  the  aesthetic  symbol  in  its  cognitive  and  existential 
implications]  in  favour  of  what  we  may,  speaking  broadly, 
call  an  intuitionist  view.4 

There  are  some,  of  course,  who  regret  this  anti-classical  re- 
action and  hope  for  a revival  of  myth-consciousness. 5 But  the 
important  thing  is  not  the  revival  of  "a  mythi co-religious 
consciousness"^  in  terms  of  the  specific  symbols  of  classical, 


1Quoted  by  Ivtatthiessen,  The  American  Renaissance,  249.  Cf.  "... 
if  the  symbol  is  conceived  as  separable — if  the  symbol  can  be 
conceived  as  on  one  side  and  on  the  other  the  thing  symbolized, 
we  fall  back  again  upon  the  int ellectualist  error;  the  so- 
called  symbol  is  the  exposition  of  an  abstract  concept,  an 
allegory;  it  is  science,  or  art  aping  science."  Quoted  by 
Urban,  Language  and  Reality,  p.  467.  ^Ibid .Urban,  418. 

^Urban,  ibid.,  471.  4Urban,  ibid.,  467. 

5For  example,  Philip  Wheelwright , "Poetry,  Kyth,  and  Reality" 
in  The  Language  of  Poetry,  ed . by  Allen  Tate,  pp.  3-33. 
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Biblical,  or  Komantic  legend;  the  important  thing  is  the  re- 
vitalization of  our  cultural  heritage  "by  the  creation  of  new 
ones  [symbols]  embodying  the  living  values  in  our  own  society.”^ 
As  Lewis  Fumford  has  pointed  out,  "the  true  social  task"  of 
the  artist  is  "the  creation  of  new  symbols,  leading  to  new 

p 

attitudes  and  new  expressions  of  life."  The  social  problem 
of  the  artist  is  "how  to  break  through  the  order  whose  cohesion 
the  emblem  promotes"  and  how  to  go  beyond  the  rationalist 
communication  of  the  sign.  To  the  extent  that  the  poet’s  use 
of  traditional  and  allegorical  symbols  generates  a stock 
response  of  static  meanings^  those  symbols  bar  the  possibility 
of  any  creative,  interpretive  function.  Sensing  this  fact, 
the  modern  creative  poet  uses  conventional  frameworks  of 
symbolic  reference  only  when  he  can  augment  the  traditional 
symbol  with  some  increment  of  contextual  or  experiential 
meaning,  or  when  he  finds  it  possible  to  play  overtones  of 
suggested  meaning  around  a basic  myth,  or  when  the  myth  themes 
can  be  treated  as  symbols  of  psychological  truth  and  attitude, 
or  when  the  accepted  symbol  can  be  used  to  suggest  Freudian, 
epic,  or  dramatic  values. 

Kather  than  jettison  the  symbols  of  inherited  myth, 
legend,  and  story,  the  modern  poet  adapts  them  to  his  theme 
and  purpose.  Failure  to  adapt  or  use  the  conventional  symbol 

T 

Brew  and  Sweeney,  Directions  in  Modern  Poetry,  283. 

^Lewis  Fumford,  "Social  Significance  of  Contemporary  Art," 

The  Social  Frontier.  December  1935,  pp.  75-78. 
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according  to  the  artistic  function  of  symbolism  results  in 
form  from  without;  the  poet's  richest  resource  of  suggestion 
and  indirection  is  reduced  to  a device  of  the  rational,  archi- 
tectonic imagination.  The  result  is  a loss  o i subtlety  and 
organic  function.  The  symbol  becomes  merely  another  name 
(sign;  for  a static,  fixated  idea:  a star  represents  an  ideal; 

a rose,  romantic  love;  a dove,  peace,  buch  static  one-to-one 
correspondence  of  symbol  and  meaning  restricts  the  interplay 
of  noetic  values,  intellectualizes  the  poetic  experience,  alle- 
gorizes rather  than  symbolizes  the  poetic  intention.  The  pre- 
cise kind  of  symbol  matters  little:  it  may  be  allegorical, 

mythological , literary,  religious,  epic,  animal  or  nature 
symbolism,  as  long  as  it  is  accepted  as  a conventional  sym- 
bol, the  poet  must  use  it  creatively  in  order  to  offer  the 
reader  the  "communion"  of  artistic  experience;  the  symbol  must 
be  adapted  rather  than  adopted.  The  real  test,  then,  is  the 
way  the  symbol  functions. 

Given  a poet  with  a rational,  architectonic  imagination, 
the  symbolism  is  likely  to  be  one-d imensional , mafek  representa- 
tion. The  characters  in  Kobinson's  King  Jasper,  for  example, 
have  the  fixed  quality  of  allegorical  symbols  that  are  precon- 
ceived and  assigned:  Jasper,  the  ruthless  opportunist  and 

cynic;  Hebron,  the  victimized  idealist;  Young  Hebron,  the  im- 
passioned reformer;  Young  Jasper,  the  carefree,  swaggering 
optimist;  Honoria,  the  social  conformist;  Zoe,  life  in  full 
zest.  As  conceptual  rather  than  intuitive  vehicles  for  the 
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poet’s  gloomy  pessimism  (man  is  the  predestined  victim  of  "the 
curse  of  time”),  these  characters  have  little  reality,  little 
three-dimensionality;  they  are  but  set  pieces  in  the  allegori- 
cal framework. 

When  it  does  not  dominate  and  dictate  over  the  author's 
artistic  intention  the  allegorical  symbol  can  effectively  be 
used  to  unify  a longer  poem.  In  Conrad  Aiken’s  "Senlin:  a 

Biography"  the  title  name  serves  as  a unifying  symbol  of 
modern  man  in  search  of  his  soul  - the  very  word  "Senlin" 
suggests  the  little  old  man  within  each  of  us  - a kind  of 
spiritual  biography  of  contemporary  man.  But  it  is  only  this 
central  figure  that  is  allegorical;  the  poetry  itself  is  not. 

8.  The  creative  use  of  conventional  symbols  and  myth. 

To  be  truly  creative,  the  poetic  adaptation  of  conventional 
symbols  must  somehow  augment  the  traditional  meaning  or  value 
of  the  symbols.  In  Elinor  Wylie's  "The  Eagle  and  the  Mole" 
animals  familiar  in  the  literary  tradition  are  adapted  sym- 
bolically to  a meaning  that  is  psychologically  deeper  and 
artistically  more  significant  than  the  conventional  meaning. 

In  "Dead  leaf  in  May"  Aiken  uses  an  old  symbol  ( a dead  leaf 
as  a symbol  of  the  dead  past)  to  point  up  an  ironic  fact 
dramatically.  And  in  "The  Wedding"  he  draws  upon  mythology 
for  Arachne  and  Tithonus  as  symbols  of  modern  man  and  woman, 
with  the  wedding  as  a dramatic  symbol  that  goes  beyond  the 
original  mythical  elements  themselves.  In  "Let  No  Charitable 
Hope",  Elinor  Wylie  again  uses  the  eagle  as  a symbol  of  the 
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pure  intellect  and  the  antelope  for  poetic  imagination.  Else- 
where ("The  Falcon")  the  falcon  represents  the  proud  and  inde- 
pendent intellect.  In  such  instances,  especially  where  legendary 
animals  and  characters  are  involved,  the  poet  creatively  adapts 
the  conventional  symbol  to  his  purpose  by  exposing  a new  facet 
of  the  symbol  or  by  applying  it  to  modern  values. 

Sometimes  a poet  will  transpose  an  antique  myth  into 
contemporary  terms  so  as  to  suggest  more  than  the  poet  wished 
to  convey  by  direct  statement.  In  "We  are  the  Rising  Wing",-*- 
Ruth  Lechlitner  makes  satiric  use  of  the  phoenix  myth  by  trans- 
posing the  phoenix  into  the  Plane  of  Great  I,  the  Mi racle -Maker . 
Unable  to  appease  the  growing  unrest  of  the  masses,  the  Great 
I attempts  to  fly  his  plane  into  the  Tower,  there  to  be  con- 
sumed by  fire,  only  to  rise  again.  But  the  plane  catches 
fire,  Gloria  is  killed  (the  Ssubstitute  heaven"  of  compensa- 
tory Hollywood  thrills,  the  false  dream,  is  destroyed)  as 
are  the  Thirteen  (Greatl's  priests,  the  machinations  that 
kept  him  in  power).  Chorus  One  look  in  vain  for  some  sign  of 
rebirth  in  the  ashes.  Chorus  Two  see  the  end  of  the  false 
dream  and  the  birth  of  a new  promise  of  collective  opportunity 
that  through  equality  and  creative  work  may  build  "the  new,  the 
shining  City."  Thus,  with  satiric  allusion  to  the  old  phoe- 
nix fable,  is  depicted  the  1929  collapse  of  the  bourgeois 
folklore  of  capitalism. 

-*-New  Directions,  1938. 
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The  modernized  allegory  of  this  radio  verse  drama, 
manipulated  though  it  is,  typifies  the  tendency  of  the  modern 
poet  to  use  created  literary  materials  as  a background  for 
the  drama  of  his  own  poetic  intention,  rather  than  using  tradi- 
tional materials  fitfr  their  own  sake.  If  possible,  the  modern 
poet  will  transpose  the  conventional  symbols  into  the  modern 
climate  of  opinion  or  into  a context  of  indigenous  cultural 
values,  as  Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay  did  in  "Grow  not  too  tall." 

Or,  as  a student  of  psychology,  the  poet  may  draw  upon  fable, 
legend,  and  myth  for  symbolism  of  the  collective  unconscious. 

From  the  recurrence  of  such  symbols  as  mountain,  lake,  forest, 
serpent,  a common  psychic  past  has  been  deduced. ^ Here  the 
poet  may  augment  the  primitive  myth  or  symbol  by  a conscious- 
ness of  its  psychological  import.  Such  a consciousness  is 
illustrated  by  Conrad  Aiken  in  the  poems  grouped  under  'His 
Dark  Origins’  in  "Senlin"  and  in  "Priapus  and  the  Pool." 

3.  Psychological  symbolism. 

Among  the  forces  that  in  the  twentieth  century  "have 
altered  the  conditions  of  writing  poetry,"  Paul  Engle2  speci- 
fies anthropology,  Discoveries  about  primitive  cultures  have 
been  utilized  by  T.  S.  Eliot  and  Archibald  EacLeish.  Although 
for  a time,  in  the  twenties  especially,  this  interest  in  man’s 
racial  past  resulted  in  a loss  of  belief  in  the  importance  of 
the  self,  in  the  thirties  poetry  developed  a deeper  faith  in 

1-Cf.  Carl  Jung,  Modern  Man  in  Search  of  a Soul;  Adolph  Roeder, 
^Symbol-Psychology , ( Ha  rp  e r s , 1903 ]. 

^"Poetry  in  a Machine  Age,"  Patterns  for  living,  ed . by  Campbell, 
Gundy,  and  Shrodes  (Macmillan,  1940),  T~,  284. 
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the  interdependence  of  private  and  public  values,  in  the 
mutualism  of  individual  and  society.  The  artist  in  this  cen- 
tury (or  any  other)  turns  to  psychology  not  primarily  for  the 
purpose  of  excavating  the  racial  past;  he  seeks  rather  the 
subconscious  and  unconscious  origins  of  his  own  artistic  ex- 
perience. Modern  psychology  "has  entirely  eliminated  the 
inspiration  theory  of  writing"1  in  the  sense  that  poetry  was 
thought  to  derive  from  some  external,  mystical  source.  The 
discovery  that  the  poet's  artistic  personality  (predetermining 
harmony,  Emerson  called  it)  is  defined  and  shaped  by  childhood 
influences,  emotional  experiences,  unconscious  drives  and 
impulses,  and  the  whole  complex  of  inhibition,  repression, 
and  compensation  - such  facts  about  the  poet's  own  self  have 
"contributed  to  opening  the  dark  area  of  the  mind."^  liimerson 
believed  that  emotive  language,  language  that  rises  above  the 
ground  level  of  matter-of-fact  statement,  spontaneously  takes 
the  form  of  vivid  images  and  forceful  metaphor.  The  psychologist 
of  dreams  and  of  the  unconscious  has  verified  this  belief  that 
the  image- symbol  is  the  essence  of  imaginative  activity, 
whether  or  not  the  poet  is  aware  that  he  is  thinking  symbolical- 
ly. Because  "every  spontaneous  mental  image  is  to  some  extent 
symbolical " a poem  "is  invariably  more  or  less  symbolical," 
more  so  "in  proportion  as  the  work  of  the  imagination  is  less 
modified  by  the  interference  of  the  conscious  mind."^ 

1 Ibid . , 282.  2Ibid.,  282. 

^Charles  Baudouin,  Psychoanalysis  and  Aesthetics,  p.  28. 
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Psychological  analysis  discloses  that  the  poet,  even  when 
he  believes  himself  to  be  objective,  is  usually  ex- 
pressing something  more  than  he  imagines  himself  to  be 
expressing — something  different.  His  work,  apparently 
objective,  is  likewise  the  involuntary  symbol  of  a 
subjective  reality  more  or  less  unconscious. 1 

What  began  in  the  nineteenth  century  as  an  artistic  in- 
quiry into  the  subconscious  strata  of  the  self,  in  the 
twentieth  century  received,  with  the  aid  of  modern  psychology, 
the  deeper  and  more  persistent  attention  of  the  poet.  The 
psychological  symbolism  of  Poe,  though  quite  unconscious,  has 
its  modern  counterpart  or  development  in  the  works  of  such 
writers  as  Conrad  Aiken,  Robert  Frost,  and  Amy  Lowell.  In 
,rCliff  Meeting,"  for  example,  Aiken  has  written  a dream  poem 
in  which  the  cormorant  represents  an  unconscious  mask  symbol 
of  the  starved,  dying  spirit  of  ideal  love,  a spirit  that  had 
eagerly  anticipated  fulfilment  of  its  desire.  The  transference 
of  the  cause  of  this  loss  to  the  other  person  suggests  an 
unconscious  censorship  of  the  poet's  own  sense  of  guilt.  In 
Aiken's  "Priapus  and  the  Pool"  the  introductory  poem  relies 
entirely  upon  psychological  symbols:  the  pool  symbolizes 

the  depth  of  individual  consciousness,  across  whose  surface 
flit  ripples  of  disturbance  within,  and  at  night  images  (dreams) 
of  .Freudian  signif icance ; the  ancient  forest  symbolizes 
tradition,  the  racial  past;  Priapus  symbolizes  the  enic  force 
of  the  sex  drive  in  man. 

■^Ibid.  , 31.  Cf.  Robert  Frost,  "The  Constant  Symbol,"  Atlantic 
Month ly , October,  1946,  pp.  50-52. 
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The  preceding  pages  have  set  forth  some  of  the  methods 
whereby  the  modern  poet  has  creatively  adapted  or  transformed 
conventional  symbols  already  elements  of  the  literary  tradition. 
In  the  following  pages  an  attempt  is  made  to  show  how  the  poet 
izreates  new  symbols  that  are  functionally  harmonic  with  his 
artistic  purpose  and  experience.  In  so  doing,  he  is  of  course 
enriching  the  symbolic  process,  widening  the  range  of  poetic 
function,  and  heightening  the  value  of  poetry. 

4.  Contextual  and  realistio  symbolism. 

Creative  symbolism,  as  distinguished  from  conventional 
symbolism,  is  characterized  by  the  fact  that  it  tends  to  get 
its  meaning  from  the  context  of  the  poem  of  which  it  is  a 
part.  It  is  not  a symbol  in  and  of  itself  apart  from  the 
poet’s  interpretation.  In  "The  Koom,"  for  example,  Aiken  uses 
the  room  as  a symbol  of  the  creative  mind,  the  leaf  as  a 
suggestion  of  the  suddenly  realized  form,  and  twig. . bough. . 
trunk.. root  as  symbolic  elements  of  the  organic  process  that 
lies  behind  the  finished  foim  of  any  work  of  art.  The  whole 
poem  is  a glimpse  of  the  organic  process  that  creates  esthet- 
ic form  out  of  obscure  and  unorganized  experience. ^ Another 
example  of  contextual  symbolism  is  to  be  found  in  MacLeish ‘ s 
"Poem  for  the  time  of  change,''  in  which  the  contrapuntal  method 
contributes  as  much  to  the  meaning  as  do  the  words  themselves. 

Behind  such  preference  for  the  contextual  symbol  lies 

of.  "Senlin,"  His  Dark  Origins,  poem,V,  in  whioh  the  peach 
tree  is  made  a symbol  of  the  poetic  experience. 
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a general  acceptance  by  the  modern  poet  of  elements  common  to 
the  experience  of  most  persons.  Emersonian  in  his  belief  in 
the  beauty  of  the  commonplace,  in  his  high  regard  for  the 
common  things  of  real  experience,  the  modern  poet  makes  creative 
use  of  realistic  symbols.  It  is  Paul  Engle's  belief  that  in 
a time  when  millions  of  lives  depend  on  the  industrial  system 
the  poet  must  be  aware  of  those  economic  forces  and  changes 
that  control  our  lives.  He  must  be  informed  of  political  and 
social  events  and  their  meaning.  "One  result  of  this  awareness 
will  be  the  desire  to  use  common  speech  and  contemporary 
images,  and  new  verse  forms  and  cadences  to  fit  them. And 
machinery,  the  third  force  that  Engle  finds  has  altered  the 
conditions  of  writing  poetry,  will  provide  new  symbols. 

A poet  today,  seeking  for  a way  to  express  a great 
force,  will  think  as  readily  of  compressed  steam  in  a 
cylinder  as  of  the  tides;  of  an  electrical  current  rather 
than  the  strength  of  an  animal.  The  fact  of  a human  voice 
thrown  out  through  the  air  by  a machine  and  being  made 
audible  half  the  world  away  by  another  machine  is  exciting 
to  the  imagination.  The  purring  cat's-head  of  a dynama 
has  as  great  possibilities  for  becoming  as  familiarly 
used  in  verse  as  the  traditional  plow,  itself  a machine. 

One  of  the  largest  conceptions  possible  in  poetry  now 
is  the  airplane  - man  catapulted  through  space  by  his 
own  creation. 

The  new  machinery  must  be  accepted  as  part  of  the  poet's  world, 
combined  with  the  old,  familiar  elements  of  nature,  work,  and 
adventure;  and  as  machines  "displace  part  of  nature  in  our 
experience,"  poetry  will  find  in  them  more  of  its  images  and 
symbols.  "The  problem  of  us ing  science  and  machines  in  verse 

2Ibid.,  279. 


-*-Paul  Engle,  op.  cit.  283. 
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has  so  far  been  their  impersonality,  their  lack  of  human  asso- 
ciation. ” But  that  is  changing  with  the  new  generations  growing 
up  surrounded  by  machines  and  mechanical  devices.  And  it  is 
likely  that  machinery  will  not  so  much  replace  nature  in  poetry 
as  "reveal  a portion  of  human  life  which  thus  far  the  use  of 
nature  has  not  been  able  to  reveal,"  such  as  the  complex  "unity 
and  interaction  of  social  life."! 

Another  well-known  American  poet  has  posed  the  same  question 
in  a poem  called  "Symbols."2  His  appetite  jaded  by  familiar 
symbols  (the  rain,  the  green  leaves,  etc.)  the  poet  is  drawn 
to  "something  fresh,  something  sharp"  - 

The  coarse  grassblade,  such  as  wall  cut 
a careless  finger,  the  silver  pencil 
lying  straight  along  the  crack  in  the  table 
in  its  pure  rondure  a multitude  of  reflections 
or  else  your  own  thumbnail  suddenly  seen 
and  as  if  for  the  first  time 

Strongly  ridged,  warm-coloured  as  flesh  but  cool, 

the  pale  moon  at  the  base,  and  the  fleck  of  scar 

which  grows  slowly  towards  the  tip  - you  think  of  a river 

down  which  a single  dead  leaf  perhaps  is  carried 

or  you  think  of  a glacier  in  which 

an  acorn  has  been  frozen  - 

But  these,  too,  though  sharp  and  sensuous,  are  familiar  and 
fail  to  communicate  the  poet’s  experience.  In  order  to  do 
that,  the  poet  must  "go  abroad  to  the  wild  night,1'  must  turn 
to  the  rain,  and  the  leaves  tapping  at  the  window.  The  truth 
of  life  is  realized  not  through  rhetoric  (as  by  an  ode  to 
death  composed  of  an  afternoon  in  the  garden)  but  through 

^Ibid. , 281.  2Conrad  Aiken,  “Symbols,"  Yale 

Review,  Summer,  1935* 
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experiential  realization,  in  living,  "in  the  lifting  of  a single 
eyelash*  Lift  it  and  see."  And  "death,  like  life,  is  simpler 
still.  Live  it  and  see."  An  experiential  realization  of  the 
way  of  life  is  achieved  through  participation  of  the  spiritual 
self  in  the  symbols  of  everyday  living:  the  strange  touch,  the 

meaningful  glance,  the  rain,  the  flapping  curtain,  the  leaf, 
the  stormy  night.  These  latter  symbols,  along  with  the  nature 
symbols  (the  honeysuckle,  the  seedling,  the  thrush),  are  full 
of  emotive  and  intuitive  implication  and  suggest  that  the  po- 
etic truth  of  self-fulfilment  can  be  had  only  through  an  inter- 
penetrative Riding  to  life,  not  through  any  sentimental 
regret  over  the  loss  of  the  romantic  past. 

5.  Composite  symbolism. 

In  "The  Morning  Song  of  Senlin"  Aiken  uses  not  only 
romantic  details  suggestive  of  imaginatively  realized  beauty; 
(waves  crashing  on  a distant  shore,  horses  on  far-off  hills) 
but  also  familiar  symbols  of  sensuous  beauty  (tapping  of  vine 
leaves  on  window,  dew  drops  falling,  robin  chirping,  stars 
paling  in  the  dawn,  shadows  across  windows).  In  addition, 
details  of  a trivial  nature  appear:  "Stand  before  my  glass 

and  tie  my  tie,"  "Comb  my  hair,"  "my  watch  is  wound,  a key  is 
in  my  pocket,"  "humming  a tune  I know."  These  little  acts 
of  habit  become  significant  when  they  prevent  us  from  realizing 
much  of  the  beauty  around  us,  reducing  our  capacity  for  vital 
liv ing. 

In  a whistling  void  I stand  before  my  mirror, 

Unconcerned  and  tie  my  tie 
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Such  realistic  details  are  the  partial  realistic  symbols  of 
the  composite  truth  that  we  are  the  unconscious,  but  no  less 
thwarted,  victims  of  habit  and  of  a drab  and  empty  existence. 

The  use  of  scattered  details,  of  whatever  sort,  represents 
a device  of  delaying  the  intended  meaning.  The  inductive 
building  up  of  a cumulative  realization,  already  identified 
with  Poe  and  Whitman,  is  here  applied  to  partial  symbols  or 
impressions,  resulting  in  a composite  symbolism.  Other  notable 
examples  of  this  kind  of  symbolism  are  Sidney  Lanier's  "Song 
of  the  Chattahoochee,"  Aiken's  "White  Nocturne,"  andLXXXII 
("And  if  you  were  a child  again")  of  Time  in  the  Rock,  and 
Archibald  KacLeish's  "Geography  of  this  Time." 

6.  Dramatic  symbolism. 

Sometimes  the  noet's  idea  or  meaning  is  best  conveyed 
by  an  act  or  action.  When,  as  in  "The  Cow  in  Apple  Time"  and 
"The  Runaway,"  Robert  Frost  dramatically  objectifies  his  whole 
meaning,  it  is  the  behavior  pattern  rather  than  the  animal 
that  becomes  a symbol.  A comparison  of  these  poems  with  "The 
Bear"  reveals  the  difference  between  dramatic  symbol  and 
extended  metaphorical  contrast.  Aiken's  "Cliff  Meeting, " 
already  cited,  makes  use  of  partial  symbols  to  produce  a cumu- 
lative impression  of  disillusionment;  but  the  whole  poem, 
especially  the  first  three  stanzas,  dramatizes  the  realization 
and  the  attempted  rationalization.  In  the  same  manner,  "King 
Borborigmi"  dramatizes  the  philosophical  quest  for  certainly. 
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Other  examples  of  the  dramatic  symbol  may  be  found  in  Frost's 
"Mending  Wall"  and  "Birches." 

7.  Transcendental  symbolism. 

The  transcendental  symbolism  of  Emerson,  Whitman,  and 
Dickinson  manifests  itself  in  the  work  of  poets  who  tend 
toward  distillation  rather  than  elaboration  of  artistic  mean- 
ing. Elinor  Wylie's  condensed  lyrics  of  personal  realization 
symbolize  in  a central,  sustained  image  a thought  or  attitude 
toward  life.  In  "Escape"  it  is  the  idealist's  desire  to  es- 
cape into  an  ideal  world  of  fantasy;  in  "Madman's  Song"  the 
pain  and  sorrow  experienced  by  the  artistic  idealist;  in 
WSanctuary"  the  impossibility  of  complete  spiritual  retreat 
from  life;  in  "This  Hand"  her  personal  life,  her  failure  as 
a woman.  In  these  lyrics  Elinor  Wyifcie  uses  symbols  without 
benefit  of  any  interpretation  to  communicate  spiritual  reality. 
In  his  "wise  music"  Robinson  also  prefers  the  wisdom  of  dis- 
tilled thought  to  rhetorical  elaboration.  His  transcendental 
interest  in  the  underlying  truth  that  is  not  revealed  by 
the  outward  behavior  of  people  is  represented  by  such  poems 
as  "Richard  Corey,"  and  "Cliff  Klingenhagen. " Both  Robinson 

i 

and  Frost,  like  Emerson  and  Emily  Dickinson,  like  to  delay 
the  key,  epigrammatic  line  to  the  end  of  the  coem. 

8.  Amy  Lowell,  representative  of  the  symbolic  function  in  its 
full  variety. 

Amy  Lowell's  verse  taken  as  a whole  represents  the  rich 
and  significant  variety  of  symbolism  in  modern  poetry.  In 
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some  of  her  poems  the  symbols  are  conventional  and  allegori- 
cal. Her  early  poems  are  derivative  of  Keats,  especially 
"Before  the  Altar"  and  "Fool  o’  the  Moon."  Typical  of  her 
short  symbolical  tales  or  allegories  are  "The  Fool  Errant, 

"On  the  Mantelpiece,"  "The  Shadow,"  and  "The  Way,"  in  all  of 
which  the  symbols  are  traditional.  Sven  more  common,  however, 
is  the  interweaving  of  conventional  and  creative  symbols,  as 
in  "In  a Time  of  Dearth,"  where  sand,  caravan,  Arab  Horses, 
and  mirage  symbolize  lack  of  inspiration,  romantic  splendor, 
free  abandon,  and  illusion  respectively;  and  matches  and 
newspapers  signify  artificial  stimulation  and  the  attempt 
to  shut  out  the  fact  that  the  creative  springs  have  dried  up. 
"The  Poem"  illustrates  the  same  dramatic  interplay  of  con- 
ventional and  realistic  symbols  in  the  use  of  the  twig,  a 
literary  symbol  of  the  poem  properly  nourished,  and  the  nail, 
a creative  symbol  of  poetic  stimulus  neglected  and  withered. 
"Pyrotechnics"  contrasts  natural,  ideal  beauty  (stars, 
rockets)  and  the  display  of  the  tawdry  and  the  artificial 
(set  pieces,  King,  Queen,  Generals). 

This  combining  of  traditional  and  creative  and  realistic 
symbols  for  purpose  of  contrast  and  irony  is  present  also 
in  "The  Precinct,  Rochester";  the  Roman  wall  symbolizes 

^S.  Foster  Damon,  Amy  Lowell,  pp.  189-190,  identifies  this 
poem  and  "The  Way"  with  the  "method  of  extended  metaphor" 
and  "the  beginning  of  a symbolic  method  which  Miss  Lowell 
used  much  in  her  later  books." 
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the  protective  barriers  around  traditional  religion,  whereas 
the  sheltered,  wasted  life  within  is  suggested  by  the  over- 
ripe, unplucked  fruits;  the  living  needs  of  humanity  are 
symbolized  by  the  discontented  people  clamoring  for  the 
necessities  of  life;  and  the  patchwork  of  religious  solutions 
by  the  restored  Cathedral. 

A conscious  symbolist,  Amy  Lowell  devoted  one  of  her 
books,  Legends , almost  solely  to  symbolical  tales  and  legends 
In  the  Preface  she  stated  that  "stories,  as  such,  they  em- 
phatically are  not,"  but  rather  "speculative  or  apprehended 
truth"  with  a "curious  substratum  of  reality"  which  when  re- 
molded gives  insight  into  life  for  the  contemporary  reader. 

"I  have  changed,  added,  subtracted,  jumbled  several  together 
at  will,  left  out  portions;  in  short,  made  them  over  to  suit 
my  particular  vision. Since  most  of  these  legends  are 
retold  so  as  to  suggest  the  author's  meaning,  the  symbols  are 
augmented  myth  symbols.  In  "Many  Swans"  aitelndian  sun-myth 
is  used  to  interpret  a theme  similar  to  that  of  Steinbeck's 
Pearl  of  the  World:  an  ideal  achieved  by  indifference  to, 
or  at  the  violation  of,  one's  culture  means  the  loss  of  that 
culture  and  the  ideal  itself.  Amy  Lowell  described  this 
poem  as  "a  double  allegory,  the  sjin-myth  being  one,  and  the 
other  being  the  destruction  of  the  Indian  races  through  the 
all- imposing  power  and  intelligence  of  the  white  man."  And 

^•Qnoted  by  Damon,  ibid.  , 557-558. 
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one  lyric,  she  explained,  "was  meant  to  show  the  fatal  and 
cruel  blunder  of  trying  to  do  away  with  the  religion  and 
ritualistic  dances  of  the  Indians"  by  means  of  "a  debauched 
and  poisoned  form"  of  Christianity. 1 

In  his  comments  on  "Sea- .Blue  and  Blood-Ked"  Damon  points 
out  yet  another  kind  of  symbolism.  ri'wo  threads,  red  and  blue, 
are  interwoven  in  this  poem  as  leitmotifs  at  the  beginning 
and  end  of  each  episode,  and  as  symbols  integrating  the 
series  of  historical  scenes  into  one  whole.  Blue  symbolizes 
lord  Nelson,  the  sea,  masculine  power  and  virility;  red  repre- 
sents Lady  Hamilton,  Vesuvius  smoldering,  feminity,  passion. 
And  "the  significance  of  each  event  becomes  so  intense  as  to 
make  that  event  a symbol,  which  is  in  turn  a stage  in  the 

story. ..Only  by  following  the  series  of  symbols  can  the  plot 

2 

be  followed..."  For  example,  in  Naples  Nelson  and  Lady 
Hamilton  ride  by  as  the  living  symbols  of  courage,  daring 
to  be  themselves  in  the  here  and  now,  amid  a setting  of 
effete  and  impotent  Catholicism. ^ 

A predilection  for  the  dramatic  symbol  is  apparent  in 


■^■Quoted  by  Damon,  561.  Her  purpose  here  was  further  described 
in  a letter  to  Padraic  Colum  as  "doubly  symbolic,"  the 
phrase  'a  poison  leaf  from  Gethsemane * meaning  the  misrepre- 
sentation of  Christianity  "through  the  unwise  and  non-under- 
standing attitude  of  some  of  the  Christian  missionaries." 

See  Damon,  561.  2Damon,  473. 

3Color  symbolism  is  used  also  in  "1777,"  and  in  "Guns  as  Keys" 
a tiger  motif  (p.  64  J,  as  well  as  a symbolic  contrast  of 
Japanese  and  American  values. 
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other  poems  as  well:  "A  Tale  of  starvation,"  "Astigmatism,” 

"After  Hearing  a Waltz  by  Bartok,"  "Dreams  in  War  Time," 
and  "Patterns. " In  "The  Coal  Picker"  the  drama  is  a symbol 
of  the  transcend ental  idea  that  beauty  may  be  found  in  every- 
thing, however  commpnplace. ^ In  "1777"  there! is  effective 
dramatic  contrast  of  American  and  Mediterranean  civilizations. 
The  main  symbols  here  are  the  trumpet-vine,  especially  its 
flowers,  #iieh  seem  to  trumpet  forth  the  promise  of  a vigorous 
revolutionary,  self-reliant  nation;  and  the  falling  leaves, 
brown  and  yellow,  symbolizing  a decadent  and  dying  culture  - 
also  suggested  by  the  little  black  slave  and  the  yellow 

p 

satin  gowns,  a "gorgeous- -and  barbaric"  life. 

The  highest  creative  symbolism  is  to  be  found  in  two  of 
Amy  Lowell's  most  powerful  poems,  "Patterns"  and  "Lilacs." 

In  the  former  of  these  the  garden  paths,  the  stiff  brocaded 
gown,  and  the  war  symbolize  the  larger  social  pattern  sym- 
bolized by  the  drama  itself:  the  social  convention  that 

makes  woman  a victim  of  man’s  tragic  folly  in  a man's  world.3 
Cut  of  historically  accurate  materials,  the  author  has  woven 
a pattern  of  symbols  into  a symbol  of  patterns,  making  the 
title  word  and  idea  a new  symbol  in  literature.  Similarly 
in  "Lilacs."  Here  a Persian  flower  imported  by  the  Puritans 
becomes  the  symbol  of  JNew  England  culture  and  its  quiet  saase 

^Cther  poems  implying  a transcendental  psychology  of  art: 
"Fragment "Music , " "Peach-Colour  to  a soap-Bubble." 

^Uf.  "Bronze  Horses,"  for  other  symbolism  of  decadent  cultures 
3A  similar  theme  - hatred  for  the  patterning  pressures  of 
social  and  religious  dogma  - emerges  in  "The  Sisters." 
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of  beauty.  In  these  two  poems  the  symbolic  function  is  at 
its  highest;  these  symbols  are  not  only  contextual  and  crea- 
tive, but  creatant. 

Of  psychological  and  Freudian  symbolism  there  is  a good 
deal  in  Amy  Lowell's  poetry.  On  at  least  one  occasion,  Amy 
contended  that  it  required  a trained  psychologist  to  give  an 
accurate  interpretation  to  Freud's  findings,  that  a great 
deal  of  harm  had  been  done  by  "the  promiscuous  publication 
of  Freud's  theories."^-  But  her  poetry  does  not  ignore  the 
realities  made  known  by  the  psychology  of  the  abnormal. 

"The  Boll"  and  "Pity  'T  is,  'T  is  True"  deal  with  the  mother 
complex  or  obsession  to  have  a child.  "The  House  in  Main 
St."  has  to  do  with  "a  sort  of  Freudian  complex,"2  just  which 
Amy  did  not  say.  Frustration  is  the  subject  of  "The  Red 
Knight,"  "Appuldur combe  Park,"  and  "The  Basket,"  as  well  as 
"Humber  3 on  the  Pocket,"  which  also  involves  a persecution 
complex.  Tragedies  of  abnormal  fixation  may  be  found  in 
"After  Hearing  a Waltz  by  Bartok,"  "The  Real  Estate  Agent's 
Tale,"  and  "Pickthorn  Manor."  For  a phobia  that  leads  to 
suicide,  there  is  "The  Notebook  in  the  Gate-legged  Table." 

In  "The  Book  of  Hours  of  Sister  Clothilde"  the  basic 
idea  seems  to  be  that  the  worship  of  the  Virgin  is  a sublima- 
ted  adoration  of  sex  fulfilment.  In  this  poem  the  unoonscious 
Freudian  symbolism  is  subtly  handled.  Although  Amy  refused  to 

^Barnon,  431,  quoting  from  a letter  of  October  23,  1917. 

^Quoted  by  Bamon,  711. 

30f  the  meaning  of  this  poem,  Bamon  writes  (p.  256)  "the 
glamour  which  robes  the  ideal  of  virginity  is  a deadly  poison 
dazzling  to  the  ignorant.  But  this  is  not  the  whole  of  the 

.meaning:  its  use  in  art  and  religion  is  involved." 

^Bsfeon , 256. 
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explain  this  poem,  she  admitted  that  the  key  to  its  meaning 
was  the  use  of  a poisonous  snake  (skin)  for  the  Virgin's  robe. 
Clothilde’s  subconscious  sexual  excitement  is  suggested  by 
such  details  as  the  "simple  green"  changing  to  hot  flame?; 
Clothilde’s  queer  and  trembling  excitement  of  waiting;  her 
indifference  to  the  bite  of  the  snake;  "the  red  spots,  in  a 
flushed  excess,  pulse  and  start";  and  her  treasuring  of  the 
snake  skin  later,  its  dazzling  sensuous  appeal  worshipped 
by  Clothilde.  Clothilde  symbolizes  the  young,  natural  self 
that  cannot  be  entirely  sublimated,  and  of  course  the  snake 
is  a traditional  symbol  of  sex.  Old  Francois,  the  gardener, 
also  seems  to  be  a symbol;  perhaps  he  represents  the  censor- 
ship of  conventional  morality:  he  kills  desire  (snake),  and 

protects  the  innocent  against  further  ill  effects  (sucks  the 
wound),  and  makes  an  object  lesson  of  the  incident  (tells 
the  other  nuns). 

The  most  ambitious  and  the  most  obscure  of  the  symbolical 
poems,  however,  is  without  doubt  "The  Basket."  Here  the 
poet  deals  in  the  cryptic  yet  striking  image-symbols  of  the 
surrealist.  A young  man,  a poet,  is  passionately  in  love  with 
Annette  (the  geraniums  seem  symbolic  of  his  passion);  but 
Annette  is  unresponsive  to  his  ardor,  "And  he,  the  undesired, 
burns  and  is  consumed."  The  silver  thread  separating  their 
shadows  on  the  wall  suggests  their  spiritual  separation;  the 


^Damon,  256. 
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nuts  in  the  basket,  the  dried  fruits  of  his  desire;  their 
shells,  the  husks  of  his  passion;  the  eyes  that  she  quietly 
consumes,  the  excessive  admiration  that  she  thrives  on.  Her 
embroidery,  upon  which  she  lavishes  her  energy  and  interest, 
has  a religious  motif:  here  again  perhaps  Amy  wished  to  put 

in  conflict  sentimental,  formal  religion  and  the  reality  of 
art  and  love  (Annette  cannot  find  any  thread  of  such  a red 
as  the  geraniums;  her  bleeding  hearts  drip  stuff  muddy  in 
comparison).  After  the  fire  (his  flaming  passion)  destroys 
Annette  and  the  house  (his  love  and  ideal)  leaving  a ruin 
of  ice  (the  ideal  destroyed),  he  sees  eyes  of  geranium  red 
(the  symbols  of  his  unquenched  desire,  of  his  futile,  unre- 
quited love.) 

To  the  reader  familiar  with  the  range  and  variety  of 
symbolism  in  modern  art,  "The  Basket"  probably  offers  little 
difficulty.  Certainly  the  symbols  used  do  not  depend  upon 
any  private  experience  of  the  poet’s  or  upon  acquaintance 
with  a special  background  of  literature.  For  that  reason 
they  are  not  really  "cryptic,"  however  obscure  they  may  seem 
to  the  reader  not  accustomed  to  this  mode  of  symbolism.'1' 

The  symbols  in  this  poem  may  be  called  contextual  and  organic 
because  within  the  context  of  the  emotional  experience  de- 
scribed by  the  poem  they  are  consistent  and  meaningful, 
without  benefit  of  footnotes  or  exegesis  by  the  author.  The 
symbols  are  direct,  and  objective,  not  private  or  obsourely 
allusive,  as  they  are  in  Bliot's  Waste  Land. 


3-Even  Damon  calls  this  poem  "a  symbolic  puzzle."  (p.  258) 
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9.  .artistic  symbolism  organic  to  the  American  experience. 

Beginning  with  Poe,  poetic  symbolism  developed  in  function 
and  range  until  it  became  the  most  significant  device  of  art- 
istic implication.  In  France,  where  the  literary  tradition 
was  rationalistic,  it  required  a ’’movement'1  to  give  status 
to  symbolism.  In  the  United  States,  however,  symbolism  came 
naturally  to  American  thought  and  culture,  being  an  expression 
of  ’’the  tendency  of  American  idealism  to  see  a spiritual 
significance  in  every  natural  fact.."^  The  transcendental 
habit  of  seeing  symbolical  values  in  human  experience  has 
been  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  forces  at  work  in  American 
literature . 

Since  1900  the  transcend ental  tradition  (transcendentalism 
as  a method  employed  by  Emerson,  Whitman,  Dickinson,  Hawthorne) 
has  borne  fruit  among  the  poets  of  the  New  Poetry.  Most 
notable  of  the  American  poets  who  have  expanded  the  range 
and  variety  of  symbolism  are  Amy  Lowell,  Robert  Frost,  Conrad 
Aiken,  Elinor  Wylie,  T.  S.  Eliot,  Archibald  MacLeish,  Edna 
St.  Vincent  Millay,  E.  A.  Robinson,  Robinson  Jeffers,  Hart 
Crane,  William  R.  Benet.  In  richness  and  subtlety  American 
poetic  symbolism  has  ranged  from  artistic  variations  of 
Peruvian  legend  and  Classical  myth  to  the  delicate  inter- 
weaving of  symbolic  leitmotifs  and  the  impressionism  of 


^Uatthiessen,  American  Renaissance,  p.  243j  in  Emerson's 
own  words,  ’’Every  natural  fact  is  a symbol  of  some  spiritual 
fact."  Cf.  S.  F.  Damon,  Amy  Lowell,  p.  255:  "Symbolism  is 

native  to  America:  Hawthorne  and  Melville  used  it  in  prose, 

O’Neill  and  Cummings  in  drama,  and  Poe  in  both  prose  and 
poetry. " 
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contrasting  partial  symbols  progressively  accumulating  a 
composite  symbolical  function  (as  in  Aiken).  Confronted  with 
the  need  for  symbols  organic  to  the  experience  of  the  Hew 
World,  the  American  poet  has  increasingly  sought  a mode  and 
a framework  of  symbolic  reference  native  to  his  cultural 
experience.  As  a result  his  symbolism  has  been  not  only  an 
augmentation  of  conventional  values  and  meanings,  but  also 
original,  realistic,  and  creative,  'the  poetic  function  hhs 
been  realized  most  powerfully  and  most  authentically  in  such 
poems  as  "Pat terns''  and  "Lilacs"  where  the  mode  and  source 
of  the  symbolism  owes  most  to  a philosophical  perspective 
stemming  out  of  a puritan  and  uragmatic  past.  In  general, 
the  increasing  awareness  of  the  democratic  importance  of 
symbols  in  literature  has  led  to  a more  discriminating  use 
of  traditional  symbols,  and  to  a general  preference  for  in- 
ductive, creative,  and  indigenous  symbols.  Though  variously 
defined  and  analyzed , the  "problem"  of  the  American  poet 
fundamentally  has  been  the  problem  of  realizing  his  thought 
in  symbols  artistically  adequate  and  true  to  his  experience, 
both  psychological  and  cultural. 

10.  The  modern  theory  of  artistic  symbolism. 

The  importance  of  the  noetic  symbol  as  it  has  emerged 

I 

since  1900  can  be  understood  fully  only  in  terms  of  the  func- 

I • 

tional  nature  of  the  symbol  as  an  instrument  of  artistic  com- 
munication. The  use  of  the  symbol  by  the  poets  is  not  from 
arbitrary  choice,  but  is  the  result  of  "an  intuition  of 
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condensation,  and  of  the  unconscious  substratum  of  the  symbol. 

profound 

Therein  they  have  displayed  a ggnargxgxx  knowledge  of  the  nature 
of  their  art.  The  intuitive,  non- rational  character  of  the 
artistic  symbol  is  recognized  by  philosophy,  esthetics,  psy- 
chology, and  semantics.2  In  their  struggle  with  the  problem 
of  meaning,  modern  thinkers  from  Spinoza  to  Whitehead  and  Amy 
Lowell  have  held,  implicitly  or  explicitly,  a theory  of  the 
symbolical  nature  of  language.  Language  itself  is  symbolic; 
thought  processes  involve  symbolism.  When  words  fail  to  act 
as  composite  symbols  of  our  experiences,  when  they  fail  to 
relate  to  and  take  their  meaning  from  a universe  of  experience, 
their  quality  is  at  best  mystical,  abstract. 

Such  semantic  awareness  has  led  to  the  differentiation 
of  the  symbol  from  the  sign  and  the  emblem,  and  of  the  symbol 
from  metaphor  and  allegory.  Although  all  symbols  are  in  a 
sense  signs,  not  all  meaning  relations  are  symbolic.  Clouds, 
for  example,  are  signs  of  rain,  but  not  symbols.3  Signs  may 
be  demonstrative  or  designative,  merely  pointing  to  or  indi- 
cating the  referent;  substitute  or  pronominal,  as  in  mathe- 
matics, and  symbolic  logic,  simply  taking  the  place  of  what 
they  stand  for;  d isdriminative,  as  a chalk  mark  on  a door; 
mnemonic,  as  a string  on  the  finger.4  These  are  all  extrinsic 


lCharles  Baudouin,  Psychoanalysis  and  Aesthetics,  pp. 
2See  above,  pages 

^Wilbur  Urban,  Language  and  Reality,  p. 

4This  classification  is  based  on  the  tr 


31-32. 


405. 

reatment  in  Urban,  407, 


and  0.  F.  Stout , "Sign-leaking  Function"  ini  Baldwin’s 
Dictionary  of  Philosophy  and  Psychology,  II  (Macmillan, N.Y.  192.8 
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or  arbitrary  signs;  their  function  is  primarily  operational » 
The  conventional  sign  has  only  one  referent  and  only  one  mean- 
ing, consciously  determined.  The  emblematic  symbol  is  a group 
sign,  static  and  traditional,  for  the  purpose  of  inducing 
cohesion  and  imitation;  its  value  - consider  the  flag  and  the 
Cross  as  emblems  - is  emotional,  not  interpretative. 

Expressive  signs,  however,  like  words  and  gestures,  are 
intrinsic , 

constituent  factors  of  the  very  act  of  thinking  of  the 
objects  which  they  signify. . just  as  some  things  cannot 
be  lifted  without  a handle,  so  some  objects  - concepts 
- cannot  be  thought  of  without  words,  or  other  expressive 
signs .1 

When  creatively  used,  words  become  such  intrinsic,  insight 
symbols,  which  lead  into  rather  than  merely  point  to  the  mean- 
ing; they  do  not  merely  represent;  as  media  of  insight,  they 
make  us  see.2  The  more  significant  symbols  are  in  large  part 
unconsciously  determined.  "Natural  speech  construction  is 
part  of  this  unconscious  symbolizing  function."  Whereas 
the  sign  is  an  instrument  of  communication,  aiming  for  com- 
plete intelligibility,  and  the  emblem  is  an  instrument  of 
cohesion  and  action,  its  purpose  to  produce  "obedience  and 
common  discipline,"  the  symbol  is  an  instrument  of  communion, 
evoking  an  appropriate  response  through  empathy  and  sympathy. 
Artistic  symbols  are  the  condensations  of  complex  experience; 
they  cannot  be  translated  into  rational  signs  without  the  loss 

^Stout,  ibid. 

2Urban,  pp.  414-415.  Cf.  408-409. 

^TJrban,  ibid.  pp.  420.  Cf.  418-419. 
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of  quality  and  function,  and  of  the  deep  affective  values  and 
insights  that  only  symbols  can  evoke  through  the  imaginative 
co-operation  of  the  reader.  ^ 

The  symbol  differs  also  from  metaphor  and  other  figures 
of  speech.  Metaphor  is  an  external  association  £y  similarity, 
a fanciful  recognition  of  surface  resemblance,  a play  upon 
words,  not  a play  upon  ideas.  Metaphor  is  used  "to  illustrate 
ideas  or  assertions  which  are  expressible  wholly  in  abstract 
or  non- figurative  terms. "2  The  metaphor,  even  when  elaborated 
into  a "poetic  conceit,"  bears  no  relation  to  the  inner  nature 
of  the  fact,  thing,  or  idea  symbolized  by  that  metaphor;  the 
vehicle  and  the  tenor  of  the  metaphor  are  not  in  organic 
relationship. 3 The  symbol  is  not  only  like  its  referent;  it 
is  the  referent  (with  its  emotive,  intellectual  meaning, )in 
another  form.  To  the  extent  that  allegory  depends  on  rational 
recognition  of  a detached  secondary  meaning,  it  cannot  func- 
tion as  artistic  symbolism.  Whereas  allegory  "cannot  be  other 
than  spoken  consciously,"  in  the  symbol 

it  is  very  possible  that  the  general  truth  represented 
may  be  working  unconsciously  in  the  writer’s  mind... 

The  advantage  of  symbolical  writing  over  allegory  is,  that 
it  presumes  no  disjunction  of  faculties,  but  simple 
pred  ominance . ^ 

In  the  symbol  a "strict  psychological  determinism"  is  at  work: 
the  imagination  is  guided  by  "a  common  affective  tone,"  by  an 
affective,  emotive  similarity  between  events  or  images. 5 

2fvTrban  47*1  (footnote  #1  at  bottom  of  oage.  ) 

3*Cf.  I.  A.  Richards,  The  Philosophy  of  Rhetoric,  pp.  90-94. 

4fs.  T.  Coleridge,  quoted  by  Matt  hie  s'se'n,  The  American  Renais- 
sance, p.  249.  5*Baudouin,  15-17. 

^Lewis  Mumford,  "Social  Significance  of  Contemporary  Art," 

The  Social  Frontier,  December  1935,  pp.  75-78. 
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The  genuine  (artistic)  symbol  is  an  organic  erystalliza- 

tion  of  the  intuitive  interaction  of  feeling  and  images,  often 

unconscious  or  subconscious  in  origin.  Since  the  symbolic 

process  involves  a condensation  of  image  experiences,  with 

their  attendant  feelings,  into  a composite  image  or  symbol,  the 

symbol  of  creative  art  must  be  understood  in  terms  of  its 

"unconscious  substratum, m1  and  its  numerous  overtones,  affective 

2 

and  ideational.  Because  of  its  spontaneous,  individual,  and 
creative  character,  the  symbol  can  be  authenticated  or  verified 
only  by  the  value  appreciation  of  the  reader. ^ The  poet  selects 
images  pregnant  with  desired  overtones  so  as  to  touch  a range 
of  realizable  experience  in  the  reader;  through  an  intuitive 
participation  in  the  symbolic  reference  the  reader  heightens 
the  emotional  intensity  of  his  realization  so  as  to  re-experi- 
ence the  poet's  discovered  value.  In  its  three-dimensional 
concrete  character  the  symbol  transcends  experience  and  says 
what  direct  statement  cannot  say.  By  means  of  the  symbol, 
sensuous  values  of  experience  can  be  given  meaning  and  artistic 
significance  in  a way  that  is  impossible  in  abstract,  rational 
language.  And  the  symbol  catches  the  fleeting  vagueness  and 
flux  of  reality  in  process.4 

According  to  TJrban,  it  is  "the  function  of  the  symbol, 
partly  'unconsciously' , to  relate  two  contexts  or  domains  of 
discourse  hitherto  unrelated."^  This  concent  of  "analogical 

^Ibid • , 31.  2Ibid.,  29. 

^Urban,  p.  486. 

4‘i'his  was  the  primary  value  of  the  symbol  for  the  Symbolistes. 
^Urban,  ibid.,  pp.  423-4. 
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predication”  echoes  Bergson's  definition  of  the  symbol  as  an 
analogical  image  along  the  pathway  of  intuition.  But  whatever 
the  definition,  it  is  clear  that  the  symbol  is  a kind  of  base 
line  consisting  of  two  concrete  landmarks  or  points  of  refer- 
ence from  the  poet's  experience.  Taken  together,  these  two 
soundings  of  life  give  the  poet  an  angle  of  vision  into  the 
incommensurable,  spiritual  values  of  life.  Thus  through  the 
symbol  the  poet  is  able  to  relate  himself  to  the  way  of  life- 
in-  the-  large. 

In  the  development  of  the  non- rhetorical  function  of 
poetry  the  symool  has  become  the  most  effective  device  of  sug- 
gestion, indirection,  and  implication.  As  an  element  of 
necessary  delay,  the  symbol  involves  the  reader  in  the  process 
of  discovering  and  sharing  the  vale.es  the  noet  experienced. 
Consequently,  the  symbol  is  fundamental  to  modern  art  and  phil- 
osophy, in  which  inductive  revelation  of  experience- in-process 
has  become  the  chief  mode  of  realization.  Stemming  out  of 
nineteenth- century  transcendental  psychology, ^ the  symbol  has 
also  found  justification  in  modern  psychology. 

G.  Summary. 

The  dissatisfactions  of  the  nineteenth  century  with  the 
rhetorical  tradition  in  poetry  culminated  in  a ’’revolt'1  or 
’’renaissance”  after  1910.  Motivated  by  a negative  force  - 

•^•TTrban  applies  the  term  "transcendental”  to  his  thoeyy  of  sym- 
bolism, as  opposed  to  the  ’’naturalistic  theory*”  See  Language 
and  Reality,  p.  447ff. 
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a distrust  of  rhetoric,  especially  a dislike  for  the  senti- 
mental idealizations,  the  blurred  effects,  the  cliches  and 
painted  adjectives  of  ’cosmic*  poetry  - the  New  Poetry  attempted 
a semantic  reorientation  of  the  language  of  poetry. 

Foremost  of  the  redefiners  were  the  Imagists.  Their  con- 
scious indebtedness  to  Coleridge,  Keats,  Whitman,  and  Emily 
Dickinson  gives  some  support  to  the  view  that  Imagism  was  a 
rediscovery  as  well  as  a revolt.  The  radical  changes  taking 
place  in  the  other  arts,  particularly  painting  and  music,  and 
their  impact  on  poetry  signify  a widespread  redirection  of 
the  artistic  function.  Through  the  Imagist  movement,  poetry 
sought  to  free  itself  from  the  decorative  and  moralizing  uses 
to  which  the  Gilded  Age  had  succumbed.  This  it  tried  to  do 
by  bringing  before  the  reader  the  effect  of  the  object  as  it 
presented  itself  to  the  poet,  and  to  that  end  it  relied  on 
the  immediacy  of  the  exact  image  or  impression,  concentration, 
and  cadence.  Cadence  was  considered  the  most  important  of 
these,  since  only  through  a greater  plasticity  and  range  than 
meter  permitted,  could  the  verse  form  induce  a quasi -hypnotic 
realization  psychologically  true  to  the  poet's  experience 
and  intention. 

Reacting  strongly  against  the  ornamental  discursive  use 
of  poetry,  Ezra  Pound  sought  in  the  ’image’  and  ’vortex’  the 
dynamic  node  or  complex  that  represented  the  flux  of  emotive 
realization  (the  moment  of  change  from  objective  to  subjective). 
By  such  a psychological  approach  to  the  poetic  process  of 
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realization,  the  Imagists  made  a significant  - and  rarely 
appreciated  - contribution  to  the  mode  and  range  of  modern  po- 
etry. In  the  three-dimensional,  dramatic  imagism  of  Amy  Lowell 
xsat  the  psycho- dramatic  experience  of  intuitive  understand  ing 
was  revealed  through  the  concentrated  suggestion  of  the  image 
chain- reaction.  That  Imagism  need  not  conflict  with  symbolism 
and  poetry  functioning  as  interpretive  truth  rather  than  as 
an  art  of  illusion  or  sensory  excitement , was  demonstrated  by 
Amy  Lowell.  In  contrast  to  Fletcher’s  pessimism,  Amy  Lowell’s 
passionate  democratic  convictions  made  of  Imagism  "an  art  of 
ideas'  - ideas  fused  with  emotions  into  an  art  of  dramatic, 
creatant  symbolism.  In  the  "something  beyond"  suggested  by 
the  sensuous  image,  Amy  Lowell  touched  on  the  transcendental 
function.  Identification  with  the  nineteenth  century  may  also 
be  seen  in  the  demand  for  "absolute  freedom  in  the  choice  of 
subject."  To  function  fully  poetry  must  absorb  the  new  and 
the  indigenous  - whatever  in  his  environment  man  lives  by. 

This  broadening  of  the  choice  of  material  helped  to  widen  the 
audience  for  poetry  and  to  interpret  the  American  scene. 

The  Imagists  also  developed  the  impressionistic  methods 
of  Poe  and  Whitman.  Influenced  as  well  by  the  Impressionists 
in  music  and  painting,  poets  like  Fletcher  and  Amy  Lowell  en- 
deavored to  catch,  through  the  immediacy  of  light,  color, 
movement,  and  imagery,  the  feel  of  the  realized  impression, 
the  dominant  mood,  and  the  flood  of  sensory  impingements.  By 
so  doing,  they  enriched  the  instrumentation  and  orchestration 
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of  American  poetry.  Amy  Lowell  used  the  impressionistic 
technique  - of  which  polyphonic  prose  was  one  form  - not  only 
as  a disclosure  of  the  rich  multiplicity  of  esthetic  values  in 
common  experience  but  also  as  an  effective  form  for  inductive 
or  composite  symbolism  and  contrast.  Here  again,  with  a per- 
spective more  positive  and  democratic  than  Fletcher's,  she  made 
of  poetry  more  than  the  technical  beauty  of  Fletcher's  rich 
Oriental  design,  a limit  that  caused  him  to  feel  the  need  for 
a "deeper  realization  of  life." 

The  Hew  Spirit  (modernism)  that  by  1914  had  begun  to  .jar 
loose  preconceptions  about  philosophy,  history,  biography, 
drama,  the  novel,  music,  and  painting  - in  many  fields  the 
discovery  of  new  values  caused  a redefinition  of  function  and 
form  - revived  the  question  of  the  poetic  function  and  its 
range  of  authentic  expression.  In  the  Free  Verse  Movement  this 
pressure  of  new  forces  in  the  Zeitgeist  insisted  on  the  pre- 
cedence of  the  "inner  unity"  of  poetry  and  the  need  for  new 
forms  consistent  with  new  modes  and  rhythms  of  artistic  thought  - 
with  symbolism,  the  new  freedom  of  diction,  and  the  impression- 
istic technique  of  succession,  counterpoint,  and  inductive 
cataloguing*  Polyphonic  prose,  a form  of  cadence,  seemed  to 
have  unusual  flexibility  as  a pictorial,  dramatic,  and  psycho- 
logical form.  The  effect  of  cadence  was  to  free  poetry  from 
the  limits  of  meter,  to  make  the  line  fstome times  the  strophe) 
the  unit  of  pace,  pitch,  and  rhythm,  and  to  encourage  in  metrical 
poetry  a new  diction,  greater  variation  in  line  length,  and  a 
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more  subtle  use  of  internal  and  false  rhymes  and  assonance.  As 
early  as  1919  Lowes  described  free  verse  as  "gradually  being 
perfected  as  an  instrument  of  delicate  precision  and  rare  flexi- 
bility for  recording  the  impressions  of  observed  phenomena."'1' 

And  the  fact  that  "Free  Verse  succeeded  in  America  but  not  in 
England"^  may  be  due  not  only  to  the  acute  rhythmic  sense  of 
Americans^  and  the  full-scale  experiment  of  Whitman,  but  to 
some  "innate  national  disposition. Certainly  in  Amy  Lowell 
the  vigorous  puritan  strain,  drawn  out  fully  by  the  New  Freedom, 
required  a complete  break  with  "the  traditional  poetic  monotone."^ 
The  development  of  modern  symbolism  also  appears  as  a 
natural  outgrowth  of  the  transcendental  mode  of  seeing,  of  the 
need  of  the  American  poet  for  new  forms  of  expression,  and  of 
the  democratic  reliance  on  individual  interpretation.  In  the 
modern  range  of  symbolic  function  conventional  and  allegorical 
symbols  are  generally  adapted  or  augmented  for  a creative  meaning, 
thus  reducing  their  sign  status.  This  may  be  done  either  by 
discovering  in  the  traditional  symbol  a new  facet  of  interpre- 
tive significance  (as  in  Elinor  Wylie's  use  of  animal  symbols) 
or  by  transposing  an  antique  myth  into  contemporary  terms  or 
using  that  myth  as  background,  or  by  employing  the  conventional 
reference  as  a symbol  of  the  race  unconscious.  In  search  of 
the  subconscious  motives  and  drives  the  poet  may  use  mask  sym- 
bols, dramatic  symbols,  and  freudian  sex  symbols;  and  in  plumbing 

■^■Lowes,  quoted  by  Hughes,  72.  2 Damon,  310. 

3 Amy  Lowell's  opinion,  Damon,  580.  4Damon,  311. 

^Darnon,  724. 
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this  dimension  of  human  experience  he  owes  much  to  Freud  and 
something  to  Poe.  Behind  contextual  and  realistic  symbolism 
lies  the  American  poet's  acceptance  of  any  experience  as 
potentially  (artistically)  significant,  the  belief  that  the 
most  pregnant  symbols  are  integral  elements  in  the  complex 
interaction  of  modern  society,  and  the  artistic  conviction 
that  the  highest  form  of  symbolism  is  an  experienced  realiza- 
tion of  the  way  of  life. 

As  a distillation  of  the  nature  and  truth  of  experience, 
the  symbol  represents  the  transcendental  mode  of  artistic 
realization,  the  intuitive  crystallization  of  the  organic  anal- 
ogy of  mind  and  nature,  feeling  and  image.  When  three-dimension- 
al in  its  concrete  immediacy,  it  stimulates  participative  ex- 
periencing of  the  emotive  intensity  and  flux  of  realization. 
Symbols  that  are  dramatic,  par tial- composite , or  creatant  are 
especially  effective  in  evoking  in  the  reader  the  re-realization 
of  the  poet’s  felt  experience.  Functioning  as  an  intrinsic, 
constituent  medium  of  insight  and  "communion,"  - by  a strict 
psychological  determinism  - the  symbol  i_s  the  meaning,  whereas 
the  sign  merely  points  to  a conscious,  extrinsic  meaning.  Inas- 
much as  the  symbol  works  as  an  intuitive  condensation  of  un- 
conscious layers  of  meaning  and  intent,  it  is  the  fullest 
creative  realization  of  the  symbolic  nature  of  human  speech. L 
Amy  Lowell’s  poetry,  for  example,  represents  not  only  the 
varied  range  of  symbolism  in  modern  poetry  but  also  the  conscious 
recognition  of  the  creative  quality  and  interpretive  power  of 
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the  original,  dramatic  symbol,  especially  when  used  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  impressionistic  method.  In  the  rich  vari- 
ety of  range  and  the  subtle  indirection  of  meaning,  American 
poetic  symbolism  fulfills  the  artistic  promise  of  the  nineteenth- 
century  trends  toward  intuition,  distillation,  impressionism, 
realization- as- process , organic  style,  individualism,  and  a 
democratic  range  of  subject  matter. 
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VI  CONCLUSIONS 


A,  The  expanding  range  of  poetic  function  in  relation 
to  the  culture- pat tern  of  American  democracy. 

1.  The  culture-pattern  acts  as  a determinant  of  the  function 
and  range  of  art. 

It  is  one  of  the  principles  of  modern  esthetics  that  the 
Zeitgeist  defines  the  function  and  range  of  art.  This  princi- 
ple is  contrary  to  the  classical  doctrine  that  literature  re- 
veals timeless  and  perfect  wisdom,  or  that  it  is  a "criticism 
of  life"  from  outside  the  stream  of  life  itself.  Art  has  a 
social  or  cultural  basis;  art  is  not  a self-created  thing,  but 
a social  product.  The  artist  is  not  independent  of  the  spirit 
of  the  times;  he  sees  with  and  through  his  culture.  And  as 
the  artist  responds  to  the  cultural  ideology,  he  helps  create 
and  define  that  Zeitgeist. 

In  the  Age  of  reason,  for  example,  poetry  gave  voice  to 

/ 

the  basic  assumptions  of  the  Rationalist  climate  of  opinion: 
Truth  was  revealed  to  man's  Reason  as  a universal  and  antecedent 
reality.  As  a result  art  depreciated  the  local,  the  personal, 
the  realm  of  "experienced"  values  that  were  individual  and 
inductive  in  origin.  Literature  became  didactic  and  expository 
in  its  effort  to  illustrate  and  rationalize  moral  absolutes  by 
means  of  logic  and  rhetoric,  generality  and  abstraction.  The 
function  of  poetry  became  that  of  prose  statement  and  rhetorical 
glorification.  The  power  of  that  rationalist  climate  and 
literary  tradition  can  be  observed  in  the  general  difficulty 
Encountered  by  Freneau  and  Bryant  and  other  early  American  poets 
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in  their  endeavor  to  express  original  and  native  values  in 
new  forms. 

As  the  romantic,  liberal,  and  native  climate  of  ^opinion 
took  on  more  depth  and  direction  in  the  Mneteenth  century,  Poe, 
Emerson,  and  Whitman  - whose  perspectives  crystallized  the 
Zeitgeist  - formulated  a new  theory  of  poetic  experience  and 
in  their  own  verse  exemplified  the  liberalizing  influence  of 
the  new  Zeitgeist  upon  the  nature  and  range  or  poetry.  In  1912, 
the  first  year  of  the  Poetic  Renaissance , new  forces  at  work  in 
the  Zeitgeist— defined  by  experimental  science,  the  philosophy 
of  pragmatism,  the  new  history,  and  the  new  psychology — stimu- 
lated a sudden  bursting  forth  of  American  poetry  after  an 
extended  period  of  dearth.^  This  "New  Poetry"  was  rightly  so 
called  because  it  bore  the  mark  of  a new  freedom  and  responsi- 
bility characteristic  of  the  modern  temper. 

2.  Out  of  the  American  experience  has  emerged  a democratic 

culture- pat tern  within  which  American  poetry  has  developed  as 
an  art  of  individual  realization.  American  civilization,  based 
on  a revolutionary  philosophy  of  individual  rights,  has  attached 
special  value  to  non-oonformity,  tolerance,  self-reliant  indi- 
vidualism, intellectual  and  spiritual  democracy,  belief  in  the 
experiential  present  and  in  evolutionary  progress.  Underlying 
these  elements  of  the  American  way  are  an  insistence  on  freedom 
of  inquiry  and  interpretation  and  a fiith  in  insight  experi- 
entially  and  individually  achieved.  The  democratic  rights  of 

^See  Damon,  180-1. 
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intelligent  choiee  and  contributive  participation  are  in  American 
democracy  considered  necessary  to  the  freedom  for  growth  of  mind 
and  character.  It  is  these  forces  in  American  life  that  have 
most  intimately  affected  - and  been  affected  by  - the  function 
and  range  of  American  poetry.  The  free-moving  texture  of  demo- 
cratic experience  has  made  possible  the  freeing  of  the  poetic 
function.  Experimental,  tolerant,  and  anti- authoritarian, 
the  democratic  experience  has  permitted  the  fullest  freedom  of 
poetic  realization.  In  return,  American  poetry  - more  so  than 
English  poetry — has  increasingly  insisted  on  the  mode  of  free, 
intuitive  realization  within  an  expanding  and  plastic  range 
of  expression. 

3.  With  the  development  of  his  faith  in  individualism,  both 
philosophical  and  artistic,  the  American  poet  has  cut  free  from 
the  literary  tradition. 

a.  In  the  nineteenth  century  Poe,  Emerson,  and  Whitman 
developed  the  basic  theory  of  American  poetry.  This  theory 
rejected  the  amusement  and  didactic  functions  of  poetry  that 
had  been  inherited  from  the  neo-classical  tradition.  Related 
to  the  American  Zeitgeist,  poetry  was  redefined  in  terms  of 
individualism  and  democracy.  Consistent  with  the  philosophical 
individualism  of  Emerson  and  Whitman,  for  example,  was  their 
demand  that  American  poetry  become  a serious  art  of  intuitive 
realization  for  the  individual  and  a means  of  spiritual  clari- 
fication and  integration  for  democracy. 
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b.  As  the  nineteenth  century  developed  a democratic  con- 
ception of  the  poetic  function,  poetry  was  written  less  for  a 
limited,  literary  audience  and  more  for  the  non-literary  reader. 
As  the  craft  theory  was  superseded  by  the  theory  of  artistic 
realization,  the  poets  showed  less  regard  for  classical  literary 
referents  and  "Taste”  and  more  conoern  for  subjects,  themes, 
forms,  and  symbols  consonant  with  the  new  "public"  function 
and  cultural  status  of  democratic  poetry.  Evidence  of  the 
American  temper  at  work  in  this  redefinition  of  poetry  may  be 
seen  in  the  distrust  of  classical  allusions  and  mythology  on 
the  part  of  Freneau,  Bryant,  Emerson,  and  Whitman. 

4.  Inasmuch  as  American  poetry  represents  in  it  s function 
and  range  an  organic  development  of  the  culture-pattern  - art 
expand ing  as  experience  expands  - the  form  and  range  of  that 
poetry  has  become  more  plastic,  varied,  and  responsive. 

a.  To  permit  the  most  accurate  (honest)  communication  of 
the  new  values  of  the  American  experience,  the  American  poet 
has  sought  a wider  range  of  form  and  function  than  that  inherited 
from  the  neo-classical  rhetorical  tradition.  The  problem  of 
the  American  poet  has  been  defined  by  the  artistic  inadequacy 
of  the  traditional  uses  and  forms  of  verse  in  fulfilling  the 
authentic  artistic  function.  Poetry  for  amusement,  for  senti- 
mental idealization,  for  canalization  of  the  didactic  moral,  or 
for  the  exercise  or  display  of  technical  skill  - these  craft 
uses  violate  the  true  function  of  poetry  as  an  art  of  realization. 
Conceived  as  a constellation  and  integration  of  realized  values, 
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poetry  cannot  achieve  its  authentic  function  unless  it  is  free 
from  extraneous  tradition,  and  unless  the  intuited  "expression" 
is  freely  the  function  of  the  poet's  perspective  and  organically 
achieved  form. 

b.  The  standard  of  authentic  function  and  excellence  shifted 
to  poetry  as  an  interpretive  experience  of  intuitive  realization, 
in  which  process  the  forces  in  the  Zeitgeist  channel  through  the 
philosophic  perspective  of  the  poet.  His  basic  point  of  view 
toward  life  no  longer  defined  by  authoritative  doctrine,  the 

poet  is  free  to  develop,  from  within,  his  "predetermining  har- 
mony" of  character  and  insight.  This  harmony  or  perspective 
constitutes  a "field"  of  integrated  values  within  which  the 
poetic  experience  takes  place. 

c.  The  new  understanding  of  poetry  as  an  art  of  non-logical 
thought  rather  than  as  a technical  skill  involved  an  awareness 

of  the  plastic,  three-dimensional,  subconscious  elements  in  the 
poetic  process.  And  the  awareness  of  these  in  turn  encouraged 
the  trend  toward  indirection,  suggestion,  and  symbolism,  for 
only  through  the  latter  modes  of  artistic  communication  could 
the  poet  catch  the  intimations  of  deeper  truth  and  thus  avoid 
the  fallacy  of  direct  statement  (the  Heresy  of  the  Didactic). 

d.  The  precedence  given  to  feeling,  inspired  thought,  and 
the  intuitive  mode  of  realization  represents  not  only  an  inde- 
pendence of  classical  and  literary  referents  but  a culmination 
of  the  introspective  tendency  in  American  literature.  As  a 
result,  the  nature  of  poetry  has  come  to  be  conceived  in  terms 
of  the  poetic  experience  instead  of  the  technical  elements 

of  prosody. 
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B.  The  expanding  range  of  form  and  method  in  American 
poetry  as  an  expression  of  the  broadening  range  of 
func tion. 

The  problem  of  American  peetry  has  been  a problem  of  artistic 
function.  In  order  to  realize  the  new  cultural  values  of  the 
American  experience,  American  peetry  has  developed  a new  range 
of  methods  and  forms,  along  with  the  democratic  conception  of 
poetic  function.  In  so  doing  American  poetry  has  freed  itself 
from  the  rhetorical  tradition. 

1.  One  of  the  most  noteworthy  developments  in  American  poetry 
is  the  emphasis  on  artistic  immediacy.  This  emphasis  was  in 
good  measure  a consequence  of  puritan  distrust  of  rhetoric  and 
polish,  a scepticism  which  looked  with  suspicious  eye  upon  any 
form  of  rhetorical  persuasion,  precept,  or  dogma.  The  devotion 
to  truth  that  caused  Emerson  to  place  meaning  and  thought  before 
the  “god  of  rhetoric”  and  that  caused  Whitman  to  deplore  "the 
beauty  disease”  expressed  itself  also  in  Freneau’s  semantic 
rejection  of  extravagant  eulogy,  in  Bryant’s  dislike  for  affected 
rhetoric,  in  Emily  Dickinson's  ellipsis,  economy,  and  distilla- 
tion, and  in  the  Imagists'  revolt  against  'cosmic  poetry,’  its 
cliches,  ’noble’  sentiments,  blurred  and  abstract  style.  Along 
with  such  protests  against  the  abstract  rhetorical  mode,  there 
appeared  a new,  positive  desire  for  the  ironed iacy  of  felt 
sensory  impressions.  Somewhat  tentatively,  Freneau  enriched 
the  sensuous  quality  of  noetic  diction;  Poe  and  Whitman  revived 
poetry  as  a sound  experience,  in  the  process  re-activating  the 
auditory  imagination  and  the  poetry  of  dramatic  power;  Emerson, 
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Whitman,  and  Dickinson  plunged  their  hands  into  the  stream  of 
sensuous  realities,  drawing  therefrom  the  ”faot’’  that  became 
the  form  and  the  symbol.  In  so  doing  these  poets  gave  to 
American  poetry  a vitality  and  immediacy  it  had  never  before 
had;  they  rescued  it  from  the  abstractions  and  vague  generalities 
of  the  rhetorical  style  and  the  contemplative  prose  function, 
and  developed  a new  objectivity  and  breadth  that  prepared  the 
way  for  the  Irr^sts  of  the  next  century.  Being  anchored  in  the 
experienced  "fact,"  poetry  acquired  depth,  power,  value:  the 

depth  of  transcendental  insight,  the  power  of  interpretive 
function,  and  the  value  of  epic  range  of  meaning.  The  result 
was  an  enrichment  of  human  experience  in  the  living  present  as 
well  as  insight  into  the  potentialities  of  the  future.  Through 
its  new-found  immediacy,  American  poetry  heightened  its  demo- 
cratic function  and  range.  In  imagism,  symbolism,  cadence,  and 
impressionism,  the  esthetic  importance  of  immediacy  was  a 
primary  consideration. 

2.  Coincidental  with  the  quality  of  immediacy  American  poetry 
has  developed  a democratic  range  of  subject  matter  based  on  the 
belief  that  whatever  American  experience  made  meaningful  was 
most  suitable  and  significant  for  the  American  poet.  Partly 
an  expression  of  literary  nationalism  and  partly  a transcendental 
acceptance  of  all  experience  as  significant,  this  extension  of 
the  range  of  subject  matter  for  poetry  was  a necessary  pre-con- 
dition to  the  development  of  creative  symbolism,  organic  form, 
and  full  freedom  of  realization.  In  their  redirection  of  the 
poetic  function,  the  Imagists  insisted  on  ’’absolute  freedom  in 
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choice  of  subject."  In  the  realistic  and  composite  symbolism 
of  the  New  Poetry,  Emerson's  doctrine  of  the  low,  the  near, 
and  the  common  bore  artistic  fruit* 

3.  In  the  search  for  new  forms,  modes,  and  symbols  to  express 
the  new  values  of  the  American  experience,  American  poetry  has 
manifested  an  expanding  freedom  of  form  and  method.  The  nine- 
teenth century  experimented  with  metrical  forms,  with  romantic 
overflow  of  line  and  variation  of  meter;  with  imperfect  rhyme; 
with  the  use  of  vernacular  diction;  with  cadence;  with  the  im- 
pressionistic catalog;  with  symbolism.  Without  these  beginnings, 
the  Poetic  Renaissance  is  hard  to  conceive. 

4.  In  cadence  verse,  American  poetry  discovered  a form  organic 
to  new  modes  of  artistic  thinking.  Giving  precedence  to  the 
"inner  unity"  of  poetry,  being  expressive  of  rhythmic  realization 
from  within,  cadence  helped  deepen  and  extend  the  range  of  po- 
etic thinking,  especially  the  democratic  art- as- thought  developed 
by  Emerson  and  Whitman.  The  success  of  free  verse  in  America 
may  be  attributed  to  this  harmony  of  its  inductive,  plastic 
character  and  the  intuitive  mode  of  democratic  thinking,  as  well 
as  the  new  methods  employed  by  the  new  poets. 

5.  Among  those  new  methods  symbolism  is  a natural  outgrowth  of 
American  transcendentalism.  As  the  modern  artistic  symbol  dis- 
placed the  allegorical  sign,  simple,  common,  and  practical 
elements  in  the  native  experience  served  as  non-logical  methods 
of  indirect  suggestion  of  meaning.  The  success  and  wide  range 
of  the  creative  symbol  in  American  poetry  and  literature  may  be 
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best  understood  in  relation  to  the  need  for  new  forms  of  ex- 
pression, to  the  transcendental  distillation  of  reality,  to 
the  esthetic  importance  of  immediacy,  to  the  democratic 
reliance  on  individual  interpretation,  and  to  the  complex 
interrelationships  of  modern  civilization,  for  which  allegory 
is  too  crude  an  interpretive  method.  Because  or  its  three- 
dimensional  character,  its  functional  relationship  to  the 
subconscious,  and  its  use  within  the  inductive,  impressionistic 
method  (as  in  partial- composite  symbolism),  the  expansion  of 
the  symbolic  range  of  function  in  American  poetry  is  perhaps 
the  most  distinctive  and  far-reaching  af  all  broadening  ten- 
dencies since  1800. 

What  happens  in  the  movement  of  art  is  emergence  of 
new  materials  of  experience  demanding  expression, 
and  therefore  involving  in  their  expression  new  forms 
and  techniques. 1 

5.  In  Imagism  American  poetry  found  another  method  with 
which  to  express  newly  emerged  materials  of  American  experience. 
By  means  of  the  'image'  or  'vortex,1  concentrated  and  impres- 
sionistic style,  and  cadence > Imagism  attempted  to  give  to 
the  reader  the  immediacy  and  feel  of  the  object  as  experienced 
by  the  poet.  Dramatic  imagism  especially  sought  to  offer  the 
reader  a psycho- realistic  extroversion  of  the  process  of  sub- 
conscious understanding.  On  the  most  creative  level  the 
imagistic  method  contributed  to  the  symbolic  function.  In 
the  im^rdssionifctic  technique  of  Flethher  and  Amy  Lowell, 

Imagism  achieved  a new  enrichment  of  the  instrumentation  and 
orchestration  of  American  poetry,  and  a deepening  of  the  poetic 
function  in  terms  of  psychological  realism  and  introspect  ion. 


Ijohn  Dewey,  Art  as  Experience , 143. 
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Thus  in  the  New  Poetry  cadence,  imagism,  and  symbolism 
represent  a continuing  development  of  nineteenth- century  trends. 
But  the  distinctively  native  expansion  of  the  poetic  function 
through  these  methods  and  forms  represents  also  the  influence 
of  forces  in  American  democracy.  An  organic  interdependence 
has  been  noted  between  the  success  of  cadence  verse  in  America 
and  the  American  temper,  between  symbolism  and  nineteenth- century 
American  transcendentalism,  between  imagism  and  Amy  Lowell's 
puritan  philosophy  of  individualism  and  non- conformity.  Emily 
Dickinson's  famous  reference  to  seeing  "New  Englandly"  testifies 
to  the  effect  on  poetry  of  the  puritan  mode  of  individual  insight. 
The  most  original  of  the  native  poets  have  rediscovered  non- 
conformity to  the  rhetorical  tradition  as  functionally  necessary 
to  honesty  and  integrity  of  artistic  realization.  Whereas  in 
England  the  elements  (meter,  diction,  etc. ) of  the  literary 
tradition  have  maintained  a strong  hold  on  poetry,  in  America 
poetry  has  been  characterized  by  an  ever- broadening  range. 

If  "the  source  of  poetic  rhetoric  is  a rhetorical  poet"  and 
"a  rhetorical  poet  is  the  produot  of  an  age  which  expects  poets 
to  be  rhetorical,"  then  it  may  be  contended  that  the  liberation 
of  American  verse  from  the  "god  of  rhetoric,"  as  Emerson  phrased 
it,  was  made  possible  and  neoessary  by  the  American  Zeitgeist. 
Certainly  the  demand  of  Emerson  and  Whitman  that  the  poet  of 
democracy  be  intimately  and  vitally  the  voice  of  native  idealism 
helped  define  poetry  in  the  American  key.  In  the  tonality  of 


1 Archibald  MacLeish,  A Time  to  Speak , 62. 
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the  American  philosophy  of  experience  poetry  became  a language 
of  shared  experience,  not  an  exclusive  art  dependent  on  the 
"literary"  tradition.  Once  freed  from  the  "god  of  rhetoric” 
(also  Emerson's  phrase),  the  poet  found  in  the  American  way  of 
life  justification  for  his  artistic  ind ependence . And,  vice 
versa,  philosophy  in  the  American  key  realized  itself  through 
the  expanding  range  of  poetry  as  a symbolical  transformation 
of  experience. 
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ABSTRACT 
of  Dissertation 

THE  EXPANDING-  RANGE  OP  POETIC  FUNCTION  IN  AMERICAN  DEMOCRACY 
by  Eric  Walter  Carlson 
Boston  University,  1947 

The  purpose  of  this  project  is  to  define  the  ever-widening 
artistic  function  of  American  poetry  as  an  organic  expression 
of  the  culture- pattern  of  American  democracy. 

The  liberation  of  American  poetry  from  the  rhetorical 
tradition  is  traced  in  discussions  of  Freneau  and  Bryant  as 
transition  poets  and  of  Poe,  Emerson,  Whitman,  and  Emily 
Dickinson  as  the  major  nineteenth-century  contributors  to  an 
essentially  American  poetry.  An  effort  is  also  made  to  analyze 
the  growing  awareness  of  the  artistic  function  and  range  of 
poetry  in  the  literary  criticism  written  before  1900.  In  a 
final  section,  the  New  Poetry  of  1912-18  is  analyzed  as  a 
renascence  of  the  earlier  trends  that  liberated  American  poetry 
from  the  rhetorical  tradition,  trends  that  have  developed 
into  modem  imagism,  cadence,  impressionism,  and  symbolism. 

The  meaning  of  "poetic  function"  is  defined  in  accordance 
with  modern  esthetics  and  semantics  as  an  art  of  intuitive, 
symbolic  transformation  of  experience.  To  give  this  definition 
validity,  part  I discusses  (a)  art  as  an  experience  of  realiza- 
tion (based  on  the  esthetics  of  Uroce,  Collingwood,  and  Dewey  I, 
(b)  the  authentic  function  and  range  of  poetry  as  an  art  form 
(based  on  the  writings  of  Aiken,  MacLeish,  I.  A.  Richards, 
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T.  E.  Whipple,  H.  W.  Wells,  Emerson,  and  others),  and  (c)  the 
semantics  of  poetry  as  a non-d is  cursive  process  of  indirect 
communi cation  (based  on  the  work  of  Urban,  Collingwood,  Croce, 
Dewey,  Richards,  and  Pollock).  So  conceived,  the  authentic 
function  and  the  range  of  poetry  are  not  fulfilled  by  those 
traditional  uses  that  make  of  poetry  a rhetorical,  discursive 
means  to  a predetermined  end:  poetry  as  a technical  craft  for 

the  sake  of  pleasure  or  amusement,  display  of  skill  and  ingenuity, 
sentimental  or  rational  idealization,  didactic  moralizing,  or 
direct  exposition  of  ideas. 

The  definition  of  the  culture-pattern  of  American  democracy 
(based  on  the  ideas  of  Dewey,  S.  P.  Sherman,  Parrington,  Carl 
Becker,  Dorothy  Canfield,  Emerson,  Whitman,  and  Edward  A.  Post) 
establishes  as  criteria  of  what  comprises  the  American  climate 
of  opinion  such  philosophical  elements  as  self-reliant  individu- 
alism of  mind  and  spirit;  non-conformity  and  tolerance;  spir- 
itual, intellectual,  and  social  democracy;  empiric  optimism; 
practical  idealism;  and  the  u&ilosophy  of  experience.  The  gen- 

cx^re- 

eral  direction  and  range  of  American  poetry  have  boen  discussed 
against  the  background  of  these  definitive  forces  in  the  Ameri- 
can experience,  especially  the  puritan  insistence  on  freedom 
for  individual  interpretation  through  an  exper ient tally  achieved 
insight. 

Judged  by  such  criteria,  early  American  verse  appears  bou&d 
to  the  rhetorical  tradition:  to  its  rational  approach;  its 

logical,  expository,  and  didactic  uses;  its  formal  style  and 
"literary"  referents;  and  its  depreciation  of  the  commonplace 
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and  the  indigenous.  Heeding  new  forms  and  varieties  of  diction, 
style,  meter,  and  symbolism  with  which  to  express  the  new  values 
of  the  Hew  World  experience,  the  American  poet  faced  the  problem 
of  artistic  function  and  range.  That  this  problem  was  too  great 
to  be  solved  immed lately  is  clear  from  a cursory  survey  of 
eighteenth-century  verse.  Even  where  there  was  a sharp  break 
with  European  cultural  values  - as  in  Freneau  and  Bryant  - the 
poet  was  unable  to  cut  free  from  inherited  form  and  function. 
Only  a few  of  Freneau's  nature  lyrics  are  noteworthy  for  an 
immediacy  new  to  American  poetry  and  for  the  use  of  native 
subject  matter,  occasionally  with  a symbolic  suggestion.  Bryant 
also,  despite  his  liberalism,  his  literary  nationalism,  and  his 
romantic  conception  of  poetry,  added  little  to  the  freeing  of 
poetry  from  its  rhetorical  function.  His  silent  poetry,  depend- 
ent upon  logi oal  structure,  objective  description,  rational 
method,  and  rhetorical  style,  reveals  a prose  mind  that  rarely 
transcended  the  narrow  range  of  traditional,  discursive  poetry. 

Using  an  impressionistic  method,  Poe  focused  on  the  full 
poetic  experience  by  reviving  poetry  as  an  oral  art  of  tone 
and  melody  and  by  introducing  a new  range  of  sound  values.  Poe 
also  helped  liberate  poetry  by  emphasizing  a rich  immediacy 
of  sensory  values;  the  unity  of  tone  and  mood;  a symbolic  func- 
tion organic  with  a new  depth  of  psychological  interpretation; 
the  intuitive  nature  of  artistic  thinking;  and  a new  intensity 
in  poetic  experience. 

Emerson  contributed  most  to  the  re-orientation  of  poetry 
by  insisting  on  organic  form,  the  functional  primacy  of  the 
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inner  core  of  thought,  symbolic  indirection,  emotive  and 
symbolic  immediacy,  and  the  n super voluntary”  nature  of  poetry. 

His  theory  of  the  creative  symbol  clarified  the  noetic  function, 
recognized  the  artistic  value  of  the  commonplace,  and  extended 
its  range  of  symbolic  significance.  Chief  among  the  deter- 
minants of  realization  is  the  poet's  perspective,  which  .acts 
as  a lightning  rod  to  channel  the  epic  truth  of  life  into  the 
concrete  immediacy  of  the  tfdark  wet  soil.”  Emerson’s  evolution- 
ary and  pragmatic  monism  enabled  him  to  formulate  the  first 
mature  crystallization  of  the  American  Zeitgeist;  and  within 
that  climate  of  opinion  he  anticipated  and  attempted  a democratic 
expansion  of  the  poetic  function. 

The  consonance  of  Whitman's  poetry  - its  method,  themes, 
and  subject  matter  - with  the  American  experience  shows  clearly 
the  functional  relationship  between  democratic  art  and  philos- 
ophy. Through  his  insight  and  vital,  realistic  language 
Whitman  created  a symbolical  self  and  a symbolical  America. 

In  Leaves  of  Grass  American  poetry  achieved  full  freedom  from 
the  rhetorical  tradition  - its  conventional  meters,  rhymes, 
themes,  and  referents.  By  a redefinition  of  coetry  in  relation 
to  American  democracy  and  by  a new  depth  and  reach  of  imaginative 
cower,  ’Whitman  brought  to  the  expansion  of  the  poetic  range 
new  immediacy,  original  diction,  rhythmio  freedom  (cadence), 
oral  power,  emotional  intensity,  impressionistic  method, 
symbolic  function,  and  symphonic  structure. 

With  Emily  Dickinson  American  poetry  turned  inward,  with 
an  intense  focus  upon  the  constellations  of  the  spirit.  A 
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revelation  of  crystallized  perspective,  her  poetry  represents 
an  intuitive  self-clarification  heedless  of  literary  tradition. 

To  reveal  the  inner  self,  she  wrote  indirectly,  obliquely,  using 
words  as  primal,  transcendental  realities  in  plastic  relation- 
ship to  thought  and  feeling.  The  consequent  freeing  of  syntax, 
idiom,  and  metaphor  carried  American  poetry  as  far  toward  intro- 
version as  Whitman  had  carried  it  toward  extroversion. 

Opinions  about  poetry,  as  well  as  the  poetry  itself, 
underwent  a major  change  in  the  nineteenth  century.  In  the 
twenties  and  thirties  literary  nationalism  encouraged  the  use 
of  native  subjects  and  themes.  Somewhat  later  Poe,  Emerson,  and 
Whitman  developed  a basic  American  theory  of  poetry,  according 
to  which  poetry  is  an  intuitive,  n supervoluntary”  process. 

Valued  for  his  insight  into  the  living  present,  the  poet  will 
"ask  the  fact  for  the  form";  no  longer  will  it  suffice  for  the 
poet  of  democracy  to  startle,  fascinate,  and  soothe  the  reader 
with  the  refined  cleverness  of  his  rhetoric.  Abandoning  the 
sublime,  the  remote,  and  the  romantic  for  the  near,  the  low,  and 
the  common,  the  poet  of  the  new  "philosophical"  age  will  be  a 
great  "reconciler"  of  democracy.  By  the  end  of  the  century, 
poetic  criticism  as  represented  by  Stedman  recognized  poetry  as 
an  expression  of  the  Zeitgeist,  noted  the  distinctively  national 
quality  of  American  verse,  and  sensed  the  need  for  dramatic  tone. 

In  the  renascence  of  1912-1918,  the  basic  function  defined 
by  the  originative  nineteenth- century  poets  was  revived  and 
further  developed  in  terms  of  imagism,  symbolism,  impressionism, 
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and  free  verse.  Dissatisfied  with  conventional  verse  rhetoric, 
the  Imagists  sought  to  enforce  the  true  function  of  poetry  by 
introducing  the  immediacy  of  the  exact  image,  fresh  and  natural 
diction,  free  choice  of  subject  matter,  cadence,  and  concentra- 
tion of  style.  Out  of  their  psychological  approaoh  to  the  poetic 
process  came  several  new  contributions:  the  realism  and  force 

of  impressionism  and  dramatic  imagism,  a new  range  of  diction 
and  subject  matter,  the  intensity  of  the  cadenced  line,  and  the 
flexibility  of  polyphonic  prose.  The  fact  that  free  verse  suc- 
ceeded in  America  and  not  in  England  testifies  to  a more  thorough 
break  with  literary  tradition  than  that  undergone  by  English 
poetry,  and  also  suggests  that  the  pressure  of  forces  in  the 
American  Zeitgeist  demanded  full  freedom  of  form  and  function. 

In  the  development  of  modern  symbolism  since  1900,  the 
American  poet  has  discovered  a democratic  form  of  artistic 
suggestion.  The  modem  range  of  symbolic  function  varies  from 
the  creative  use  of  conventional , allegorical,  and  mask  symbols 
to  the  use  of  contextual,  realistic,  composite,  dramatic  and 
creatant  symbols.  In  its  rich  variety  and  subtle  indirection, 
American  poetic  symbolism  fulfills  the  artistic  nromise  of  the 
nineteenth-century  trends  toward  intuition,  distillation,  im- 
pressionism, organic  style,  immediacy,  and  the  transcendental 
significance  of  the  commonplace  and  the  common  in  experience. 

From  this  study,  certain  conclusions  have  been  drawn: 

The  democratic  culture-pattern  emerging  out  of  the  American  ex- 
perience has  helped  predetermine  the  range  of  American  poetry. 
With  the  nineteenth- century  rejection  of  the  rhetorical  tradition 
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